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THE JUBILEE OF KING GEORGE V 
IQI0O-193 5 
es the country and the British Empire 


the King’s Jubilee was regarded as something more 
than an occasion for pageantry. ‘This gave us an oppor- 
tunity for the outward manifestation of our dutiful 
loyalty to a sovereign who has won our affection. Grand 
and impressive was the outburst of the people’s homage. 
The world was astonished at the genuine solidarity of 
devotion in the wide-flung Commonwealth of Nations 
of all classes and races to the English Throne—“Broad- 
based upon its people’s will—and compassed by the 
inviolate sea”. Catholics were not lagging in their 
loyalty. Prayers and Holy Mass were offered to beg 
for peace and prosperity in the days to come, and at 
the same time to praise and thank God for all the good 
we had gained, and all the evils from which we had 
been delivered, during the quarter of a seatury of His 
Majesty’s wise rule. I had myself the privilege of cele- 
brating Pontifical Mass on § June in the presence of 
thousands of my flock, in Westminster Cathedral, for 
these intentions. My prayers and my praises came from my 
heart. Not less sincere were the petitions and the thanks- 
givings of Catholics everywhere in British territories, 
There are still some few of our friends who seem 
disposed to go on—as Cardinal Newman wrote in his 
A pologia—“‘poisoning the wells”. If we express what 
we feel of love and devotion for our King and his Royal 
Consort we are practising adulation for our own secret 
ends. If we are not heard on every occasion boisterously 
beating drums and blowing trumpets, but express our 
devotion to our sovereign in our own way, then we are 
forsooth disloyal. I write with the calm conviction, 
which my religion as a Catholic and a Roman inspires— 
a “Roman” in faith and spirit as well as in training—and 
I write as a patriotic Englishman. My faith tells me that 
genuine loyalty is due to my true and lawful King, and 
Vol. 197 i A 
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an enlightened patriotism adds to this sense of duty an 
intensity of attachment to him because I know he has 
made good his claims to my wholehearted allegiance 
by his long, tactful rule. In all this I am sure the vast 
majority of my fellow Catholics are in full agreement. 
I am also fully persuaded that the sane part of my 
fellow-countrymen, who cannot bring themselves to 
accept our conscientious convictions in matters of faith, 
can yet understand that very faith as the motive of our 
loyalty. Any show of riotous bitterness such as greeted 
my illustrious predecessor, Cardinal Wiseman, when he 
came as Archbishop of Westminster, and when the 
Catholic Hierarchy was re-established in 1850, is looked 
upon as a belated survival of bygone bigotry. We are 
drawing closer together in mutual trustfulness under 
more equitable laws and more tolerant administration. 
The menace of a system of anti-christian and anti- 
constitutional propaganda, imported from abroad, makes 
imperative that we should banish misunderstandings and 
cherish friendships while adhering to principles. 
Personal experience, not only in England but also in 
a considerable part of His Majesty’s vast realms overseas, 
enables me to testify to the affection and veneration with 
which his Catholic subjects regard their King. He has 
richly earned our devotion and our gratitude by his 
large-hearted sympathy, by his understanding of all his 
people. To the Holy Father, Pius XI, he himself bore 
witness to the wide, deep loyalty of the millions of 
his Catholic subjects. Catholics deeply appreciate the 
King’s fearless expression of his religious feeling, as 
evidenced by the tone of his public utterances and of 
his broadcast speeches. They were touched also by his 
telegram to Downside on the death of Cardinal Gasquet. 
We had proof of his warm esteem of Cardinal Bourne, 
shown notably in his messages during the Cardinal’s 
illness. His public and private virtues are the titles to 
his claims upon us. His Majesty has always set the 
example of unflinching discharge of duty, untiring 
industry, unyielding courage in adversity, unimpeachable 
integrity. In his family life he has been a model to his 
people in all the countries over which he holds sway, 
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by his simple dignity and domestic felicity. Her Majesty 
Queen Mary has been in all this his fitting helpmeet and 
true consort, by her tender graciousness and her intimate 
regard for her subjects during the twenty-five years of her 
reign and throughout the forty years of her married life. 

There is a special significance in the coincidence of 
the King’s Silver Jubilee and the Canonization of those 
two great Englishmen, St. John Fisher and St. Thomas 
More. Pius XI more than once, during the process of 
the cause, took occasion to show to all the faithful that 
these martyrs were models of English and Catholic 
patriotism. ‘They lived faithfully to serve their King 
and Country; they died because they were true to the 
whole duty of Christian citizenship—more faithful to 
their King than the King to himself. Our Pope, 
Pius XI, and our King, George V, ask no more of us. 
Our fidelity to God in all the things that are God’s 
enforces our fidelity to the temporal sovereign in all that 
belongs to him as the guardian of the general good in 
the purely human sphere. In an admirable letter to 
The Times on Monday, 3 June last, his Lordship the 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, stated clearly 
the lesson of the Canonization of Fisher and More: 
their martyrdom was a protest against the totalitarian 
state—whether in the shape of Tudor tyranny, or of 
latter-day absolutism—against that idolatry of secular 
power which the Church will ever oppose, and which 
both the King and the people of this country strenuously 
reject. No mere chance, but providential, was the 
coincidence of the King’s Jubilee and the Canonization 
of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More. 

The freedom restored to Catholics, though in niggardly 
instalments, by the Emancipation Act of 1829 has been 
continued and in a certain degree enlarged during the 
last twenty-five years by striking off some of the rusty 
remnants of the disabilities which shackled the Church 
in British lands. ‘The “Roman Catholic Relief Act” of 
1926 is a landmark in the progressive advance of equal 
liberty for Catholics. As usual, when the Church enjoys 
a reasonable measure of liberty to carry out her saving 
and civilizing mission, there have resulted an extensive 
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development of her energies and an intensive application 
and appreciation of her spirit and principles in civil life. 
During Their Majesties’ reign many antiquated prejudices 
have been removed; the relations of the millions of 
their Catholic subjects with their rulers and fellow- 
citizens have improved ; the ties which unite all British 
Catholics to their Country and their King in common 
allegiance have been immeasurably strengthened. Several 
special events of outstanding importance, which it is 
well to recall in connection with the Jubilee, have 
contributed not a little to these promising conditions. 
George V was the first King of England for centuries 
who was crowned without making a solemn declaration 
that the invocation of Our Blessed Lady and of any other 
Saint and that the Sacrifice of the Mass itself were 
“superstitious and idolatrous”. ‘The generations which 
have grown up during this reign are scarcely even aware 
of the long, wearing efforts necessary to remove from 
the Constitution this affront to the faith of the Catholic 
millions of the Kingdom and Empire. I well remember 
the trenchant, manly denunciation of the Coronation 
Oath by Rev. Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., which may 
still be read in his pamphlet published by the Catholic 
Truth Society. King Edward VII, I recollect, was 
known to feel the greatest repugnance to it. When 
Queen Victoria died the Catholic Peers sent a letter to 
the Lord Chancellor asking that the Declaration should 
be changed. But the Constitution required that the 
King should make the Declaration either on the first 
day of the meeting of his first Parliament or at the 
Coronation, whichever was the earlier date. Cardinal 
Vaughan, head of the English Hierarchy, appealed 
directly to Edward VII against the “Oath”, but in 
vain : at that stage it was not possible for the King to do 
otherwise than reluctantly to comply and to conform 
to the law. Numerous protests were made after the 
Coronation—uselessly ; no steps were taken to alter the 
obnoxious phrases in the Declaration. But in the 
Parliament which was still sitting at the time of 
Edward VII’s death, a Bill was quietly introduced to 
amend the Declaration. To the late Major Willy 
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Redmond, M.P., and to Lord Braye, we owe a debt of 


gratitude for courageously championing its abolition. 
Yet the amended form of the Declaration, which allows 
his Majesty to escape from a direct personal attack on the 
religious beliefs of Catholics, is very vague, and to us far 
from satisfactory. 

Cardinal Bourne dealt very frankly with this aspect of 
the question in a sermon in the Church of the English 
Martyrs at Cambridge in 1928, and his words may well 
be recalled here : 


By the present constitution of England the Sovereign is obliged 
to declare himself a faithful Protestant ; and, were he to cease to 
do so, he would thereby forfeit his legal right to the allegiance of 
his subjects. It is surely conceivable that a day may come when 
an English Sovereign will feel unable any longer to declare himself 
a faithful Protestant. What then will happen? I do not know 
what procedure will be followed, but I suppose some means would 
then be legally taken to declare that the bond of allegiance had 
ceased. How would such a contingency be faced by many 
Englishmen ? ‘There will certainly be a number who will declare 
that, having a Sovereign whom they respect and revere—as much 
as they so rightly do respect and revere his present Gracious 
Majesty—they do not wish to be governed by any other. They 
will say : “Why should the King of England alone among all men 
be deprived of that liberty of conscience to which Protestants 
profess to attach so great importance ? Why should he alone be 
deprived of the right of private judgement? It may be that 
legally he has lost his claim to our allegiance, but this allegiance we 
voluntarily renew, whatever be the religion that he now professes.” 
Then we shall have some analogy between the attitude of Catholic 
Englishmen under Elizabeth and of the hypothetical Englishmen 
of the future to whom I am alluding. But there will be this great 
difference : that in the case of our Catholic forefathers they re- 
newed and maintained their allegiance when every kind of injustice 
was being inflicted upon them. 

The contingency to which I refer will be of a very interesting 
character when it arises, as some day it undoubtedly will; for, 
whereas a few years ago the British Sovereign was King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Dominions beyond the seas, he 
has now, under the new development of the constitution of the 
Empire, become in reality King of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, King of the Free State of Ireland, King of Canada, of 
Australia, King of New Zealand, of South Africa, and Emperor of 
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India. While it is possible that Englishmen may then be still 
insistent on the Protestant character of their King, it is extremely 
unlikely that Canada and Australia and New Zealand and South 
Africa, with their wholly independent governments, will attach 
the same importance to a matter of this kind. When that day 
arrives the subjects of the Empire will do well to take for their 
example the English Catholics of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who maintained their civil allegiance unbroken in spite of the 
terrible treatment to which they were subjected, and gave thereby 
an example to all future ages of the way in which Catholics know 
how to render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s while rendering 
unfalteringly to God the things that are God’s. 





There is one other thought suggested by the new 
form of Declaration. Why is the head of the English 
nation bound to call himself emphatically a Protestant, 
while millions of his subjects are not allowed to style 
themselves, in official documents and even in a loyal 
address to their Protestant temporal Sovereign, 
unequivocally Catholics? The term “Roman Catholic” 
has a double meaning, and I can use it only in our own 
sense, for I am a Catholic and an Englishman. 

However, there has never been the slightest doubt 
as to the cordial benevolence which His Majesty King 
George entertains and shows towards all his Catholic 
and Roman subjects, English or of other nationality. 
The Coronation ceremony imposed on him the obligation 
to proclaim himself a “faithful Protestant”, but his good 
sense and his sympathy refused to interpret the title in 
the sense of any limitation of his kingly regard for any 
of his liegemen. 

Several of the chief officials of his Household have 
in fact for many years been Catholics, and one of them 
has served the Royal Household continuously for more 
than fifty years since he became a Gentleman Usher to 
Queen Victoria. It is strange now to read in the 
biography of Lord Granville what extraordinary difh- 
culties arose before Queen Victoria could nominate 
Lord Howard of Glossop as the first new Catholic Peer. 
Honours and decorations of every kind, including the 
award of the Order of Merit, have since been given 
to Catholics as freely as to any other subjects who have 
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earned them during His Majesty’s reign. More than 
the outward signs of his royal favour, Catholics value the 
personal confidence which has been given by His Majesty 
to the Catholics who have received such distinctions. 
Yet even in 1914, owing to the anti-Papal feeling of 
many in England, it seemed quite out of the question 
that His Majesty’s Government would, within measurable 
time, appoint an official Minister accredited to the Holy 
See. That development occurred quite early in the 
Great War, which brought so many other incredible 
changes. The Great Powers suddenly realized that the 
Holy See was, even in practical affairs, an immense 
supra-national influence which could not be ignored. 
Tens of thousands of prisoners, many of them hope- 
lessly crippled or severely mutilated, were captured by 
the armies on both sides within a few months, and all 
sorts of questions concerning their welfare, spiritual as 
well as material, arose. Frantic efforts were made to 
find a neutral intermediary to arrange for the exchange 
of men who could no longer take part in military service. 
The Holy See, as ever, was active at once in providing 
for the sufferers of all nations, while the new Pope 
continued unceasingly the vain efforts of his great 
predecessor to prevent the holocaust which spread over 
Europe. An interesting experience in I9I19 showed 
me how the efforts of Benedict XV for the betterment 
of prisoners of war earned their gratitude. A British 
officer came to the Venerabile to ask for a recommenda- 
tion for an audience. “I want to see your Pope,” he 
said, “or, if I can’t see him myself, I want someone to 
thank him on behalf of my fellow officers for what he 
did for us when we were prisoners of the Turks. We had 
a bad time; our food was insufficient and bad. But on 
Christmas Day we had our first good meal since our 
capture at Tell-el-Kebad. Ever after we were treated 
decently. ‘That was due to your Pope, and I want him 
to know that we are grateful.” A fine statue has been 
raised in a semi-public place in Istanbul (Constantinople) 
to Benedict XV—Benefactor of Mankind”—by the 
subscriptions of persons of all creeds and nationalities. 
Both Germany and Austria had representatives at the 
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Vatican and were able to enlist its help at once in every 
effort of the kind. France, with her anti-clerical poli- 
ticians in control, was still determined never to renew 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See, even while vital 
negotiations concerning the war were being conducted in 
Rome. But the British Government had a better sense 
of realities, and before the end of 1914 it sent a special 
envoy as its accredited representative. It was thus able 
to secure immediately and without the slightest difficulty 
the cordial co-operation of the Holy See in all its efforts 
to relieve suffering and to effect exchanges of prisoners. 
It also gained the advantage of intimate consultation 
with the Vatican in every movement that was initiated 
with the object of bringing the war to an end. The 
temporary mission thus established soon became a regular 
legation. Count de Salis was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Holy See 
in 1916. He was succeeded in 1922 by Sir Odo Russell, 
and he in turn by Sir Henry Chilton, in 1928, until the 
appointment of Sir Charles Wingfield, as His Majesty’s 
present Minister, in 1933.* 

Many other developments during the World War 
brought about closer relations between the King and 
his Catholic subjects and showed how far times had 
changed since the days when the interests of Catholics 
could not be recognized. Cardinal Bourne’s request for 
more Army and Navy chaplains on active service was 
quickly granted, after the usual opposition in certain 
quarters had been overborne. In the British and Colonial 
forces Catholic soldiers of every rank showed that their 
loyalty to their King and Country was only intensified 
by their Catholic faith. Some of the most responsible 
commands during the war passed into their hands. 
General Sir Alfred Keogh, as Director-General of the 
R.A.M.C,. at the War Office from the outbreak of the 
war, was head of a service in which many Catholics have 
risen to the highest positions. At the War Office also 


* I prefer not to dilate here on the attitude of the Government 
towards Benedict XV’s Peace Note of 1917. But I may say that Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State to His Holiness, authorized me to write to 
Lord Braye to confirm his lordship’s statement that the note was never 
even acknowledged. 
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Lieut.-General Sir George McDonogh became in turn 
Director of Military Intelligence and Adjutant-General. 
On active service many Catholics commanded brigades 
or divisions, while General Bulfin had the splendid 
distinction of commanding the army corps which cap- 
tured Jerusalem and liberated the Holy Places. In the 
Navy likewise the great tradition of sailors like the late 
Admiral Lord Walter Kerr was finely upheld by such 
commanders as Admiral Charlton—a class-mate of the 
present writer at Ushaw College, Durham. In the War 
Cabinet itself, sharing the supreme responsibilities of the 
Empire in its time of greatest danger, were two Catholic 
statesmen from the Dominions, Sir Joseph Ward as 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, and Lord Morris as 
Premier of Newfoundland. Among the many Catholics 
who rendered incalculable services at home and in the 
field, the late Colonel Sir Mark. Sykes deserves very 
special mention as one of the two assistant secretaries 
of the War Cabinet. In British diplomacy during the 
same years the services of Catholics as ambassadors and 
at the Foreign Office were equally notable, with Lord 
Tyrrell and Sir Eric Drummond in Whitehall and Sir 
Esme Howard at Madrid, to mention only the most 
outstanding names. 

It was no wonder that the ties of mutual affection 
between His Majesty and his Catholic subjects were 
enormously strengthened by the years of war. Cardinal 
Bourne, brought into frequent contact with His Majesty 
and his Ministers by all sorts of questions and good 
causes during these years, was supremely well qualified 
to act as their leader and spokesman. His efforts easily 
obtained arrangements for an adequate supply of chap- 
lains to the fighting services, and before long the Holy 
See had appointed the first Army Bishop for the British 
forces. Other problems in which the Catholic Hierarchy 
was able to play a very helpful part arose soon after the 
war, when the conflict in Ireland had assumed a deplor- 
able character, and negotiations for a settlement were 
urgently needed. There, too, Cardinal Bourne was able 
to exercise his great personal influence behind the scenes, 
which was none the less important because he refused 
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with characteristic reticence to reply to the many unjust 
accusations levelled against him. The Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 abolished the former veto upon the 
appointment of a Catholic as the King’s Viceroy in 
Ireland, and soon afterwards Lord Edmund Talbot went 
to Ireland with the title of Lord FitzAlan as the first 
Catholic Viceroy. 

To Lord FitzAlan and to Captain Francis Blundell 
particularly, and not least to the generous assistance of a 
non-Catholic member of Parliament, Mr. Dennis Herbert, 
Catholics in England are deeply indebted for their energy 
and skilful diplomacy in carrying through yet another 
development which removed many old disabilities of the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic Relief Act of 1926, to 
which His Majesty gave assent after it had passed by large 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament, swept aside once 
and for all a large number of enactments which had been in- 
tended to penalize or to restrict the practice of the Catholic 
religion in England. Most of them had grown obsolete 
or even been forgotten ; some, such as the prohibition 
of bells on Catholic churches or the wearing of religious 
garb in public, had long been openly disregarded. Only 
a few important exceptions were still retained, preserving 
the Act of Settlement with its unjust obligation upon 
the conscience of the King and his heirs in compelling 
them to remain “faithful Protestants”, and declaring 
illegal the appointment of any Catholic to the position 
of Lord Chancellor. This last restriction was preserved 
on the ridiculous ground that the Chancellor, who is 
“Keeper of the King’s Conscience”, should not be a 
Catholic, although there is apparently no law to prevent 
his being an atheist. The subsequent canonization of 
St. Thomas More—one of the greatest Lord Chancellors 
that England has ever had and surely one of the most de- 
voted and chivalrous keepers of the King’s conscience—is 
a strangely ironic commentary on this unjust persistence 
in discriminating against the King’s Catholic subjects 
as lawyers, who are otherwise allowed to rise to the highest 
positions in the profession. Nevertheless, the Catholic 
Relief Act of 1926 remains one of the chief milestones 
in the recovery of Catholic rights in England in modern 
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times, and Catholics will always regard it as one of the 
chief blessings of His Majesty’s reign. 

Three years before the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Act, the King had himself performed an act of official 
courtesy which gave the greatest pleasure to his Catholic 
subjects. Having arranged to pay a visit with the Queen 
to the King of Italy, he decided that his visit to Rome 
should also include a visit to the Pope. The announce- 
ment of His Majesty’s intentions provoked even in 1923 
the usual protests from the Protestant Alliance and similar 
bodies, but the general feeling of British people was 
admirably expressed by The Times. In a leading article 
it wrote: 

The King is going to Rome, and the King is going to meet the 
Pope. What could be more natural? ... Roman Catholics 
in all countries would be surprised and hurt were the King to 
quit Rome without having seen the Pope. Nowhere would they 
be more surprised than in Rome itself and in Italy, and nowhere 
would they be so much hurt as in the English-speaking lands. 
Catholics and non-Catholics everywhere would consider the 
omission to be a slight. 


His Majesty was, in fact, following the precedent created 
by King Edward VII, who paid a visit to Pope Leo XIII 
very soon after his Coronation, when he also went to Rome. 

King George’s visit took place on g May, 1923, 
when His Holiness had been Pope for a little more than a 
year and when the new regime in Italy under Signor 
Mussolini was scarcely a year old. The time had not 
yet come when hopes of a reconciliation between the 
Holy See and Italy could be seriously entertained, and 
the visit to both Courts required special arrangements. 
His Majesty was accompanied by General Lord Cavan, 
who had commanded the British forces in Italy at the 
end of the war, and by the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Madden, as well as Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Sir Clive 
Wigram, and Sir Charles Cust. Her Majesty was ac- 
companied by the Dowager Countess of Minto, and Sir 
Harry L. Verney. Special carriages from the Vatican 
were sent to the British Legation to bring their 
Majesties and their suite, and the arrangements for their 
drive and arrival were made by the Papal Majordomo and 
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Maestro di Camera, and the Commandant of the Gen- 
darmerie. The courtyard of San Damaso was kept clear 
for their arrival, when they were received on the Papal 
staircase by the Majordomo, who had with him Prince 
Ruspoli, Grand Master of the Sacred Hospice, Prince 
Aldo Brandini, Commandant of the Noble Guard, and 
the other principal officials of the Vatican Palaces. 
Greeted by the usual fanfaronade of military trumpets, 
and preceded by the Swiss Guard and the Bussolanti, 
they were brought with full ceremonial to the Sala del 
Tronetto to meet His Holiness. A long and delightful 
interview in private then took place until Their Majesties 
went on to visit Cardinal Gasparri, dressed in his full 
robes as Cardinal Secretary of State, in his apartments 
on the first floor. In a tour of the Vatican Library 
and Museums, Their Majesties were escorted by Cardinal 
Gasquet, who showed them many of the Vatican’s 
English treasures, including the presentation copy of 
King Henry VIII’s reply to Martin Luther, which earned 
him from the Pontiff of the time the title of “Defender 
of the Faith”. I believe that the love letters of Anne 
Boleyn, which also exist in the Vatican Library, were 
shown to Their Majesties on the same occasion. 

Two incidents of the Royal visit to the Pope deserve 
to be recorded. The English-speaking Prelates had 
received a copy of the Protocol printed at the Vatican 
Press for the occasion, and their presence in the Anti- 
camera was required. By my side stood Mgr. Mann, 
an Englishman to the marrow, straight in speech to 
bluntness. Their Majesties, passing by our line of 
purple-clad Englishmen, shook hands witheach. ‘To Her 
Majesty, Mgr. Mann boldly gave vent to his admiration : 
“Your Majesty looks every inch a Queen”—that was most 
true, though only Mgr. Mann could have uttered it ; 
“You have won the hearts of all Rome”—which was 
also most true. Her Majesty understood, and so did we 
all. Passing on to the Sala Clementina, the King saw 
clerical students in cassocks who were wearing their war 
medals. Mgr. MacShane was there with his high 
military distinction upon his breast. The King stopped 
with evident interest and spoke to each. We rectors 
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were proud of our heroes, “our men”. The recent 
telegram of Pius XI to congratulate the King on 6 
June and the — to it from His Majesty were in terms 
of mutual regard and gave joy to many. 

Recalling that happy visit very recently in Rome, the 
Holy Father expressed the delight which he had felt on 
being told by His Majesty that his Catholic subjects then 
numbered many millions. ‘Their numbers have increased 
very rapidly even during His Majesty’s reign, and that 
increase has been reflected very remarkably in their public 
services in every field. The Great War showed how 
splendidly they could contribute to the defence of the 
Empire in all the fighting services, in spite of the fear 
of “divided allegiance”. In peace they have attained 
the foremost rank in many directions. Less than a 
century ago, when Cardinal Wiseman returned to England 
for his first protracted visit as the young Rector of the 
English College in Rome, he found the small remnant of 
English Catholics just “emerging from the Catacombs”’. 
When he wrote, it was only a few years since they had 
recovered the right to sit in either House of Parliament. 
Conditions since that time have undergone an extra- 
ordinary transformation, and not least during His Majesty’s 
reign. Catholics have become Premiers as well as Cabinet 
Ministers in almost every one of the self-governing 
Dominions since 1910. New Zealand has had a most 
famous Prime Minister in Sir Joseph Ward; Canada 
has had Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; Newfoundland, Lord 
Morris ; and both the Irish F ree State and the Common- 
wealth of Australia have each had Catholics as their 
Prime Ministers in the last two Governments. In the 
civic life of London especially Catholics have played a 
most distinguished part. This year, a Catholic is Lord 
Mayor of London, and the prospective Lord Mayor 
for the next year also was a Catholic until the lamented 
death of Sir Harold Downer a few weeks ago. The late 
Sir John Gilbert was the first Catholic to be elected 
an Alderman of the London County Council, in the 
year of the King’s accession. He had become Chairman 
of most of its sectional committees before he was elected 
Chairman of the L.C.C. itself in 1920; and another 
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Catholic, Sir Francis Anderton, was elected to succeed 
him as its Chairman a few years later. Throughout 
England the participation of Catholics in modern public 
life has received full recognition, in election to the 
highest posts of honour. 

The development of Catholic education during the last 
quarter of acentury may give us courage to face the future. 
This betterment of Catholic-school work has been most 
marked in secondary schools. The opportunity given to 
Catholics by the 1902 Act was impeded by the McKenna 
regulations, which were repealed in 1919. Since then, 
Catholic secondary schools and training-colleges have been 
able to take advantage of financial aid from the Govern- 
ment on the same terms as other non-maintained institu- 
tions. ‘They have grown rapidly in numbers and the 
standard of their efficiency. Inthe Universities, in the old 
as well as in the modern foundations, Catholics have won 
the highest positions in open competition. The Catholic 
chaplaincies—Father Ronald Knox at Oxford, Father 
Gilbey at Cambridge, Father Mathew at London— 
indicate the increase and the acceptability of Catholics 
in the Universities. We should also mention the dis- 
tinguished professors who have done credit to the Catholic 
name—Professors Bullough, Urquhart, de Zulueta, 
Gardner, and others. In the professions and the arts 
there have been many conspicuous instances of prominent 
Catholics, such as the election of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
as President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
or of Sir John Lavery as President of the Royal Society 
of Portrait Painters. In literature the number of 
Catholic writers of the foremost distinction is still more 
remarkable, and their number has been greatly increased 
by the large number of converts to the Catholic Church 
among those who exercise that powerful influence over 
the minds of their contemporaries. 

Catholics may well take pride in the rapid growth of 
their influence as a corporate body among all the King’s 
subjects. These brief comments on the position of 
Catholics under his reign would be very incomplete if 
they did not take account also of the continuous growth 
in the organization of the Church within the British 
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Empire during the same period. Even in England and 
Wales these twenty-five years have seen a remarkable 
transformation. Cardinal Bourne, as Archbishop of 
Westminster when the King was crowned, was still 
Metropolitan for the whole of England, and the 
appointment of new bishops still rested with the Sacred 
College of Propaganda. But the year 1911 brought a 

eat advance in consolidation of the Catholic revival, 
when England was divided into three provinces, with 
metropolitan archbishops, instead of suffragans of 
Westminster, in Liverpool and Birmingham. A few years 
later Wales was divided into two dioceses, and the see 
of Newport became the metropolitan see of an Arch- 
bishop of Cardiff. Other later developments have created 
two more new sees, of Lancaster and Brentwood. 

But these developments at home, which reflect the 
constant expansion and organization of the Church in 
Great Britain, should be studied together with the very 
rapid advance of the Church in the King’s realms over- 
seas. | His Majesty’s words to Pius XI, during the 
memorable visit to the Vatican above described, told 
of the millions of Catholic subjects in the Kingdom and 
Empire under his sway, and described them as amongst the 
most loyal of his people. In the last quarter of a century 
the number of Catholics in British lands has grown 
apace. His Majesty’s Catholic subjects are now more 
than seventeen millions. In Great Britain alone they now 
number almost three millions, whereas on the accesion 
of Queen Victoria they were probably not 300,000. 
In Northern America they have increased within the 
King’s reign from some 2,800,000 to close on five millions, 
of whom considerably more than four millions are in 
Canada alone. In Asia, the Catholic population has 
grown from less than 2,100,000 in 1910 to nearly 3,300,000 
today, while the number of its bishops and vicars 
apostolic has increased from thirty-six to forty-six. All 
Australasia a hundred years ago was still treated as an 
extremely remote mission by the Holy See. It was, 
if I am not mistaken, under the jurisdiction of Zanzibar 
Vicariate on the East of Africa! Australia was often 
described as New Holland in the early years of Queen 
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Victoria’s reign. Only a few isolated priests had as yet 
péuetrated into its unknown wilds, devoting themselves 
to se, vice of the convicts who were most of its white 
population. But today the Catholic population of 
Australasia has grown from 1,100,000 at the King’s 
accession to 1,450,000, of whom the Commonwealth of 
Australia alone has some 1,150,000 and New Zealand 
nearly 200,000 more; while the number of bishops, 
vicars apostolic, and prefects apostolic in Australia 
alone has grown from thirty to fifty-nine in twenty-five 
years. Of British Africa I may speak with some first-hand 
personal knowledge. In the territories of Africa, which 
are either-Colonies or Protectorates or mandated countries 
under British rule, there are, after little more than half 
a century of evangelizing efforts, about a million and a 
half of Catholics: in 1910 they numbered some 350,000 
or considerably less than half a million. 

Statistics are not always, by any means, good guides 
to learn of progress: proverbially they may prove any- 
thing. Yet I have seen the reality of the faith of the 
Black converts to the Church in East and West and @entral 
Africa. And I may be allowed to testify de visu%iv the 
zeal and self-sacrifice of our missionaries, and to the free- 
dom granted by the British Government to our Catholic 
missionaries. From the valuable handbook to our 
missions, published by the Sacred College of Propaganda,* 
up-to-date figures may be obtained which show the 
advance of the Catholic Apostolate in the lands wherein 
floats the British Flag. Much has been done at home 
and overseas to extend the Kingdom of God. But there 
is no room for self-complacency. Vast work still remains 
to be done. We are a small minority in our own land, 
and myriads of souls still know not, or receive not, 
the mission of the Church for the civilizing of mankind. 
In some countries to our sorrow men have deliberately 
lost themselves for the time being! We have to make 
up by our increase of fervour and zeal for the leeway and 
the loss. Nihil factum si quid faciendum. 

>< ARTHUR, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
* Guida delle Missions Cattoliche. 
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SAINT JOHN FISHER AND CAMBRIDGE 





HEN St. John Fisher first came up to Michael- 
house, as a boy of fourteen, in 1483, Cambridge 
was not to be compared with the great universities of 
Christendom, Bologna and Paris, Padua and Oxford, 
nor even with some of those of more recent foundation, 
such as Vienna or Heidelberg. She was provincial. Her 
dowry of scholarship and prestige, of buildings and funds, 
was small. Yet forty years later Erasmus could write 
that “fat Paris and Cambridge the study of theology 
flourishes as it has never done elsewhere”.* ‘Thus it was 
in Fisher’s lifetime that Cambridge rose, for the first 
time, to a position of international importance. That 
she did so was mainly due to him. 

Our saint was the son of a prosperous and pious mercer 
of Beverley, who died while his children were yet of 
tender age. The controversy over the actual date of 
St. John’s birth has recently been ended by Dr. A. H. 
Lloyd, who has discovered in the papal archives a dis- 
pensation granted by Innocent VIII to John Fisher, 
Fellow of Michaelhouse, to be ordained priest, although 
under the canonical age. The entry in the register under 
June 1491 gives Fisher’s own authority for the statement 
that he was then in his twenty-second year.t This gives 
final confirmation to the statement of the Bishop of 
Faenza, who was papal nuncio in Paris in 1535 and had 
known Fisher in England, that at the time of his martyr- 
dom, in June 1535, Fisher was sixty-five years of age 
(and not ninety, as rumour in England then said). It 
also explains how Fisher came to take his B.A. degree in 
1487, a most reasonable date if, as it is now certain, 
Fisher was born in the latter part of the year 1469. 

The foundations of his education were laid by a priest 
of the collegiate church at Beverley. When he was about 
fourteen years old, his mother and her advisers decided 
that his evident bent for learning indicated that he ought 
to continue his studies. So he took the eight days’ journey 
to Cambridge and commenced residence under the tutor- 

* Evasmi Epistolae, ed. Allen, Vol. IV, No. 1238. 

t A. H. Lloyd, Early History of Christ's College, 1934, p. 391. 

Vol. 197 17 B 
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ship of Dr. William Melton, Fellow of Michaelhouse. 


In the same year he proceeded to the initial degree of 
Master in Grammar, a precocious performance. The 
B.A. degree followed in 1487, and the M.A. in 1491. 
He was elected Fellow of Michaelhouse, and in 1494 
Senior Proctor of the University, a post which carried 
other and considerably greater administrative responsi- 
bilities than it does now. In 1497 Dr. Melton, by then 
Master of Michaelhouse, was advanced to the chancellor- 
ship of the cathedral church of York; and the Fellows 
thereupon elected Fisher into the vacant mastership. 
Four years later, on § July, 1501, he commenced Doctor 
of Divinity ; and on 1§ July of that year he was elected 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. This bare recital of 
degrees and elections indicates that Fisher at an early 
age displayed such qualities of scholarship and business 
capacity as to win the confidence of his colleagues. 

Fortunately we can be tolerably sure of what St. John 
looked like. The Holbein drawings have made his features 
widely known. But some confusion has been caused by 
the existence of several portraits, for example in Queens’ 
and St. John’s Colleges, which are clearly not of the man 
whom Holbein drew. Since, therefore, the description 
of Fisher given in his sixteenth-century biography tallies 
so well with the Holbein drawings, I trust that I may be 
excused for quoting it at length, even though it evidently 
refers to his appearance after middle life. 


In stature of body he was tall and comely, exceeding the common 
or middle sort of men, for he was to the full quantity of six foot 
in height ; and being therewith very slender and lean, was never- 
theless upright and well formed, straight backed, big jointed and 
strongly sinewed. His hair by nature black... ; his eyes long and 
round, neither full black nor full grey, but of a mixed colour 
between both; his forehead smooth and large, his nose of a 
good and even proportion, somewhat wide mouthed and big 
jawed as one ordained to utter speech and speak much: wherein 
was notwithstanding a certain comeliness; his skin somewhat 
tawny, mixed with many blue veins. His face, hands and all his 
body, so bare of flesh as is almost incredible, which came the 
rather (as may be thought) by the great abstinence and penance 
he used upon himself many years together, even from his youth. 
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In his countenance he bare such a reverend gravity and there- 
with in his doings exercised such discreet severity, that not only 
of his equals, but even of his superiors, he was both honoured and 
feared.* 


The virtues which went to make his saintly character 
developed out of innumerable decisions and actions ; 
unfailing courtesy to all, whether of high or low degree ; 
laborious and thankless attention to the details of admini- 
stration ; thoughtful advice and help to many an obscure 
student ; stern severity to his own body ; daily and whole- 
hearted intercession, self-consecration, and adoration of 
his Lord. Those are the realities which are recorded in 
the Book of Life. What have been their full effects it is 
impossible to guess. We must content ourselves with 
what man can estimate, the public achievements of 
Fisher’s academic career. 

These can be said to have been four in number: 
the foundations of the Lady Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity and her Preachership; the conversion of 
Godshouse into Christ’s College; the foundation of 
St. John’s-College; and the introduction of the New 
Learning, particularly of Greek, into the University. 
That two of these should have been connected with the 
direct provision of teaching and two with the endowment, 
building and organization of colleges is a good reflection 
of Fisher’s devotion to learning and his capacity for 
business. 

A well-known passage in Fisher’s Latin oration before 
Henry VII at Cambridge, in 1506, dwells upon the 
discouragement which had oppressed the University in 
the speaker’s earlier years : 


I know not [he said] whether it was due to the continual law- 
suits and wrongs inflicted upon us by the town, or to the long 
continued fevers which excessively afflicted us, so that we lost 
many of our number, including ten eminent and learned members 
of our doctorate ; or to some other cause. Anyhow, patrons and 
benefactors of the arts there were few, indeed virtually none. 
Whatever the cause, a weariness of letters and learning increasingly 


*F. Van Ortroy, S.J., Vie du bienheureux martyr Jean Fisher, in 
Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XII, p. 208. 
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came over nearly all of us, so that many bethought themselves 
how they might advantageously take their departure. 


He went on to quote Cicero’s inquiry why so few 
Romans had devoted themselves to the study of philo- 
sophy ; and the answer: “because the subject was not 
held in honour. It is honour which nourishes the arts.’’* 
And at last the arts were being honoured. Fisher de- 
clared that none could testify better than he to King 
Henry’s disinterested encouragement of learning. For 
why had the King elevated him to the See of Rochester, 
contrary to all expectation since he was very young for 
such a post, he had no interest at court, and he had 
previously held no benefice ? Was it not true, he asked 
the King, that he had been thus honoured solely as an 
encouragement to the academic world? But the King 
had gone farther in showing his interest in and favour 
towards the University; by coming and devoting a 
considerable time to attendance at the disputations in 
the schools, and by taking in hand the completion of 
Henry VI’s noble college of King’s (whose half-finished 
buildings must, for half a century, have been a source of 
discouragement to members of the University). Lastly, 
King Henry had that day given further proof of his 
liberality to learning (an allusion to Henry’s gift of a 
hundred pounds towards the rebuilding of the University 
church and a hundred marks to the University itself). 
Whether it was Fisher’s words that moved the usually 

arsimonious King, or the sad spectacle then presented 

y Henry VI’s foundation, three years later King Henry 
bequeathed the then princely sum of five thousand pounds 
to the authorities of King’s and instructed his executors 
to advance further sums if necessary, for the “perfect 
finishing” of that great work. 

If Fisher, upon an occasion that might excuse some 
exaggeration of statement, made too much of such 
favour as Henry VII in his lifetime showed to learning, 
it would have been difficult for him to exaggerate the 
benefits which Cambridge received from the King’s 
mother, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 


* J. Lewis, Life of Dr. John Fisher, 2 vols., 1855. Vol. II, p. 269. 
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Richmond and Derby. He had first been brought to her 
notice in 1495, when, as Senior Proctor, he had been 
required by University business to visit the Court at 
Greenwich. The visit is recorded in Fisher’s careful 
return of his expenses: “Breakfast before crossing to 
Greenwich, threepence ; passage there and back, four- 
pence; dinner with the Lady Mother of the King, nil ; 
supper with the Lord Chancellor, nil.”* The Lady 
Margaret may have been impressed at that time by the 
tall, ascetic, and modest Yorkshireman ; or she may have 
seen him again at intervals in the next few years and 
gradually come to the conclusion that he was the man 
whom she wanted as her spiritual director. It was not 
till some date between 1497 and 1500 that she took 
him away from Cambridge for a while to be her chaplain 
and confessor. 

Then began the years of happy co-operation between 
the aged princess and the priest, who was almost young 
enough to be her grandson. Fisher has given us a picture 
of his royal friend and patroness in the sermon which he 
preached at her month’s mind, from the appropriate 
text, “Martha said to Jesus”. 


She was bounteous and liberal to every person of her knowledge 
and acquaintance. Avarice and covetousness she most hated. 
She was also of singular easiness to be spoken unto and full court- 
eous answer she would make to all that came unto her. Of 
marvellous gentleness she was unto all folks, but specially unto her 
own whom she trusted and loved right tenderly. Trifling things 
that were little to be regarded she would let pass by, but the 
others that were of weight and substance wherein she might 
profit she would not let for any pain or labour to take upon 
hand. ... She was of singular wisdom far passing the common 


rate of women, good in remembrance and of holding memory. 
A ready wit she had also... . 


He describes her efficient management of her house- 
hold, for which she drew up rules; her support of the 
causes of poor suitors, whose legal expenses she often 
met; the twelve poor persons whom she maintained in 
her house ; her regular and lengthy times of prayer and 
her devotion to the sacraments. Then he breaks out : 

* Lewis, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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All England for her death had cause of weeping. The poor 


creatures that were wont to receive her alms. . . . The students 
of both Universities to whom she was as a mother. All the learned 
men of England to whom she was a very patroness.... All 
good priests and clerks to whom she was a true defenderess. 
All the noble men and women to whom she was a mirror and 
exemplar of honour. All the common people of this realm for 
whom she was in their causes a common mediatrice. 


Reciting evidences of her faith he describes her as: 


She that ordained two continual readers in both the universities 
to teach the holy divinity of Jesu, she that ordained preachers 
perpetual to publish the doctrine and faith of Christ Jesu, she 
that builded a college royal to the honour of the name of Christ 
Jesu, and left to her executors another to be builded to maintain 
his faith and doctrine. Beside all this founded in the monastery 
of Westminster where her body lieth three priests to pray for her 
perpetually. She whom I have many times heard say that if the 
Christian princes would have warred upon the enemies of his 
faith, she would be glad yet to go follow the host and help to 
wash their clothes for the love of Jesu... .* 


Years afterwards he summed up his relations with the 
saintly lady when he wrote, ““Thhough she chose me as her 
director, to hear her confessions and to guide her life, 
yet I gladly confess that I learnt more from her great 
virtue than ever I could teach to her.” 

The cause for which Fisher sought the support of his 
royal patroness was primarily the training of clergy to 
become worthy pastors of Christ’s flock, and the dis- 
semination of the Gospel by earnest and evangelical 
preachers. There was no more pressing need. The 
activity of the Lollards had brought all popular preaching 
into disrepute with the ecclesiastical authorities ; and the 
secular priest who was found to be preaching without 
a licence was liable to be punished. A sermon once a 
quarter, or even less frequently, was nothing uncommon ; 
and if sermons were rare, so also were priests competent 
to deliver them. And contemporary critics describe 
the masters and doctors, trained at the universities, as 


* English Works of John Fisher, Part I, edited by J. E. B. Mayor, 1876, 
pp. 289-310. 
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being skilful only in verbal jugglery and arid intellect- 


ualism. 

So the first-fruits of Fisher’s influence with the Lady 
Margaret took the form of her establishment of a lecture- 
ship in theology in each of the universities. She appears 
already to have made payments from time to time for 
the delivery of courses of lectures at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. But now she permanently endowed the two 
lectureships which today form the senior professorships 
in England. The legal deed was executed on 8 September, 
1503, and provided that daily in term, and in the long 
vacation up till 8 September, from seven to eight o’clock 
in the morning, or at some other appointed hour, the 
lecturer should publicly read such works in divinity as 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, with the college of 
doctors, should judge necessary. The only break in the 
course was to occur in Lent, if the Chancellor thought 
fit, so that both the lecturer and his hearers might, 
during that season, devote themselves to preaching. 
The lecturer was to be elected triennially before the 
long vacation by all the doctors, bachelors and inceptors 
in divinity, whether seculars or regulars, having been 
regents in arts. He was forbidden to receive any fee. 
Instead, the foundress, having given various bene- 
factions to the great and wealthy Abbey of Westminster, 
now provided that that house should pay {13 6s. 8d. 
in half-yearly instalments to her lecturer. This sum, 
being larger than the income of any of the parochial 
livings in Cambridge and equal to one-third of the 
whole yearly revenue of St. Catharine’s, represented a 
handsome salary, which might induce the ablest men to 
undertake the arduous duties of the post. 

Very naturally the first lecturer elected was Fisher 
himself ; but he did not complete his three years. The 
regulations for the lectureship provided that a lecturer, 
if elevated to the chancellorship or vice-chancellorship, 
must vacate his chair. This Fisher did, on being elected 
Chancellor of the University in 1504. 

While thus making provision for the better education 
of preachers, Fisher had also taken steps to make more 
preachers available. His efforts at Rome were successful 
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in obtaining from Pope Alexander VI a bull, of May 1503, 
granting to the Chancellor of the University perpetual 
leave to choose annually twelve suitable doctors, masters 
or graduates, in priests’ orders, to preach the Word of 
God freely throughout England, Scotland and Ireland, 
notwithstanding any ordinances or constitutions to the 
contrary ; provided that those so appointed did not 
preach in places where ordinaries themselves preached, 
without the latters’ consent, or without the permission 
of the rectors of the churches concerned.* In view of 
the difficulties placed in the way of popular preaching, 
it was a triumph to have secured papal permission for 
this group of evangelists to be exempt from the need of 
special licences in the various dioceses of these islands. 

One other provision for the dissemination of the 
Gospel did Fisher and the Lady Margaret make: her 
Preachership, founded on 30 October, 1504, and endowed 
with an income of {10a year. The salary seems a con- 
siderable one in view of the duties required of the preacher 
who, although to be unbeneficed, was also to be a resident 
Fellow of some college at Cambridge. For he was 
only to preach six times a year, during the three years 
for which he held his office. Again, no doubt, the inten- 
tion of Fisher and his patroness was to get the ablest men 
for this purpose. The sermons were to be delivered at 
twelve named places in the dioceses of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, each congregation thus hearing the preacher 
once in two years. 

It was in that year of 1504 that Henry VII, aware that 
few of his selections for bishoprics had been dictated by 
the worthiest motives, determined to make some amends 
by promoting Fisher, despite his youth, to the See of 
Rochester. Before doing so he wrote to his mother 
asking her leave to take her chaplain for the episcopate ; 
for without her pleasure known, he was unwilling to 
move him or to tempt him with a mitre. The Countess’s 
approval was, no doubt, readily given. And on 24 Novem- 
ber, 1504, Fisher was consecrated bishop. 

But before he entered upon his career as a diocesan 


* A licence to preach, granted by Fisher in 1522, recites the terms of 
this bull. See Lewis, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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bishop, Fisher had persuaded his patroness to devote 
her charity to Cambridge on a more lavish scale than 
hitherto. At some date before 1503 she appears to have 
consulted him about her schemes for a considerable 
further endowment of the Abbey at Westminster. 
Fisher strongly opposed the plan. Westminster, the 
richest of all the abbeys in England, was wealthy enough, 
in his opinion; whereas the universities, especially 
Cambridge, were but poorly endowed. If she wished to 
promote virtue and learning, he submitted, she could 
not do better than provide for the maintenance of the 
scholars of whom Holy Church stood sorely in need. 
The Lady Margaret accepted the suggestion and made 
Fisher the bearer of a letter to her son, the King, request- 
ing him to alter the licence already granted to her for 
the endowment of Westminster. Fisher was equally 
successful with Henry VII and returned to the Countess 
with a reply in which the King “with all his heart and 
goodwill” permitted her “to alter and change part of a 
licence for to be put into mortmain at Westminster, 
and now to be converted into the University of Cam- 
bridge, for her soul’s health”’. 

The scheme which Fisher recommended to the Lady 
Margaret was the enlargement into a considerable 
college of the small foundation of Godshouse. The 
selection of Godshouse for this purpose is attributed by 
the Countess herself to her pious desire to further a 
work begun under the auspices of her first husband’s 
half-brother, Henry VI, of blessed memory. But it 
seems possible that there were other reasons for her 
choice ; since, in fact, Henry VI had had little enough 
to do with Godshouse, and there were other deserving 
bodies in Cambridge, of Lancastrian foundation and 
small means. Dr. Lloyd has convincingly argued that 
these reasons are to be found in Fisher’s intimate friend- 
ship with John Syclyng, the Proctor (or Master) of Gods- 
house ; and in Fisher’s approval of the peculiar character 
given to the house by its real founder, William Bingham, 
some sixty years before. 

Syclyng was but a few years senior to Fisher. They 
were frequently collaborators in university business. In 
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1495, when Fisher was in London as Senior Proctor, 
Syclyng was his companion; and in 1501, when Fisher 
was made Vice-Chancellor, Syclyng was Senior Proctor 
for the second time. When the endless disputes between 
the University and the town reached so acute a stage 
that direct negotiations seemed to hold out no prospect 
of a settlement, both parties agreed to submit their 
cases to the arbitrament of the Lady Margaret. Syclyng 
was the executive officer of the special syndicate appointed 
by the University in I501 to uphold its interests. In 
the course of the long discussions, which were only 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in May 1503, Fisher 
must often have had occasion to visit the Countess, 
accompanied by Syclyng. ‘The Lady Margaret would 
thus have had ample opportunity to apply to Syclyng 
her remarkable capacity for judging character. He 
evidently impressed her favourably, for in that May of 
1503 he was summoned to her country house at Coly- 
weston in Northamptonshire. Whether or not it was on 
that occasion that the matter of the adaptation of Gods- 
house was raised between them, there is record in the 
muniments of Christ’s College that soon afterwards 
Syclyng was required by the Countess’s council to 
furnish them with replies to a questionnaire on various 
points connected with the house’s statutes and endow- 
ments; and thenceforward the negotiations proceeded 
smoothly, till in 1504 a tripartite agreement was drawn 
up between the Lady Margaret, the University and 
Godshouse, providing for the further endowment of 
Godshouse with an income of {100. 

The other cause for the selection of Godshouse was its 
peculiar character. Bingham’s object in founding it had 
been to supply some of the competent schoolmasters 
needed in the numerous grammar schools of England. 
He had intended his college to be more than a mere 
hostel, whose inmates, as in the normal mediaeval college, 
would be dependent on the University for their teaching. 
It was to specialize in grammar, and for that purpose 
was to contain a resident lecturer giving instruction not 
only during term but also in the long vacation, when 
country schoolmasters could come to Cambridge to 
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ursue their studies and qualify for degrees during the 
imation season. Godshouse thus had the distinction 
of being the first “teachers’ training college” at the 
universities and of having initiated the process by which 
the colleges became not only residential centres but 
teaching bodies. ‘That this provision of college teaching 
had Fisher’s approval is clear from its reappearance in 
the statutes which he drew up for Christ’s. 

The royal charter for the foundation of Christ’s 
College was issued on 1 May, 1505. It gave the King’s 
mother authority for the conversion of Godshouse into 
Christ’s College, for the enlargement of the body to the 
number of not more than sixty in all, including the 
existing members of Godshouse, and for the revision of 
the statutes of the college. But the document was per- 
missive in form. All these changes were to be conditional 
upon the consent of the existing Master and scholars of 
Godshouse. It was not till September 1506 that Syclyng, 
who was to be Master of Christ’s, finally entered into a 
bond to accept the foundress’s statutes for the enlarged 
college. ‘Thereupon the final act was sealed on 3 October, 
and Godshouse became Christ’s College. 

Mullinger lays great emphasis on the originality of the 
statutes which Fisher drafted for Christ’s. And indeed 
they contain novel features. The authority of the 
Master was considerably more restricted than had been 
usual in colleges. He was required to be resident two 
months out of every three ; he was to take no important 
decision affecting the college without the consent of the 
majority of the Fellows; and he was to render an 
account of the college’s receipts and expenses twice a 
year. Evidently Fisher held that it was time for the 
patriarchal control of college life to give way to a more 
constitutional regime. There were to be twelve Fellows, 
selected preferably from among the scholars of the 
college. For their commons the ascetic bishop only 
allowed a shilling a week for each ; a modest provision 
compared with the sixteen pence allotted to each of the 
Fellows of Jesus College, founded in 1497. The forty- 
seven scholars were to be able to speak Latin and to 
aspire to the study of literature cal theology. ‘There 
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is no provision in the statutes for the study of canon or 
civil law or of medicine. Fisher was set on the production 
of pastoral clergy. 

But others of the supposed innovations have been 
shown by Dr. Lloyd to be but continuations of features 
which already distinguished Godshouse. Such are: the 
emphasis laid on linguistic study, including the works 
of orators and poets of antiquity ; the requirement that 
six of the scholars should prepare to become grammar- 
school masters ; the continuance of the office of college 
lecturer, together with his duty to lecture in the long 
vacation ; the provision for the admission of pensioners 
(men who paid for their maintenance in college), who 
were required to be of exemplary character. The hand 
of the foundress herself is to be perceived in a number 
of the statutes: for example, the permission to Fisher 
to occupy her own set of rooms in the college; the 
provision of a woman nurse, various domestic regulations, 
and the appointment of Fisher himself as Visitor of 
Christ’s for life. 

The long-drawn negotiations over these statutes and 
the superintendence of the new buildings rendered 
possible by the Lady Margaret’s benefaction presumably 
required the frequent presence of Fisher in Cambridge. 
It is to this cause that his connexion with Queens’ is 
attributed. He had resigned the mastership of Michael- 
house at some date soon after his elevation to the episco- 
pate, and had therefore, though Chancellor, no place of 
residence at the University. To provide the bishop with 
suitable accommodation, the President of Queens’, 
Thomas Wilkynson, agreed to resign his office. There 
is an interesting entry in the bursar’s book of the college : 
“Item for the expenses of Master Jenyns, Vice-President, 
and Master Pomell for riding to Colyweston to see the 
King’s mother about the resignation of the mastership, 
and for the expenses of ‘Thomas Barbour to Harrow-on- 
the-Hill—7s. 34d.”* Mr. Wilkynson, who was rector 
of Harrow and seldom resident in Cambridge, was 
evidently prepared to resign on condition that the 
Fellows of Queens’ would elect Fisher; for in a letter of 

* W. G, Searle, History of Queens’ College, 1867, p. 125. 
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12 April, 1505, they wrote that they had received his 
letter and the Lady Margaret’s, and promised that they 
would elect as their President the Bishop of Rochester. 
The election must have taken place a few days later, for 
Fisher appears in a document of 7 May as already Presi- 
dent of Queens’. 

Although Queens’ probably cherishes the memory of 
her sainted President, and although it was his doing that 
Erasmus later became a member of the college, it is the 
unfortunate fact that Fisher’s short presidency of three 
years has left little mark on the history of the college. 
The Lady Margaret paid a short visit to Queens’ ; 
Henry VII stayed there on the occasion of the visit to 
Cambridge mentioned above. That little else is recorded 
about Fisher’s period of presidency is not surprising if 
we consider that he was usually at Rochester, and when 
‘in Cambridge was occupied with the foundation of 
Christ’s. Nevertheless, when he announced to the 
Fellows in 1508 that he had decided to resign, they wrote 
expressing their deep obligation to him, than whom they 
could have no better President, pointing out that they 
did not ask him to reside and begging him to reconsider 
his decision. We have a second letter of theirs regretfully 
accepting his resignation and asking him to nominate his 
successor, “‘so that”, as they wrote to the Countess, “‘if 
we might not continue with him, at least by his appoint- 
ment, we should have such a one as somewhat should 
resemble him and his goodly and godly manners”. 

Fisher and his patroness were to be associated in one 
more great act for the furtherance of religion and learn- 
ing, on a scale larger than anything which they had yet 
done: the foundation of St. John’s College. Fisher is 
credited with having again persuaded the Countess to 
divert endowments intended for the Abbey of West- 
minster to the more pastoral work of training secular 
clergy at a college, not at Oxford, as some advisers urged, 
but once more in poorer Cambridge. On this occasion it 
was not proposed to graft a larger foundation upon a 
_ endowed college, but to convert the Hospital of 

t. John, a house of Augustinian canons, into a college 
with the impressive income of nearly {500 a year. The 
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hospital, whose origin dated back to the early twelfth 
century, had recently fallen upon evil days. According 
to Baker, the eighteenth-century historian of St. John’s 
College, the life and finances of the hospital were in such 
disorder that “hospitality and the service of God (the 
two great ends of their institution) were equally neg- 
lected, and in effect the house was abandoned”’.* The 
first step towards the dissolution of the hospital was to 
obtain the consent of the Visitor, the Bishop of Ely. The 
bishop was James Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby and 
stepson of the Lady Margaret, who is said to have been 
responsible for his elevation to that See (“the worst thing 
she ever did”’, says Baker). His consent was obtained by 
his stepmother ; but unfortunately no document to that 
effect was sealed at this early stage. Another preliminary 
was to persuade Henry VII to release his mother from 
her share of their joint project for the endowment of 
Westminster. Fisher again undertook the task of ap- 
proaching the King, which he did with complete success. 
The King gave his consent in a “‘very tender and affection- 
ate letter”. This letter is dated 17 July, and the year was 
presumably the last of Henry’s life, for he was so ill and 
“this sight so much appayr’d” that, though it is short, 
he says that “he had been three days, or he could make 
an end of his letter’’.t 

All seemed to be going well. But the whole situation 
was changed by the death of the King in April 1509, 
followed by that of the Lady Margaret herself two months 
later. The Countess had provided that her eight execu- 
tors should carry out her project. But four of them 
were laymen who do not seem to have shown enthusiasm 
for their duties; one was Bishop Fox of Winchester, 
who was absorbed in other business, and one was a 
cleric of little authority or weight. The remaining two 
were Fisher himself, who did the work, and Dr. Hornby, 
Master of Peterhouse, who alone gave him effectual 


support. 
There are few less enviable tasks than that of the 


* Thomas Baker, History of Si. John’s College, Cambridge; edited by 
J. E. B. Mayor, 2 vols., 1869. Vol. I, p. 61. 
t Baker, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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executor who has to fight his case against greed and 
disloyalty. Such was Fisher’s experience. We have an 
account, bearing his name, of the many and exasperating 
difficulties with which he had to contend.* From the 
first the new King and his advisers were determined to 
allow as little as possible of the late Countess’s estate to 
escape from the hands of the Crown. Despite twice 
repeated royal permission to put in feoffment the lands 
necessary for her endowment of her new college, the 
royal licence of 7 August, 1509, while permitting a founda- 
tion of fifty Fellows and scholars, restricted their revenue 
to {50, apart from the slender income of the hospital. 
This was hopelessly inadequate for the purpose. Never- 
theless Fisher boldly proceeded with building plans, in 
the hope that the foundress’s wishes would finally be 
respected, and he succeeded in getting a new licence 
permitting a revenue of £200. 

Then followed obstruction from the Bishop of Ely, who 
was in a position to hold up the whole plan and eventually 
had to be bought off. A bull for the dissolution of the 
Hospital of St. John was obtained from Rome ; but when 
it arrived it was found to have been inexpertly drafted 
and therefore valueless. A second application had to be 
made at Rome, and this time a bull came which settled 
the matter. “For this Pope”, says Baker, of Julius II, 
“was a son of thunder; it struck the old house at one 
blow; did both dissolve and build alone, without 
consent of either the King or of the Bishop of Ely.”t 
Meanwhile the royal judges required proof of the Coun- 
tess’s will in Chancery as well as in the Primate’s court. 
This process proved highly complicated. It occupied a 
year and a half; and many an executor will sympathize 
with Fisher’s recollection that “It was sore laboreos and 
paynfull unto me that many tymes I was right sory that 
ever I toke that besones upon me”. But’the worst ob- 
stacle now followed. Fisher declares that he himself 
suggested to the Lady Margaret the desirability of making 
some financial provision for the members of her house- 
hold and that she agreed to leave the matter to the 
discretion of himself and Fox. Either these beneficiaries 

* Lewis, Vol. II, p. 277. ft Baker, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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were discontented with their portions, or, as is more 
likely, they were used by interested parties. The general 
belief was that Wolsey was pulling the wires.* Anyhow, 
Fisher was obliged to show cause why the executors 
should deprive the Crown of {400 annual revenue. 
This time the dice were evidently loaded, and there was 
no satisfying the royal auditor. Fisher was obliged to 
see by far the greater part of his patroness’s benefaction 
absorbed by the Crown. 

Nevertheless, not to be wholly defeated, Fisher started 
a suit to obtain from the King the revenue of some 
decayed religious house, and thus secured the hospital 
at Ospringe with an income of {80, and later two small 
nunneries in which their ordinaries had been unable to 
enforce discipline. Thus, if unable to fulfil the foundress’s 
wishes on the generous scale intended, Fisher succeeded 
in saving enough from the wreck of her plans to start 
St. John’s College on its distinguished career. 

Indeed the college was already nominally in existence 
before these legal battles had ended. Fisher and his co- 
executors had boldly drawn up the charter of foundation, 
dated g April, 1511, whereby the old hospital was con- 
verted into a college of a Master and fifty Fellows and 
scholars. The first Master and three of the Fellows were 
— Equally boldly the buildings, consisting of a 
red brick court and a new chapel, were begun in 1511, 
completed by 1516, and somehow paid for by 1520. 
In the summer of 1516 Fisher, on behalf of some of the 
executors, came up from Rochester to give the college 
its statutes, to dedicate the chapel, and to elect a new 
Master and thirty-one new Fellows. 

Fisher’s statutes of 1516, modelled on those of Christ’s, 
were revised and enlarged by him in 1524, in the light 
of Bishop Fox’s statutes for Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and revised again at great length in 1530.t 
They illustrate well the views of the ablest reformers of 
the time on the purposes of collegiate life. Concerning 

* In 1551, in a letter to John Chambre, one of the foundress’s advisers, 


St. John’s College state that Wolsey robbed them of lands of the annual 


value of {400. Baker, Vol. L, p. 349. 
¢ All three codes are printed in J. E. B. Mayor’s Early Statutes of the 


College of St. John the Evangelist, 1859. 
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the Master, we need only notice the regulation (intro- 
ducing a new note of seriousness) which required him to 
reside all but two months in the year. A body of seven 
seniors was empowered to make ordinances within the 
framework of the statutes. There were to be two bursars 
and two deans, who were to see that the Fellows did not 
neglect divine service. The Fellows were to be of B.A. 
standing and prepared to study theology. They and the 
scholars were to attend university and college lectures ; 
and by 1530 three college lecturers were provided for. 
Every member of the college in priest’s orders was to 
say Mass at least four times a week. Careful directions 
were given for the private and corporate prayers of 
members of the college and for perpetual intercession on 
behalf of the foundress and benefactors. No language 
was to be used in Hall other than Latin, Greek or Hebrew, 
and no unbecoming behaviour to be tolerated there. 
The Bible should be read aloud during dinner, after 
which a Fellow should expound what had been read. 
One fourth of the Fellows were to preach to the people 
in English at least eight times a year and deliver an 
annual sermon in college, at which all students of theo- 
logy were required to attend and to refrain from mocking 
the preacher by word, gesture, or facial expression. 
The allowance for weekly commons was, at Christ’s, 
only one shilling for the Master and for each of the 
Fellows, and the even severer sum of sevenpence for each 
scholar. Music, dancing and noise were forbidden in 
the rooms; but whenever, in winter, a fire was lighted 
in Hall, “in honour of God or of a Saint”, all might 
stay and sing or otherwise amuse themselves. In the 
fifty-fourth statute Fisher lays down peculiar regulations 
for his own foundations of four Fellowships and two 
Scholarships, explaining that the foundress, unable to 
induce him to accept a wealthier See than Rochester, 
had made him a considerable present of money, to which 
he had added his own savings and thus been able to devote 
to the college £500, as well as to secure for it the purchase 
money of lands to the annual value of {60. He further 
presented the college with plate and vestments. His 
unique library at Rochester he also made over to the 
Vol. 197 Cc 
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college, from whom he received the use of it for his 
lifetime ; with the unhappy result that the royal officers 
seized and scattered it at the time of his imprisonment. 

The Master and Fellows of St. John’s were not in- 
sensible of the measureless debt which they owed to 
Fisher. In a letter written to him when he was in the 
Tower, they poured out their affection and gratitude, 
their hopes for his temporal safety, and their assurance 
that, should any fate befall him which by worldly 
standards would be considered cruel and bitter, God 
would make it joyful, easy and glorious, and that our 
Lord would evermore comfort him with His Spirit.* 

Apart from his intimate relation to Christ’s and St. 
John’s, Fisher remained till his death the dominating 
figure of the University, not only on personal grounds, 
but because in 1514, after he had been Chancellor for 
ten years, he was elected Chancellor for life, an honour 
never accorded before. During the thirty years of his 
chancellorship, filled as they were with duties of diocesan 
and national scope, he continued to watch over the 
interests of Cambridge. For his achievements on behalf 
of the New Learning he is entitled to rank amongst the 
leaders of the short-lived Catholic renaissance in England. 
How complete was his victory at Cambridge in the matter 
of Greek is shown by St. Thomas More’s letter of 
reproof to Oxford for its tumultuous opposition to the 
introduction of Greek studies. “At Cambridge,” he wrote, 
“which you were always wont to outshine, even those 
who do not learn Greek are so moved by a common 
zeal for their University, that they contribute to the 
salary of the Greek reader.”f And Richard Croke, when 
appointed in 1519 to be the first reader in Greek at 
Cambridge, began his inaugural lecture by arguing that 
as deference is shown to an unlettered envoy on account 
of the prince whom he represents, so should he receive 
consideration from his hearers, since he represented 
their Chancellor and benefactor, my Lord of Rochester, 
who bade them apply themselves with diligence to the 
study of Greek literature. 


* Lewis, Vol. II, p. 358. 
t Quoted in J. B. Mullinger, University of Cambridge, Vol. I, p. 526. 
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But Fisher was a priest first, and only secondarily a 
scholar. His friendship for, and pecuniary generosity to, 
Erasmus, whom he brought to Queens’ to occupy the 
Lady Margaret chair of Divinity and to begin the sys- 
tematic teaching of Greek in Cambridge ; his own zeal 
for Greek, which he began seriously to study at about the 
age of forty-seven, and of which he attained a respectable 
working knowledge; his subsequent studies also in 
Hebrew ; his immensely wide reading in Latin authors 
from the earliest Christian writers and from translations 
of the Greek Fathers down to Petrarch and Pico della 
Mirandola ; his cultivation of an easy and elegant Latin 
style—all these things made him a man of the Renaissance. 
But they were subsidiary to the main business of his life, 
the promotion of God’s purpose among mankind. There 
is nothing to suggest that he pursued knowledge for its 
own sake, or that the heathen authors of antiquity had 
any attraction for him, For him learning was the hand- 
maid of religion, to be judged by its service in that 
capacity. What he felt was being achieved at Cambridge 
is described by Erasmus, who wrote in a letter of June 
1520: “Three years ago the Bishop of Rochester, that 
unique man, a true bishop and a true theologian, told 
me that, in the University of Cambridge, of which he 
is the permanent Chancellor, in place of sophistical 
debates the students of theology now conduct sane and 
sober discussions, from which they come away not only 
more learned, but also better men.”’* 

Fisher’s almost omnipotent authority over the Uni- 
versity is to be explained by his undoubted orthodoxy 
and defence of all that was good in the Old Learning, 
combined with his eager sympathy for whatever could 
justify itself in the New. Miullinger writes of him that 
it would have been “impossible to find, in an equal degree, 
in any one of his contemporaries, at once that moderation, 
integrity of life, and disinterestedness of purpose, which 
left the bigot no fault to find, and that liberality of 
sentiment and earnest desire for reform, which concili- 
ated far bolder and more advanced thinkers”.t Would 


* Evasmi Epistolae, ed. Allen, Vol. IV, No. 1111. A letter to Vives, in 
which Erasmus reviews the progress of the New Learning in Europe. 
t J. B. Mullinger, Vol. I, p. 496. 
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it be possible to summarize better the qualities which 
Englishmen demand of their leaders in times of difficulty 
and change? 

The character and work of St. John are gratefully 
remembered in Cambridge, which owes to him its first 
emergence from obscurity. His three colleges, Queens’, 
Christ’s and St. John’s, will be uniting with Trinity, 
which absorbed his original home of Michaelhouse, to 
do honour to his memory on a day in the dignified calm 
of this long vacation. But a commemoration in Cambridge 
which will have given greater pleasure to the saint took 
place on the day of his canonization. In the little chapel 
of Fisher House,* formerly the billiard-room of the 
Black Swan public-house, a congregation of Catholic 
members of the University gathered to hear Fr. C. L. 
Waring, formerly Master of St. Edmund’s House, talk 
to them of their patron and bid them, in simple and 
unforgettable words, to imitate St. John in the practice 
of mortification, without which no man can make sure 
of his loyalty in the hour of trial. In the afternoon the 
Catholics gathered again at tea as the guests of their 
chaplain ; and then returned to the chapel for Benedic- 
tion and a Te Deum of grateful praise to Him who gave 
us St. John Fisher to be our leader and friend as we try 
to follow him on the path to wisdom and holiness. 


R. G. D. Larran. 


* May I be permitted shamelessly to say that the Cambridge University 
Catholic Association in 1924 acquired the property which is known as 
Fisher House and is the Catholic centre in the University. But the Associa- 
tion thereby became burdened with a debt which recently stood at about 
£5000. A special appeal has brought nearly £500 from generous friends ; 
but there seems to be little prospect of removing the burden of the remain- 
ing £4500, unless some benefactors with the means to do so are willing to 
emulate the Lady Margaret in her generosity to Catholic Cambridge. 
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SAINT "THOMAS MORE AS CITIZEN 


[Nore.—In addition to the standard authorities on the life and 
works of Sir Thomas More, the following works recently published 
may be consulted with advantage as they contain new information 
or bring earlier information up to date, viz. the Lyfe of Sir 
Thomas Moore, Knighte, written by William Roper, edited by 
Dr. Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock (Early English Text Society, 1935) ; 
Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas More, edited by Dr. Elsie Vaughan 
Hitchcock, with valuable introduction and notes by Professor 
R. W. Chambers (a work to which I am indebted for the particulars 
of Sir Thomas More’s connexion with the City of London) (Early 
English Text Society, 1932) ; Sir Thomas More and his Friends, 
1477-1535, by E. M. G. Routh (Oxford University Press, 1934) ; 
The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, edited by A. F. Taft, with 
introduction and valuable notes (Early English Text Society, 1930) ; 
Early Tudor Drama, by A. W. Reed (Methuen, London, 1926).] 


4S ben first reference to Thomas More which appears in 
the Journals of the Corporation of London is the 
entry of his election as sub-Sheriff on 3 September, 
1510: “Eodem die Thomas More, Gent., electus est in 
unum subvicecomitem Civitatis London loco Ricardi 
Broke, Gent.; qui nuper electus fuit in Recordatorem 
London.” The office of sub-Sheriff was evidently a 
stepping-stone to preferment, as appears by the case of 
this Richard Broke. Having resigned the office of sub- 
Sheriff, he was appointed Recorder of London and later 
was promoted to be Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, where he succeeded John More, and subsequently 
he became Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. The 
duties of sub-Sheriff were of a judicial rather than an 
administrative character. He seems to have acted as the 
judge in the Sheriffs’ Court, although nominally the cases 
were heard and decided by the Sheriffs; but as these 
officials were generally merchants or traders, members of 
the Corporation without legal training, the sub-Sheriff 
had in elect to decide the cases. ‘There were many other 
duties attached to the office of sub-Sheriff, such as putting 
into force the decrees of the courts and the selection and 
summoning of jurors in civil and, more important, in 
criminal trials and prosecutions. 
37 
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In addition to these recognized and statutory duties, 
Thomas More was—probably owing to his exceptional 
learning and capacity—called on to perform many other 
offices which did not ordinarily fall to the lot of sub- 
Sheriffs. Thus the very next entry in which his name 
appears, within a short time of his appointment, shows 
that he was expected to perform work of an exceptional 
character as he was chosen with others to act as arbitrator. 
The dispute was probably one of those trade or wages 
disputes which were, in those days, so common in the 
City of London. Some eighteen months afterwards a 
curious entry records that More is appointed “with 
Aldermen and bakers to go to the Kynge’s Counsell to 
know their pleasure for Bysket for the Kyng, etc.”. A 
few months afterwards it is recorded that he is engaged on 
“the Business of the Fishmongers”. In November 1512 
a conflict arose between the City Companies and the 
Corporation of London as to how far the Corporation 
had jurisdiction over these Companies. After much 
contention all the Companies submitted to the authority 
of the Corporation, except the Tailors, who obstinately 
held out. The record states : 


Authority of the Maior over the Crafts. The Wardens of ten 
Companies came before the Recorder and others, and all this 
wardeyns [these Wardens] before reherced, except the Wardeyns 
of taillors [why the “‘taillors” should be recalcitrant is not indi- 
cated], have agreed and consented to the peticion late moved in the 
parleament house that all Craftes shalbe hereafter be under the 
Rule of the Maire and aldermen for the tyme beyng ; and that all 
the Wardeyns that have consented shall go to the parleament to 
morwe [tomorrow] by barge at their cost and appere before the 
lordes, and to have the comen serjeant and yong Mor to speke 
and make aunswere for them. 


A few weeks after, Mr. Mor seriaunt (i.e. John More) and 
Mr. Mor jun. are each appointed on a small committee 
“to speak respectively with the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Bishop of Norwich”. He is appointed with others 
to interview the King’s Council for divers causes and for 
“the care of London Bridge’, and in some matter between 
December 1514 and March 1515 in reference to “the 
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forfeiture of some alum as foreign bought and sold, XXs is 
given to More for his grete labour and payn by hym 
susteyned in that behalff’. 

In the following May (1515) an event occurred which 
had a far-reaching effect on More’s career, and led to his 
first official appointment, brought about by his con- 
nexion with the City of London. It was decided to send 
a mission to Flanders to endeavour to settle the disputes 
between the merchants of the Steelyard, as the members 
of the Hanseatic League in their branch in London were 
called, and the Merchant Adventurers of London. It 
will be remembered that the Hanseatic League, probably 
the most powerful trading corporation which ever 
existed, had a branch known as the Steelyard in London, 
on a wharf on the River Thames where Cannon Street 
Station now stands. This semi-independent branch of 
the Hanseatic League had from time to time obtained 
royal concessions, giving them various commercial advan- 
tages which were a source of grievance to the merchants 
and traders of London and which were a cause of frequent 
and acrimonious disputes. In addition to this long- 
existing dispute, other causes of trouble had arisen 
between the wool merchants of the Low Countries and 
of England, caused by the fact that the trade treaty made 
between King Henry VII and Philip, King of Castile, in 
February 1505, had been cancelled. As the wool trade 
was at that period one of the most important branches of 
commerce in England and was also of vital importance to 
the merchants of the Low Countries, it became necessary 
to re-establish normal trade relations between England 
and Flanders. When it was proposed to send an embassy 
to Flanders, the merchants of London demanded that 
“yong Mor” should be added to the commission as being 
eminently qualified to represent their interests by reason 
of his knowledge of trade conditions and commercial 
affairs. As Wolsey supported this request, the King 
approved of “yong Mor” being added to the com- 
mission, which was composed of Cuthbert Tunstall, then 
Dean of Canterbury and later Bishop of London and of 
Durham; Richard Sampson, afterwards successively 


Bishop of Chichester, Coventry, and Lichfield; Sir 
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Thomas Spinelly, an Englishman of Italian birth, then 
English Resident at the Court in Flanders; and John 
Clifford. Accordingly we find in the records of the 
corporation that on 8 May, 1515, “it was agreed that 
Thomas More which shall go on the Kinge’s ambasset 
into Flanders shall occupy his Rowme and office by his 
sufficient depute until his commyng home agayn”’. 

In the six weary months endured by More in Bruges 
in slow and exasperating negotiations to bring about a 
trade treaty, his displeasure was mitigated by the com- 
panionship of Cuthbert Tunstall, one of the most learned 
and accomplished men of his day, “a good scholar, 
learned in Greek, Hebrew, and mathematics, and deeply 
versed in all the methods of diplomacy who [wrote 
More to Erasmus], while he is surpassed by no one in 
culture, or in strictness of life, is also the most delightful 
companion”’. 

More was also consoled by the friendship which, 
through the introduction of Erasmus, he formed with the 
accomplished and lovable Peter Giles—the town clerk 
of Antwerp, whom he described as 


equally distinguished by learning and good character, for he is 
most virtuous and cultured; to all most courteous but to his 
friends so open hearted, affectionate, loyal, and sincere that very 
few can be found to compare with him as a perfect friend. In 
conversation he is so polished and so witty without offence, that 
his delightful society and charming discourse took away my home 
sickness and made me less conscious than before of the separation 
from my home, wife, and children, to whom I am exceedingly 
anxious to get back. 


It was during this period of enforced idleness, while 
the negotiations were dragging out their lengthy way, 
that More conceived the idea of that work which was to 
make his name for ever famous as a man of letters, the 
Utopia. 

More was detained longer on this embassy than he had 
anticipated, and it was not until the end of the year that 
he was able to return to his family. In an amusing 
letter to Erasmus he records his impressions of his first 
employment as an ambassador. 
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The office of ambassador never pleased me. It does not seem 
so suitable to us laymen as to you priests who have no wives or 
children to leave at home. When we have been a short time away 
our hearts are drawn back for the longing for our families. Besides, 
when a priest is sent out he can take his whole household with him 
and maintain them at the King’s expense, but when J am away I 
must provide for a double household, one at home, the other 
abroad. A liberal allowance is granted to me by the King for the 
servants I took with me but no account was taken of those whom 
I was obliged to leave at home. You know what a kind husband 
I am, what an indulgent father and considerate master, yet I have 
never been able to induce my family to go without food during my 
absence, even fora short time! .. . 

On my return [c. Dec. 1515] an annual pension was indeed 
appointed for me by the King, and one by no means contemptible, 
yet hitherto I have refused it, and I think I shall continue to do so, 
because if I accepted it, my present office in the city, which I 
prefer even to a better one, would either have to be resigned, or 
else retained not without some offence to the citizens which I 
should be most loth to give. For should any question arise between 
them and the King, about their privileges (as sometimes happens) 
they might look on me as less sincere and trustworthy being bound 
to the King by an annual pension. 


This letter is a proof not less of More’s loyalty to the City 
of London than of his delicate sense of honour in the fear 
that his position might be misconstrued by his fellow- 
citizens and friends in the City. 

In the year following More’s return from this first 
mission, while he was discharging his normal services as 
sub-Sheriff, we again find him engaged on various special 
duties, clearly quite outside his regular office, which 
indicate the confidence reposed in his prudence and 
impartiality by the City authorities. Thus in June 1516 
the Corporation appointed a “committee to fix price of 
victuals”, “and that Mr. More the yonger shall be 
assistent to theym”. His services were also requisitioned 
in the following year in reference to the office of “ganger- 
ship and tithes”. On 1 May, 1517, ever after known as 
“Evil May Day”, a terrible riot broke out, unexpectedly 
and without any apparent cause, in the City of London, 
when the apprentices and shop-boys of the merchants and 
traders attacked the merchants of the Hanseatic League, 
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assaulted their servants and workmen, broke open their 
warehouses, and looted and burned their houses and 
shops. This violent riot was the culmination of a long 
period of antagonism on the part of the mercantile 
community against the foreign merchants, whose privileges 
and exemptions conferred by preceding monarchs were 
deeply resented. More, as sub-Sheriff, was early on the 
scene of the rioting, endeavouring to stop the violence 
of the combatants and to restore peace. Accompanied 
by other responsible officials he went amongst the angry 
crowds and tried to calm the mob. He addressed them, 
as he alone was capable of doing, so earnestly and per- 
suasively that he had almost allayed the angry feelings 
and restored peace when “the people at St. Martins Gate 
began to throw stones and bats and hurt divers honest 
persons that were persuading the riotous persons to cease 
and they bade them hold their hands but they still threw 
out bricks and hot water. Then a Serjeant at Arms 
called Nicholas Downes, being sorely hurt, in a fury, 
cried ‘Down with them’ ”—with the unfortunate result 
that the riot broke out afresh and raged with violence 
throughout the City. Such an untoward and unexpected 
manifestation of lawlessness, with widespread destruction 
of property as well as violence to individuals, caused 
much consternation in the King’s Council and in the 
Corporation of London. Thomas More, probably for 
the reason that he enjoyed the confidence of the King’s 
Council as well as of the City authorities and merchants, 
was appointed Commissioner to investigate the causes of 
the riot and to report on the means which should be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of such a dangerous out- 
break. It would appear that the origins of the riot were 
almost accidental, being caused by the irresponsible 
action of some apprentices in putting forth a rumour 
that there would be a rising on the part of the traders to 
drive out the foreign merchants. The unrest died down 
as quickly as it had arisen. However, the displeasure of 
the King and his Council was not unnaturally severe and 
emphatically expressed, and the mayor and aldermen 
felt that they had to purge the City of its guilt. Accord- 
ingly on 12 May the Corporation appointed a com- 
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mission, of whom More was one, to make efforts to 
appease the anger of the King, which was “to go to the 

ynge’s grace and to know his pleasure when the Mayor 
and aldremen and diverse of the Substancyall Comeners 
of this citie shall sue to beseche his grace to be good and 
gracious lord unto theym and to accept theym now 
beying most sorrowfull and hevye for thees late attem- 
tates doon ageynst their wylles”, and also “‘to fele my 
Lord Cardynalles mynde concernyng the nombre of 
persones that shall come to the Kynges grace for the seyd 
sute to be made.” 

There is no entry in the City records of the result of 
this mission to the King; but it may be assumed that 
the deputation succeeded in satisfying His Majesty that 
the City, being truly loyal at heart, had no sympathy with 
the rioters. From other sources it may be gathered that 
More took so prominent and tactful a part in pleading 
the case of the City with the King that he succeeded in 
having it restored to the Royal favour. Hall in his 
Chronicles tells us that the efforts of More on this 
occasion were long held in grateful memory in the City 
of London. An instance of the variety of the functions 
which More was called on to undertake by the Corpora- 
tion is shown in the next entry in which his name appears. 
On 6 July, 1517, he was nominated with the Recorder 
to arbitrate between the parishioners of St. Vedast and 
the Fellowship of Saddlers. There is nothing in the 
record to indicate what the dispute was about or what 
was the award of the arbitrators. 

Almost immediately after this, More was compelled 
to undertake his second embassy, when at the end of 
August he was appointed with Sir Richard Wingfield 
and William Knight to go to Calais to try to settle some 
outstanding disputes between the merchants of Flanders 
and of England. Here, to his great annoyance, he was 
detained until the end of October. ‘More is still at 
Calais utterly wearied and at great expense and 
engaged in hateful negotiations. ‘Thus it is that Kings 
beautify their friends! This it is to be beloved by 
Cardinals”, writes Erasmus to Peter Giles. What More 
felt about this duty appears from a letter to Erasmus 
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written from Calais on 25 October, 1517, in which he 
says : 


I quite approve of your resolve not to meddle with the laborious 
triflings of princes, and you show your love for me by wishing that 
I may extricate myself from them. You can scarcely believe how 
unwillingly I am engaged in them. Nothing could be more 
hateful to me than this mission. I am relegated to this little sea- 
side town [Calais] with disagreeable surroundings and climate. [| 
have the greatest abhorrence of litigation even at home, where it 
brings me in gain. How vexatious then it must be here where it 
brings only loss! My Lord [Cardinal Wolsey] kindly promises 
that the King shall repay me the whole: when I receive it I shall 
let you know. 


Although the last sentence may have been written 
with a certain feeling of irony, yet the Cardinal was as 
good as his promise. It will be recalled that More wrote 
about a year previously to Erasmus that he had refused a 
pension offered by the King because he felt that he could 
not accept it and retain his office under the Corporation 
of London, and he did not like to sever his connexion 
with the City. The result of the increasing pressure put 
on him by Cardinal Wolsey, now Lord Chancellor of 
England, and by Henry VIII, to devote himself entirely 
to the King’s service, determined him to accept the 
King’s offer of a pension of {100 a year. Charged on the 
revenues of the Port of London (estimated as being the 
best security for such a pension), it was granted by the 
King to More for life on 21 June, 1518, to date from the 
previous Michaelmas. About the same time, in October 
1518, More was appointed one of the King’s Councillors 
and Judge of the Court of Requests, otherwise known as 
the “Poor Men’s Court” or “Court of Poor Men’s 
Causes”. 

The King was determined to attach so brilliant a man 
to his Court and would not be gainsaid. “He could not 
rest until he had dragged More to his Court—dragged is 
the word,” said Erasmus, “for no one ever tried more 
strenuously to gain admission to Court than he did to 
escape from it.” More himself was most reluctant to be 
caught in the royal net. Writing to Bishop Fisher, he 
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says: “It is with the great unwillingness that I came to 
Court as everyone knows and as the King himself in 
joke often throws up in my face. I am as uncomfortable 
there as a bad rider is in the saddle.” Finding himself 
thus absorbed in the King’s service, More reluctantly 
decided to resign the office of sub-Sheriff. The next 
entry in the City annals in which his name is mentioned 
records this decision under the date 23 July, 1518: 


Ad istam curiam Thomas More, Gent., unus subvicecomes 
Civitates in Computatore Pulletri London, libere et sponte 
resignavit officium predictum in manus Maioris et alderman- 
norum. 


Thus ended Thomas More’s official connexion with 
the City of London. The friendly though unofficial 
relations of the More family with the City continued 
unbroken for at least another twelve years. Within a 
week of his resignation More’s services as an orator were 
requisitioned by the Corporation to deliver a Latin 
oration in the name of the City welcoming Cardinal 
Campegius, the Papal Legate, when he paid a formal 
visit to the City on 29 July, 1518. More’s qualities as an 
orator had already been recognized by Erasmus, who in a 
letter to Ulrich van Hutton writes : 


It would be difficult to find anyone more successful in speaking 
extempore, the happiest thoughts being attended by the happiest 
language, while a mind that catches and anticipates all that passes, 
and a ready memory, having everything as it were in stock, promptly 
supply whatever the time or occasion demands. He is of middle 
heighth, well shaped, complexion pale, without a touch of colour 
in it save when the skin flushes, the hair is black, shot with yellow, 
or yellow shot with black, beard scanty, eyes grey with dark spots— 
an eye supposed in England to indicate genius, and to be never 
found save in remarkable men. The expression is pleasant and 
cordial, easily passing into a smile, for he has the quickest sense of 
the ridiculous of any man I ever met. His voice is low and 
unmusical, though he loves music, but it is clear and penetrating. 
He articulates slowly and distinctly and never hesitates. 


In another letter Erasmus confirms this opinion when 
he writes of Thomas More : 
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Unless my ardent love blinds me, nature never made anyone so 
ready of wit, so keen sighted, so shrewd. His intellect is equalled 
by his power of speech, and his suavity is so great, his humour is so 
keen, yet so innocuous, that he has every quality of a perfect 


advocate. 


Commenting on this remarkable description of More’s 
qualities, Sir James Macintosh says, “It is obvious that 
the great critic [Erasmus] has ascribed to his friend 
[More] the higher part of those mental qualities which 
when justly balanced and perfectly trained constitute a 
great orator’, and he sums up Erasmus’s tribute by saying, 
‘‘More was the first person in our history distinguished by 
the faculty of public speaking.” That these qualities 
were recognized not only by the Corporation of London 
but by the King and by his chief Minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, is shown by the fact that whenever an Embassy 
from abroad was presented to the King, More was 
employed to deliver the usual Latin oration of welcome. 

It would appear from most of the remaining entries in 
the Corporation records in which More’s name occurs 
that he was concerned principally in benefiting his 
friends or in providing for clerks or other officials who had 
been dependent on him. At that period it was the 
custom for each of the courts to give certain persons a 
right of audience enabling them to practise as advocates 
before that court—a privilege in those days of no small 
benefit. We find More exerting his influence to obtain 
this privilege for some of his friends, to enable them to 
practise in the Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London. 
Thus on 17 February, 1519, there is an entry, “John 
Melsham, one of More’s clerks, is admitted one of the 
attorneys of the Sheriffs’ Court at More’s special request 
and instance.” A few months afterwards Richard 
Staverton is admitted one of the attorneys in the Sheriffs’ 
Court “at the sute and request of Mr. John More oon of 
the Kynge’s Justices [i.e. John More, then Judge More, 
the father of Thomas More] and Mr. Thomas More”. A 
pleasant note of nepotism lurks underneath the next 
record: “September 13, 1520, More begged the Court 
of Aldermen for the reversion of the secondaryship for 
Richard Staverton which hath maryed the Syster of the 
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seyd Mr. More.” John More had been made Judge of 
the Common Pleas in 1518, and his eldest daughter, Jane 
(the eldest sister of Thomas More), married Richard 
Stafferton, who was probably the person in whose favour 
More’s influence was exerted. 

During the year 1521, while More was acting as addi- 
tional Secretary to the King and Judge of the Court of 
Requests, he appeared on several occasions before the 
Corporation for special purposes. In this year there had 
been widespread horror at the sudden attainder and 
execution of the Duke of Buckingham. Much criticism 
of the King and of his chief Minister, Cardinal Wolsey, had 
been expressed. Apparently More was sent by the King 
to the Court of Aldermen with a message of censure on 
all those who were criticizing the condemnation of 
Buckingham. On § July, 1521, More appeared at the 
Court of Aldermen. It was stated that the King was 
“displeased with the city because divers persons had 
lamented the death of the Duke of Buckingham saying he 
died guiltless”. At the same meeting, presumably on 
More’s request, “it was suggested that all the harness of 
the city should be brought to certain places in the city, 
so as to pacify and please the King”. The next entry 
still further emphasizes the friendly relations which 
existed between the Corporation and Sir Thomas More, 
as he had now become, having been knighted in 1§21. 
“28th February, 1522. Next reversion of clerkship in 
Mayor’s Court promised to William Blakwell clerk to one 
of the attorneys in the Sheriffs’ Court at the request of 
Sir Thomas More, undertreasurer of England, a specyall 
lover and ffrendein the busynesses and Causes of this citie.” 

A few months afterwards, in May 1522, the Emperor 
Charles V arrived in England on a state visit to Henry 
VIII and to his Queen Catherine of Aragon, who was 
aunt of the Emperor. He was given an impressive 
reception on his landing at Dover, whence he was 
escorted with much ceremony to Canterbury and thence 
to Greenwich. On 6 June the Emperor and his host 
came in state from Greenwich to London, where they 
were met by the Lord Mayor and the City Companies. 
Harpsfield in his Life of More records : 
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Sir Thomas More made a fine and eloquent oration in the 
presence of the Emperor and the King in their praise and commen- 
dation and of the great amitie and love that one bears for the other 
and the singular comfort that the subjects of both Realms received 
therefrom. 


Sir Thomas More’s services as spokesman for the City 
of London on this occasion came before the Corporation 
for consideration on 18 November following, when it was 
resolved “It ys agreed that Syr Thomas More, under- 
tresorer of Ynglande for his labour and payn that he toke 
for the Citie in making of a preposicion at the Comyng 
and Receyvyng of Thempperors grace in to this Citie 
shall have towards a gown of velvet Xli”. In the 
following year, on 23 November, 1523, More thanks the 
Court of Aldermen for promising Staverton the reversion 
of the Secondaryship of the Counter in Bread Street ; as 
Staverton no longer wants it, he asks it for John Wiseman, 
clerk of the counter, and asks Wiseman’s place for an old 
acquaintance, Reve, a scrivener. In the years 1525 and 
1528 it is recorded that Mr. John More, Justice of the 
King’s Bench—he had been promoted from the Common 
Pleas to the King’s Bench in 1523—“‘to have yearly a hogs- 
head of wine from the city” and in 1526 Mr. More, 
justice, “to help City with a certificate of Clopton’s Will”. 
The next entry shows that Sir Thomas More had received 
further preferment: “the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster came in person to recommend for the post of 
sword bearer, his servant, Walter Smith, who had been 
with him eight or nine years”, ‘The resolution which 
follows must have been passed towards the close of the 
same year (1529), after Sir Thomas More had been raised 
to the dignity of Lord Chancellor of England and was 
probably passed in anticipation of Chrismas-time : “The 
Lord Chancellor of England to have a ton of good wine 
of red and claret. His father to have a hogshead.” The 
entries close, probably about a year afterwards, with the 
resolution, “More to have a ton of good wine at Christ- 
mas.” 

These records may appear in their commonplace 
details almost trivial when viewed in contrast with the 
learning, the labours, the piety, and the dreadful sufferings 
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of Thomas More. ‘They are at the same time valuable, 
as revealing another aspect of the life of the Saint. In 
these simple records of everyday work, the unromantic 
course of daily professional labour well done, “the 
trivial round, the common task” well performed with 
simplicity, humility, and ever present thought for the 
welfare and happiness of others, we get a glimpse of one 
of the secrets of More’s sanctity. His life, his struggles 
for conscience’ sake, his trials, and his death were truly 
heroic; but it is the note of his sanctity that he concealed 
his heroism under a very simple disguise of doing his daily 
work for God’s glory humbly, unpretentiously, in the 
most matter-of-fact manner and somewhat obscured by a 
disarming and misleading humour. 

Thomas More may well be regarded as the greatest 
citizen of the City of London in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; indeed, for his services, his learning, 
his genius, and his virtues, the greatest citizen of London 
that ever lived. The ideal of citizenship means some- 
thing greater than the mere connexion of the citizen with 
his city. There is a higher conception of citizenship 
which unites the citizen with his country, his family, 
his friends, his poorer fellow-citizens, neighbours, and 
dependents. This wider ideal of citizenship was the 
stimulating motive of all More’s life: his services to 
England in wearisome and unprofitable embassies; his 
filial devotion and respectful demeanour to his father ; his 
tender affection for all his children and his large adopted 
“family” ; his loyalty, hospitality, and unwearied helpful- 
ness to his friends ; his charity to his poorer neighbours and 
dependents, which caused him to use all his efforts to 
provide them with employment and which even inspired 
him to maintain a private almshouse for the aged and 
infirm at his own expense near his own home. In an age 
which was marked by avarice, self-seeking, shameless 
rapacity, heartlessness, disregard of the poor and helpless, 
self-indulgence in pleasure and in many forms of vice, 
More stood alone as a layman in calling aloud for those 
things which can alone produce the happiness and stability 
of a nation. He demonstrated the folly, uselessness, and 
expense of war and the necessity for settled peace so 
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essential to the prosperity of England. He insisted again 
and again on the need for wise and merciful laws, for the 
protection of the poor, the preservation of their home- 
steads, the improvement of their dwellings, the economic 
and national necessity of shielding the defenceless from 
the oppression of the great landowners on the one hand 
and the avariciousness of the merchant traders on the 
other. He may be regarded as one of the first to advocate, 
if he was not the originator of, the ideals of education 
which are held today and especially as the first advocate 
of the higher education of women. He proclaimed that 
the workers were entitled to hours of leisure and relaxa- 
tion, and that it was not well for the State or for the 
worker that he should be engaged in long hours of 
unremitting toil. 

These progressive ideas, which Sir Thomas More was 
alone in advocating in his day, proclaiming them in his 
Utopia, he put into practice in his own life as well as in 
his official career whenever he had an opportunity. One 
of his first offices was that of Judge of the Court of 
Requests or “Court of Poor Men’s Causes”, which may be 
described as a branch of the King’s Council set up for the 
speedy, cheap, and effective decision of appeals by the 
poor from oppressive litigation. In this court More was 
particularly active, as it gave him an opportunity of 
defending and protecting the poor and defenceless liti- 
gant from the attacks of the rich and the aggressive. The 
same just and considerate civic spirit was manifested by 
Sir Thomas More during his tenure of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster in dealing with the King’s 
tenants and the poor generally whose causes came before 
the Court of the County Palatinate of Lancaster. The 
desire to put in force a system of just and reasonable law, 
founded on equity and freed from archaic technicality on 
the one side and unreasonable rigour on the other, marked 
Sir Thomas More’s short tenure of little over two and a 
half years of the office of Lord Chancellor of England. 
All his efforts were directed to bring the decisions of the 
Courts of Common Law into harmony with the principles 


of justice and equity, to free them from rigour and 


oppressiveness. 
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It would be difficult to find anything nobler than a 
letter which he wrote to his wife, Dame Alice More, in 
September 1529—a few months before he became Lord 
Chancellor—after his barns and farm buildings had been 
destroyed by fire. More had been abroad at Cambrai on 
a diplomatic mission, and on his return he went direct to 
Woodstock, where the King was then in residence, to 
report. He writes : 


Mistress Alice, in my most hearty wise I recommend me to you. 
Whereas I am informed by my son Heron [i.e. his son-in-law Giles 
Heron who married his third daughter, Cecily, and who was 
afterwards martyred at Tyburn for denying the Supremacy on 
August 4, 1540] of the loss of our barns and our neighbours, also 
by fire with all the corn that was therein; albeit, saving God’s 
pleasure, it is a great pity of so much good corn lost, yet since it 
hath liked Him to send us such a chance, we must and are bounden 
not only to be content but also to be glad of His visitation. He 
sent us all that we have lost, and since He hath by such chance 
taken it away again His pleasure be fulfilled. Let us never grieve 
thereat but take it in good worth and heartily thank Him as well 
for adversity as for prosperity. And peradventure we have more 
cause to thank Him for our loss than for our winning. For His 
wisdom better seeth what is good for us than we do ourselves. . . . 

I pray you make some good ensearch what my poor neighbours 
have lost and bid them take no thought therefor ; for and I should 
not leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of mine 
bear no loss happened by any chance in my house. And devise 
somewhat with your friends what way were best to take for pro- 
vision to be made for corn for our household, and for seed this 
year coming, if you think it good that we keep the ground still in 
our hands. And whether you think it good that we shall do so or 
not, yet I think it were not best suddenly thus to leave it all up and 
put away our folk off our farm, till we have somewhat advised us 
thereon. Howbeit if we have more now than ye shall need, and 
which can get them other masters, we may then discharge us of 
them. But I would not that any man were suddenly sent away he 
wot ne’er whither, 


Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
writes; “No Life in Plutarch is more full of happy 
sayings and striking retorts than that of More, but A 
terseness and liveliness of his are justly overlooked in the 
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contemplation of that union of perfect simplicity with 
moral grandeur, which perhaps no other human being 
has so uniformly reached. ... His character, both 
public and private, comes as near to perfection as our 
natures will admit.” No one who has made a study of 
Sir Thomas More’s life and character can but feel that 
these words of praise, unique as they are, are no more 


than he deserves. 
Joun R. O’ConneE Lt. 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


Did blood-red roses ever burn 

Along an English garden-side ; 

Did poppies wound the massing wheat 
Before these courteous martyrs died ? 


Did lilies in a cloistered field, 


Contemplative and wimpled, rouse 
A breathless wonder in men’s eyes 
Before the fall of Charterhouse ? 


Did Canterbury Bells turn down 

Their chalices before the Mass 

Was blamed and juice of grapes blasphemed 
To mix the Devil’s hippocrass ? 


I think our fathers watched the rose 
In paschal beauty vestmented 
And only on the king’s highway 
The nodding of the poppy’s head. 
EGERTON CLARKE. 


























SAINT THOMAS MORE AND THE LAW 


T. THOMAS MORE may be said to have been 

connected with the Law from his birth, as his father, 
John, later Sir John More, was then a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn—he eventually became a justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench. It may be well, before passing on, to call 
attention to the commonly held view that, before his 
admission to the Inn in 1475, John More had been its 
butler. There is not a scintilla of evidence for this. 
Foss appears to be answerable for the legend. He bases 
a lengthy argument* on the facts that in 1470 a John 
More, who for long had been butler and steward, was 
admitted to membership of the Society,t and that in 
1482 John More junior was appointed butler. From 
this he argues that it can hardly be doubted that John 
junior was the son of the butler and succeeded him in his 
office. There is certainly no evidence that he was not 
the butler’s son, but on the other hand there is none 
that he was; whilst, as to the appointment made in 
1482, it is quite clear that Foss laboured under a mis- 
understanding. Had he examined the Lincoln’s Inn 
Black Book more carefully he would have found that 
in 1482 John junior had been a member of the Inn for 
seven years; and further that the butlership to which 
he was appointed was an annual office connected with 
the Christmas revels. 

Thomas More was destined for the Bar and obviously 
for his father’s Inn. But by its rules, before admission, 
he was required to spend two years in an inn of Chancery 
for preliminary legal education—in, that is, according to 
Lord Campbell, the learning of writs and procedure. 
Accordingly he joined New Inn, and a couple of years 
later he was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, being 


* Lives of the Judges (5th Edn.), Vol. VI, p. 190. 

t+ There are several instances of this having been done, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it; for the butlership was not a menial office but 
one of considerable importance, having a number of important duties 
attached to it—corresponding perhaps to the present office of under- 
treasurer. There is reason for thinking that this John More’s membership 
was honorary. It is a well-ascertained fact that honorary membership 
was not uncommon—such a member might be a bishop, an abbot, a master 
of the rolls, a sheriff, a clerk in chancery, a member of the king’s household, 
etc. 
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at the instance of his father “pardoned four vacations’’, 
that is exempted from attendance at four periods of 
professorial lectures. At that time, to quote Lord 
Campbell again, “the Inns of Court an Chancery 
presented the discipline of a well-constituted university, 
and through professors, under the name of ‘readers’, 
and exercises, under the name of ‘mootings’, Law was 
systematically taught and efficient tests of proficiency 
were applied before the degree of barrister was con- 
ferred, entitling the aspirant to practise as an advocate”’.* 
The “readings” took place twice a year, in the spring and 
autumn legal vacations; so it may be assumed that 
Thomas More was called to the Bar after five years’ 
membership. 

Shortly after his call he was named Reader for Furnival’s 
Inn, an inn of Chancery subject to Lincoln’s Inn. And 
according to Roper he acted as such for three years and 
more. In 1510 he was appointed Autumn Reader at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and four years later, in 1514, he was 
elected to the senior post of Lent Reader—both appoint- 
ments for one year. His first judicial post was that of 
under-Sheriff of London, to which he was appointed on 
3 September, 1510. 

Erasmus paid him a visit whilst he was under-Sheriff, 
staying with the Mores in their house in Bucklersbury, 
and from one of his letters a little can be learnt 
about the under-Sheriff’s court: he writes to a friend 
that the duties were not onerous, as the judge only sat 
one day a week and then in the forenoon, but he adds that 
it was regarded as a very honourable position. He notes 
that More often remitted the fees and that no one ever 
got through more cases or decided them more honestly. 
At this period his practice at the Bar was of the best : 
Roper says that “there was in none of the prince’s courts 
of the laws of this realm any matter of importance in 
controversy wherein he was not of one party of counsel”. 
His professional income amounted to “not so little as 
four er pounds by the year”’, say {5000 in terms of 


* Lives of the Chancellors (5th Edn.), Vol. II, p 
¢t The entry in the pr A register is ry on 7 ak, oA of the Early English 
Text Society's s edition of Harpsfield’s Fife of 
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re-war money, or not much less than the salary of the 
Lord Chief Justice at present. 

In a letter to Erasmus, More once spoke of litigation 
as being abhorrent to his nature; and this dislike was 
reflected in his conduct towards his clients. Erasmus 
notes that he paid more regard to their interests than 
to his own, and often successfully urged a settlement as 
being the cheaper course: if his advice were not taken 
by some lover of litigation he would indicate the least 
expensive course of action. Stapleton, who wrote half 
a century after More’s death, but with information 
received from his clerk, further tells us that if he, after 
hearing the client’s version of the facts, felt a cause to be 
unjust, he would say so plainly and urge the would-be 
litigant to desist: should his advice be disregarded he 
refused to act in the case. 

Roper mentions one case in which More appeared ; and 
as incidentally it brought his career at the Bar to an end 
it is worth recording. A “great ship” belonging to the 
Pope, Leo X, put into Southampton harbour and was 
then for some reason seized in the King’s name as a for- 
feiture. ‘The papal ambassador on appealing to the King 
obtained permission to have the matter openly heard and 
discussed, and to have counsel learned in the Law of 
England. The cause was heard in the Star Chamber, 
the Lord Chancellor, Wolsey, presiding ; and “‘none of the 
Law was found so meet to be of counsel with this ambas- 
sador as Sir Thomas More, who could report to the 
ambassador in Latin all the reason and arguments by the 
learned counsel on both sides alleged”. More not only 
translated but argued so ably that the cause was decided 
in favour of the Pope, the forfeiture being cancelled and 
the ship restored to its owner. 

This case brought More’s distinguished career at the 
Bar to a close. The King had for long desired his 
services, and would no longer take a refusal. So for the 
space of twelve years or thereabouts his active con- 
nexion with the Law was to a large extent in abeyance. 
There are indications that his connexion with the Court 
began at Michaelmas 1517 or about that time; but he 
did not resign his office of under-Sheriff till 23 July, 
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1518.* His first employment in his new sphere was as legal 
assessor in the Court of Requests—Roper says Master of Re- 
quests, though it is a moot point if this style was then in 
use. The Court, of which Lord Privy Seal was president, 
“though it occasionally exercised a a juris- 
diction in cases of riots, forgery, and such-like offences, 
resembling that of the Star Chamber, usually exercised 
an equitable jurisdiction in civil cases similar to that 
exercised by the Court of Chancery”. Either at the same 
time as his appointment to the Court of Requests or not 
long after he was made a member of the King’s Council. 

In 1525 his friend St. John Fisher, being then Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, appointed him 
High Steward (cancellarit seneschalus}. As to the duties 
of the High Steward at that period, there seems to be no 
available evidence. That it was judicial in 1561 appears 
from the charter granted by Queen Elizabeth.{ Again, we 
know that in 1505 the judge in the University Court was 
the Chancellor’s commissary, as in that year, a question 
having arisen in regard to a case which had been dealt 
with by the commissary in excess of his jurisdiction, the 
University officials wrote to various dignitaries seeking 
help, and among others to their High Steward, Sir Richard 
Empson of evil fame. They began their letter to him, 
“Right Honourable and Worshipful Sir, our special 
minister and defender”, and ended their letter by sub- 
scribing themselves “Your true orators, the University of 
Cambridge”. ‘This certainly suggests that they did not 
regard their High Steward as their servant but as a high 
personage to whom they looked for protection. Sub- 
sequent appointments suggest the same idea: in 1524 
Sir Richard Wyngfield, K.G., Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster ; then Sir Thomas More; after him, Lord 
Mountjoy ; and in1§35 Thomas Cromwell, then Secretary 
of State.§ If in the time of Sir Thomas More there was 
already a Steward’s Court, his judicial functions must 
certainly have been exercised by a deputy. 


* Harpsfield’s Life of More, p. 313. 

t Holdsworth, History of English Law (3rd Edn.), Vol. I, p. 413. 

t Letters Patent of Elizabeth and James I, Addressed to the University of 
Cambridge, with other Documents, Edited by J. W. Clark (Cambridge, 1892), 
p. 26. 

§ Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (1842), Vol. I, pp. 276, 277, 311, 371. 
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On 25 October, 1529, he was appointed Lord Chancellor 
of England ; and on the following day he took the oath of 
office in Westminster Hall in the presence of the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and other dignitaries. After his 
installation in the Chancery, the Duke of Norfolk, by 
the King’s command, addressed those present, telling 
them “how much all England was beholden to Sir Thomas 
More for his good service, and how worthy he was to 
have the highest room in the realm and how dearly his 
grace [i.e. the King] loved and trusted him.* 

None of More’s decisions have been reported,f so we 
must be content with the little that Roper tells us of his 
conduct as Chancellor. Campbell notes that under 
More’s predecessors the practice had been to issue writs 
of subpoena as a matter of course on payment of the fees, 
without any examination as to there being a probable 
good cause of action, so that innocent persons were 
involved in the intolerable vexation of a Chancery suit ; 
and further that when More became Chancellor he found 
a heavy arrear of causes, some of which had been depending 
for twenty years.[ The new Chancellor soon remedied 
both these abuses. As to the first, Roper tells us that he 
would not allow a subpoena to be issued until he himself 
had read the bill and decided that it was a proper case. 
To avoid arrears he not only sat in his court at the accus- 
tomed times but also, in the afternoon, in his own hall, 
that those who had complaints to make “might the more 
boldly come to his presence”: and his expedition in 
settling cases was so great that, according to a popular 


thyme quoted by Campbell : 


When More some time had Chancellor been 
No more suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more been seen 


Till More be there again. 


* Two days later, the new Chancellor was present at the first recorded 
Lord Mayor's banquet and sat at the head of the peers’ table (Sharpe, 
London and the Kingdom, I, 380). It is often said that he was the first 
lay Chancellor : that, however, is incorrect. The first layman to hold the 
office was Sir Robert Bourchier, appointed in 1340. 

t Campbell, it is true, quotes the story of the dog as a reported case ; 
that, however, though Solomonic, can hardly be regarded asa legal decision. 

¢ Op. cit., II, p. 32. 
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Stapleton, who learnt much from More’s clerk, relates 
that one morning (before the end of term), having got 
through his paper, he was told there was not another 
cause or petition to be heard. 

He granted but few injunctions ; still the judges were 
dissatisfied. Having been informed of this he invited 
them all to dinner. When they had dined, he produced 
a docket of the cases complained of and discussed them 
one by one with his guests ; the result was that they were 
forced to agree that in like case they would have done the 
same. He then told them that if they themselves would 
reform the rigour of the common law, as he felt they were 
in conscience bound to do, he would grant no more 
injunctions : but to this they would not consent. 

He was an impartial judge. He told one of his sons-in- 
law, who had complained that he derived no benefit from 
his connexion with the Chancellor, that if his father 
should be one party to an action and the devil the other, 
“his cause being good, the devil should have right”. That 
case never appears to have arisen; but another of his 
sons-in-law having a cause in the Chancery, “presuming 
too much on his favour, would by him in no wise be per- 
suaded to agree to any indifferent order, then made he in 
conclusion a flat decree against him”’. 

It is charged against him that he ill-treated heretics 
when dealing with them judicially : an accusation con- 
temptuously dismissed by Lord Campbell, who found 
the charges reduced to two: one of “flogging one 
naughty boy, and [the other] administering stripes to 
[a] maniac according to the received notions of the times 
as a cure for his malady” ; and, in a footnote, he points 
out that “at the common law moderate chastisement of a 
servant [the naughty boy being one of More’s servants] 
might be iustified, and to an action of assault battery and 
false imprisonment, it was a good plea that, the plaintiff 
being a lunatic, the defendant arrested him, confined him, 
and whipped him”’.* 

Though during his term of office Sir Thomas had but 
little leisure, he found time to keep up his connexion with 
Lincoln’s Inn. Roper tells us that sometimes he and 


* Op. cit., II, p. 39. 
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Sir John More were there together at the “readings” and 
that then, “notwithstanding his high office”, the Chan- 
cellor would offer in argument the pre-eminence to his 
father, “though he, for his office’ sake, would refuse to 
take it”. This respect for his father was shown in an- 
other way. As he passed through Westminster Hall to 
the Chancery, if the judge chanced to be sitting in the 
Court of King’s Bench, he would go to him “and there 
kneeling down, in the sight of them all, duly ask his 
father’s blessing”’. 

This is practically all that can be said of More as 
Chancellor. But during his term of office the politico- 
religious situation had been going from bad to worse ; 
and at last the limit of his endurance was reached. He 
gave up the Great Seal on 16 May, 1532. It can hardly 
be doubted that Henry had made him Chancellor in the 
hope of winning him over to his anti-papal policy. He 
had failed signally, but it would appear that he had not 
given up hope of securing More’s support. In a letter to 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas wrote as follows : 


Gossip gives out that whatever I may pretend I left my post 
unwillingly. So long as God approves my doings I do not care 
what men say ; but as I put out several treatises in English against 
the heretics I thought it my duty to defend my integrity. No 
proceedings have been taken against me, and beyond what my 
modesty will allow me to say the king ordered the Duke of Norfolk ~ 
to speak in honourable terms of me at the appointment of my 
successor ; and in parliament at his customary address my successor 
[Sir Thomas Audley] was commanded to commend me. 


Thomas More gave up a lucrative practice at the Bar 
to serve the King: when he resigned the Great Seal, 
fourteen years later, Roper tells us that he was unable 
“for the maintenance of himself and such as necessarily 
belonged unto him, sufficiently to find meat, drink, fuel, 
apparel, and such other necessary charges. All the land 
that ever he purchased,” Roper continues, “which also 
he purchased before he was Lord Chancellor, was not, 
I am well assured, above the value of twenty marks by 
the year ; and, after his debts paid, he had not, I know, 
his chain excepted, in gold and silver left him the worth 
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of one hundred pounds.” And Roper further assures us 
that his father-in-law was never a wasteful spender. 

He was left in peace for a year. Thenon I June, 1533, 
came the coronation of Anne Boleyn, to which he was 
invited by a letter from the Bishops of Durham (Turnstall), 
Bath and Wells (Clerk), and Winchester (Gardiner). He 
refused, and trouble was not long a-coming. A charge of 
accepting bribes during his term of office was trumped up 
against him, and by the King’s command was referred 
to the Council.* 

More appeared before it and easily refuted the 
accusation to the certain discomfiture of the Earl of 
Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’s father, who appears to have 
taken a leading part in the matter. 

About the same time Sir Thomas found himself in a 
situation of much greater peril. Early in 1534 Elizabeth 
Barton, the Canterbury nun, was attainted of high 
treason with her abettors ; More was included in the bill 
as one of the abettors. He wished to make a public 
defence, having already justified himself at length in 
letters to the King and to Cromwell ; and the House of 
Lords wished to hear him. The King would not allow 
this and instead ordered that Sir Thomas should be 
examined by a committee of the council—Cranmer, 
Audley, Norfolk, and Cromwell. It soon appeared that 
the real object of the inclusion of his name was to coerce 
him into supporting the King’s anti-papal policy. The 
attempt failed : and his name was struck out of the bill. 

The next attack was made through the Act of Succes- 
sion (25 Hen. VIII, c.22). The preamble to this Act 
recited, among other things, that (1) the marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon was null, (2) that with Anne Boleyn 
valid, (3) marriages within certain degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity were forbidden by God’s law, among the rest 
being marriage with a brother’s wife, (4) no one can 
dispense in such cases, and (5) Popes have often illicitly 
interfered with the succession to thrones, abetting wrong 
claims, etc. The operative clauses, those following the 
words Be it therefore enacted, (1) decreed that no one 


* It is not quite clear whether this or the Barton trouble came first in 
order of time. 
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should marry within the degrees enumerated in the 
preamble (but not repeated here), and that marriages 
already so celebrated might be dissolved by sentence of 
the ordinary, without appeal ; (2) limited the succession 
to the Crown to the issue of the King by Anne Boleyn, 
and provided for a regency in the event of an infant 
succeeding ; (3) provided that if anyone should by overt 
act maliciously do anything to the peril of the King or to 
the prejudice of his marriage with Anne Boleyn or of the 
issue inheritable to the Crown under the Act, he should be 
held guilty of high treason ; and that those who should 
be guilty of these offences by word only should be held 
guilty of misprision of treason; (4) ordered that every- 
one called upon to do so should make a corporal oath 
to “truly, firmly, and constantly, without fraud or guile, 
observe, fulfil, maintain, defend, and keep to their cun- 
ning, wit, and uttermost of their power the whole content 
and effects of this Act”; refusal to be regarded as mis- 
prision of treason. 

On 30 March, 1534, the King was present in the House 
of Lords for the prorogation of parliament. ‘The Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley, announced that by 
letters patent the King had appointed commissioners to 
receive the oath ordered by the Act of Succession, and 
that the appointed form of oath was annexed to the 
letters patent. Both documents are recorded in the 
Fournal of the House of Lords, appearing there between 
the record of Audley’s announcement and the list of the 
statutes of that session: which makes it quite clear that 
they were not added at a later date. Within a fortnight, 
on 13 April, Sir Thomas More was summoned to take 
the oath. At his request the form of oath was shown 
him, and in a letter to his daughter, Margaret Roper, he 
mentions that it was under the Great Seal. He also 
said that the commissioners showed the roll of “the 
lords and the commons which had sworn and subscribed 
their names already”. There can be no doubt whatso- 
ever that the oath tendered to him was the same as that 
provided by the royal letters patent and copied into the 
Lords’ Journal. It will therefore be well to give the text 
in full ; 
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Ye shall swear to bear your Faith, Truth, and Obedience, alonely 
to the King’s Majesty, and to the Heirs of his Body, according to 
the Limitation and Rehearsal within this Statute of Succession 
above specified [in the letters patent], and not to any other 
within this Realm, nor foreign Authority, Prince, or Potentate ; 
and in case any Oath be made, or hath been made, by you to any 
other Person or Persons, that then you do repute the same as vain 
and annihilate ; and that, to your Cunning, Wit, and uttermost 
of your Power, without Guile, Fraud, or other undue Means, ye 
shall observe, keep, maintain and defend, this Act above specified, 
and all the whole Contents and Effects thereof, and all other 
Acts and Statutes made since the Beginning of this present 
Parliament in Confirmation or for due Execution of the same, or of 
anything therein contained; and this ye shall do against all 
Manner of Persons, of what Estate, Dignity, Degree, or Condition 
soever they be, and in no wise do or attempt nor to your Power 
suffer to be done or attempted, directly or indirectly, any Thing 
or Things, privily or apertly, to the Let Hindrance Damage or 
Derogation thereof or of any Part of the same, by any Manner of 
Means or for any Manner of Pretence or Cause. So help you God 
and his Saints. 


The illegality of this oath was patent. The Act 
of Succession enacted that those called upon should 
swear to the acceptance of all its provisions: the oath 
annexed to the letters patent, said by Roper to have 
been settled by Audley and Cromwell, went much further, 
including as it did “all other Acts and Statutes made 
since the beginning, of that parliament, in confirmation 
or for due execution of the same”’. 

It is impossible to doubt that the imposition of this 
oath was a trap to inveigle the unwary into an admission 
of the whole anti-papal policy of the King. And it is 
significant that its illegality was recognized by the passing 
of an Act of ratification at the very beginning of the next 
session (26 Hen. VIII, c.z). But the Act of Succession 
itself was hardly less dangerous. ‘The provisions for the 
succession to the Crown were within the province of 
parliament ; but it was otherwise with the clauses relating 
to marriage; and it will not be amiss at this point to 
quote the opinion of Lord Campbell, some time Lord 
Chief Justice and later Lord Chancellor, as to the validity 
of the marriage of the King with Anne Boleyn. “The 
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best lawyers”, he writes, “‘were then of the opinion at 
which I believe those most competent to consider the 
question have since arrived, that even upon the supposition 
of the consummation of Catherine’s marriage with 
Arthur ...the marriage was absolutely valid—as ac- 
cording to the then existing law the Pope’s dispensation 
was sufficient to remove the objection of affinity.”* 

More expected to be called upon to swear to the Act 
of Succession, and on 16 January, 1535, he wrote to one 
Master Leder, “‘a virtuous priest”, saying that if ever he 
should mishap to receive the oath it would be extorted 
by duress and hard handling ; he trusted that they would 
not use forcible ways and that if they did God would 
give him strength to stand.t He was, in fact, called 
before the commissioners on 13 April, and we have his 
own account of what happened in a letter to his daughter 
Margaret Roper. When called up to take the oath, 
being a sound lawyer, he asked to see a copy of it and of 
the Act on which it was based. ‘These he carefully 
compared and then informed the commissioners that he 
would not refuse to swear to the succession, “yet unto that 
oath that there was offered me I could not swear without 
the jeoparding of my soul to perpetual damnation”. 
Arguments followed, the Archbishop and the Abbot 
of Westminster trying to persuade him that he was acting 
wrongly: but he was firm, and eventually he was com- 
mitted to the custody of the aforesaid abbot. 

Four days later Cranmer wrote to Cromwell urging 
that swearing to the succession only should be accepted 
and its maintenance against “all powers and potentates”’. 
Cromwell replied that he had placed the proposal before 
the King, who refused to accept it on the ground that if 
he should be sworn to the succession and not to the 
preamble of the Act “it might be taken not only as a 
confirmation of the Bishop of Rome’s authority, but also 
as a reprobation of the King’s second marriage”. More 
was therefore committed to the Tower. Roper says that 
the King in council had at first been inclined to accept 
Cranmer’s suggestion, but that “Queen Anne by her 
intemperate clamour so sore exasperated the King 


* Op. cit., II, p. 48. ¢ Letters and Papers, Vol. VIII, No. 54. 
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against him” that the complete form of the oath was 
enforced. 

There is no evidence that the oath was again tendered 
to More after the passing of the ratifying Act : probably 
it was not, as he was not proceeded against by ialieniate 
but by the simpler process of a Bill of Attainder, in which 
it was alleged that he had “obstynatly, frowardly, and 
contemptuously refused to make and receyve such 
corporell oath as was ordeyned to be accepted of every 
subject of this Realme”, and that he had thereby been 
guilty of misprision of treason.* 

The same parliament which servilely passed the Act of 
Attainder had also passed the Act of Supremacy (26 
Hen. VIII, c.1) declaring the King to be supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England, and the Treasons Act 
(26 Hen. VIII, c. 13) which declared it to be high treason 

“Gf any person or persons after the first day of February 
next coming [i.e. 1 Feb., 1535] do maliciously wish, will, 
or desire by words or writing, or by craft, imagine, invent, 
practise or attempt, any bodily harm to ‘be done or com- 
mitted to the King’s most royal person, the Queen’s, or 
their heir’s apparent, or to deprive them or any of them 
of their dignity, name, or title of their royal estates, or 
slanderously and maliciously publish and pronounce by 
express writing or words that the King our Sovereign 
should be heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper 
of the Crown”. 

More was now in prison, condemned to stay there for 
the rest of his life, and his family were reduced to penury : 
this, however, did not satisfy the greed for vengeance of 
the King and his concubine, now, by Act of Parliament, 
Queen. He must either submit or pay with his life, and 
the means were to hand in the new statutes. He was 
twice, at least, examined in the Tower by members of the 
council; on one occasion by Cromwell, the Attorney- 
General (Hales), the Solicitor-General (Rich), Bedyll, and 
Tregonwell; and on another by Cranmer, Audley, the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, and Cromwell. 


After each of these two examinations he wrote a long letter 


* 26 Hen, VIII, c.23. Statutes of the Realm (Record Commission), 
Vol. III, p. 528. 
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to Margaret Roper giving her an account of what had 
taken place. It is impossible to reproduce these letters 
here ; and it must suffice to say that everything was done 
that could be done by cajolery or threats to induce the 
victim to express an opinion, one way or the other, on 
the Act of Supremacy ; and to note that on one occasion 
he declared that he had “fully determined . . . neither 
to study nor meddle with any matter of this world, but 
that” his “whole study should be upon the Passion of 
Christ and” his “own passage out of this world”; and 
on the other when pressed he said: “If it so were that 
my conscience gave me against the statute (wherein how 
my conscience giveth me I make no declaration), then I, 
nothing doing nor nothing saying against the statute, it 
were a very hard thing to compel me to say, either 
precisely with it against my conscience to the loss of my 
soul, or precisely against it to the destruction of my 
body.” 

The anxiety for More’s submission was, it may be, due 
to the fact that, as Cromwell put it to him, his “demean- 
our in that matter was a thing that of likelihood made 
others so stiff therein”. If the acceptance of the King’s 
supremacy could not be obtained by fair means it must 
if possible be got by foul. He was therefore asked to 
accept an oath by which he should be sworn “‘to make 
true answer to such things as should be asked” him ‘“‘on 
the King’s behalf concerning the King’s own person”. He 
replied that he “‘never purposed to swear any book oath 
more while he lived”. They objected that this was done 
inthe StarChamber. He agreed, but added that he “‘had 
not so little foresight but that” he “might well conjecture 
what should be part” of the interrogatories. ‘The Lord 
Chancellor (Audley) then told him that he thought he 
had “guessed truth”, and showed him the interrogatories 
which were: (1) Had he seen the statute ? and (2) Did 
he believe it to be a lawful statute or not? Thereupon 
he refused the oath, adding that the first question had 
already been answered affirmatively, whilst to the second 
he would give no answer. A contemporary “much 
mutilated” document gives the second question and the 
reply to it somewhat differently : ‘“When asked whether 
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the King was as by the statute deemed head of the Church 
[in England] or not, he answered that the [statute] made 
in the Parliament whereby the Kinge’s Highness was 
supreme head as ys aforesaid [was like unto a sword] with 
two edges, for yf he said yt the same lawe was good then 
it was dangerous to the soule, and yf he said that it was 
not good then yt was death to the bodye, wherefor he 
would make none other answer. . . .””* 

What has just been related took place on 3 June, 1535, 
and must have convinced those concerned of the futility 
of hoping any longer for More’s submission. So on 
26 June a special commission of Oyer and Terminer was 
issued for his trial. Sir Thomas Audley, the Chancellor, 
was president, and the other commissioners were the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk; the Earls of Cumberland, 
Wiltshire, and Huntingdon ; the Lords Montague, Roch- 
ford, and Windsor ; Cromwell; the Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench (Fitzjames) and the Common Pleas (Bald- 
win) ; the Chief Baron of the Exchequer (Lister) ; with five 
puisne justices of the King’s Bench and one of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Of these, the Duke of Suffolk, was the King’s 
brother-in-law ; the Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’s 
father ; Lord Rochford her brother ; the Duke of Norfolk 
her uncle; and Cromwell the King’s secretary; persons 
hardly likely to be impartial judges: whilst of the legal 
members the same must be said of Audley and Fitzjamesf 
at any rate. But then it has been well said that the State 
trials of those days meant “murder preceded by mum- 
mery’’, and it is impossible to doubt that More’s fate had 
already been determined, when we know that a circular 
was issued to certain unnamed officials on 25 June, the 
day before the appointment of the special commission, 
instructing them to “‘set forth the treasons of the late Bishop 
of Rochester and Sir Thomas More’’.t 

A precept was issued to the sheriff to return a grand 
jury at Westminster on 28 June; a panel annexed— 
obviously to secure a packet jury. ‘The inquisition was 
taken before Fitzjames and the six puisne justices, and 


* Letters and Papers, Vol. VIII, No. 814. 

t As to this worthy, see Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices, Vol. I, 
p. 160. 

} Letters and Papers, Vol. VIII, No. 921. 
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the grand jury did what it was meant to do by finding a 
true bill. The indictment* after reciting the Acts of 
Supremacy and Treason alleged: (1) That when examined 
by the Council on 7 May he maliciously refused to give 
his opinion of the statute ; (2) That on 12 May, knowing 
that Cardinal Fisher had in terms denied the supremacy, 
he wrote encouraging him and telling him that he him- 
self had refused to answer. In that letter, too, he had 
described the Act as a two-edged sword. On 26 May he 
wrote again, this time asking the Cardinal to use his own 
words in answering and not More’s, lest there should be 
a suspicion of collusion. Yet when examined on 3 June 
both used the simile of a two-edged sword, Fisher 
maliciously refusing to answer at More’s instigation. 
(3) That to conceal their collusion they both burnt the 
letters they received immediately after reading them. 
(4) The really serious count in the indictment was based on 
an alleged conversation with Rich, the Solicitor-General. 
Rich said that he had asked whether, if parliament made 
him King, More would accept him as such, and received 
an affirmative answer. He then proceeded: “You know 
that our lord the King is constituted head on earth of the 
Church of England ; and why, Master More, can you not 
affirm to accept the same, just as you would in the pre- 
ceeding case that I should be made king?” ... To 
which, the indictment continues, “More . . . answered 
to Rich that the cases were not similar; because the 
King can be made by parliament and deprived by parlia- 
ment, to which Act every subject being in parliament 
gives his consent ; but in the first case [i.e. the matter of 
supremacy] the subject cannot be obliged, because his 
consent cannot be given for that in parliament, and 
although the King might be so accepted in England, yet 
many do not assent to the same in foreign parts.” And 
on these counts the jurors concluded that More had 
“falsely, traitorously, and maliciously” attempted to 
deprive the King of his title of supreme head of the Church 
of England. 


* A translation is printed in Letters and Papers, VIII, No. 974, and the 
original Latin is printed as an appendix to the Early English Text Society’s 
edition of Harpsfield’s Life of More. 
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A true bill having been found, the next step was for the 
commissioners to issue a precept to the constable of the 
Tower to bring up the body of Sir Thomas More on 
1 July. This having been done, Sir Thomas was called 
upon to plead: and he pleaded Not Guilty. Then the 
commissioners issued a writ of venire facias, requiring the 
sheriff to bring a petty jury. The writ was returnable 
the same day, which suggests the idea that the petty 
jury was also packed and ready as the grand jury had 
been. Their names and qualities have been preserved, 
and they seem to have been persons of some position. 

The record of a criminal trial gives us nothing but the 
bare facts—indictment, plea, verdict, and, if guilty, 
sentence. ‘Therefore for witnesses and defence we must 
look elsewhere. For this trial we have (1) Roper’s account 
written some twenty years later, and (2) an anonymous 
account written in French or Spanish about a month 
after the trial and circulated on the Continent.* 

Roper’s account is incomplete, and to supplement it 
Harpsfield made use of the French document, which has 
been accepted as authentic and used in the same way in 
recent times. But there are reasons for doubting its 
authenticity. More is made to begin his defence by 
saying, “‘As to the first article charging me with having 
always maliciously opposed the King’s second marriage . 
Whereas in fact the marriage was not mentioned in the 
indictment. ‘This is quite enough to cast doubt on the 
whole document, which is not improbably like unto the 
Thucydidean speeches. And there is another blunder: 
after the defence we are told that the commissioners 
“ordered an usher to summon twelve men, according to 
the custom of the country, and these articles [counts] were 
given to them that they might judge whether More had 
maliciously contravened the statute”. ‘This needs no 
comment! It is safer to disregard this document, treat- 
ing it as an early example of a letter “from our own 


correspondent”. f 


* An English translation’ is printed in Letters and Papers, Vol. VIII, 
No. 996. 

¢t Quite recently the London correspondent of a ——— paper contri- 
buted an article on the canonization of BB. John Fisher and Thomas 
More, in the course of which he said that Feary VIII had slaughtered 2 
cardinals, 143 archbishops, 18 other bishops, and some thousands of nobles | 
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At the trial Rich was called as a witness and on oath 
repeated his allegations. More in reply made a terrific 
onslaught on the character of the Solicitor-General. He 
began by saying that if he were a man who had no regard 
for oaths he would not be where he was. ‘Then turning 
to Rich he said: “If this oath of yours be true, then I 
pray that I never see God in the face.” Having informed 
the court as to the actual nature of the conversation, he 
went on to say: “In good faith, Master Rich, I am sorrier 
for your perjury than for mine own peril, and you shall 
understand that neither I nor no man else to my know- 
ledge ever took you to be a man of such credit as in any 
matter of importance I or any other would at any time 
vouchsafe to communicate with you.” After adding 
words as to Rich’s character from boyhood onwards, he 
turned to his judges, who must have recognized the truth 
of what he said, and continued: “Can it therefore 
seem likely to your honourable lordships that I should in 
so weighty a case so unadvisedly overshoot myself as to 
trust Master Rich, a man always reputed of me of so little 
truth as your lordships have heard, so far above my 
sovereign lord the king or any of his noble councillors 
that I would unto him utter the secrets of my conscience 
touching the king’s supremacy, the special point and only 
mark at my hands so long sought for? A thing which 
I never did nor never would, after the statute thereof 
made, reveal unto the king’s highness himself or to any of 
his honourable councillors, as it is not unknown to your 
honours at sundry and several times sent from his grace’s 
own person to the Tower unto me for none other purpose. 
Can this in your judgement, my lords, seem likely to be 
true?” He next urged that if he had spoken as Rich had 
sworn he did, still “seeing it was spoken in familiar secret 
talk, nothing affirming and only in putting of cases, 
without other displeasant circumstances, it cannot justly 
be taken to be spoken maliciously”. After discussing the 
effect of this word he went on to recall the kindnesses and 
honours he had received from the King, which he said 
“were in my mind matter sufficient to convince the 
slanderous surmise by this man so wrongfully imagined 
against me”. “Master Rich,” Roper goes on to say, 
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“seeing himself so disproved and his credit so foully 
defaced, caused Sir Richard Southwell and Master Palmer, 
who at the time of their communication were in the 
chamber [having been sent to remove More’s books], to 
be sworn what words had passed betwixt them.” Neither 
one nor the other gave him any help ; each of them swore 
that he had been too busy with the books to pay attention 
to the conversation, Roper adds that many more 
reasons, which he had forgotten, were “put forth by Sir 
Thomas to the discredit of Master Rich’s foresaid 
evidence and proof of the clearness of his own conscience”. 

Roper tells us nothing as to More’s arguments in regard 
to the other counts: those making silence equivalent to 
treasonable speech, and that declaring the contents of 
letters alleged to have been burnt immediately after the 
recipient had read them—it being quite obvious that if 
the messenger had opened and read them the fact would 
have been mentioned. Possibly the Crown relied entirely 
upon Rich. However that may be, the jury brought ina 
verdict of Guilty, as of course they would have done in 
any case if they regarded their own safety.* 

The jury having given their verdict, Audley began 
to pronounce judgement, but was stopped short by his 
victim, who reminded him that it was customary to ask 
whether the prisoner had anything to say in arrest of 
judgement. Audley then asked what More had to say. 
The latter urged: (1) That the indictment was based on 
an Act of Parliament directly repugnant to the laws of 
God and His Church, “‘the supreme government of which, 
in any part thereof, may no temporal prince presume by 
any law to take upon him, as rightfully belonging to the 
See of Rome, a spiritual pre-eminence by the mouth of our 
Saviour himself personally present upon earth, only to St. 
Peter and his successors, bishops of the same see granted: 
it is therefore in law amongst Christian men, insufficient 
to charge any Christian man”. (2) “This realm, being but 
a member and small part of the Church, might not make 
a particular law disagreeable with the general law of 
Christ’s universal Catholic Church, no more than the City 


* The freedom of jurors was not finally established till 1670 (Bushell’s 
Case). 
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of London, being but one poor member of the whole realm, 
might make a law against an Act of Parliament to bind 
the whole realm.” (3) That it was contrary to unrepealed 
English laws and statutes “as might be perceived in 
Magna Charta quod Ecclesta Anglicana libera sit et habeat 
omnia jura sua integra et libertates suas tllaesas ;* and 
also contrary to that sacred oath which the King’s high- 
ness himself and every other Christian prince always with 
great solemnity received at their coronation”. 

Audley did not reply to this directly but said that 
“seeing all the bishops, universities, and best learned men 
of the realm had to this Act agreed, it was much mar- 
velled that he alone against them all would so stiffly stick 
thereat, and so vehemently argue there against”. More in 
effect replied that if numbers counted, not fewer of living 
bishops and virtuous men thought as he, and that of the 
dead a vast majority had whilst living been of his opinion, 
and therefore he “was not bound to conform his conscience 
to the council of one realm against the general council of 
Christendom”. 

Roper notes that many more exceptions were taken to 
the indictment than he could remember; that when 
Sir Thomas had come to an end Audley asked the opinion 
of Fitzjames as to the indictment; and that the chief 
justice gave it as his opinion that it was not insufficient 
if the Act of Parliament were not unlawful—he, like the 
Chancellor, failing to deal with the arguments against its 
validity. 

Audley immediately pronounced the terrible sentence 
usual in cases of high treason and directed that execution 
thereof should be at Tyburn. The King remitted all 
parts of the sentence save the beheading ; and the last 
scene of the tragedy was enacted on Tower Hill on 
6 July, the octave day of the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, 
which he had hoped for—a very suitable day for the 
death of the martyr who gave his life in defence of the 
supremacy of St. Peter’s successors, the martyr who after 
sentence expressed the hope that his judges would be 
merry with him in Heaven just as was St. Paul with 
St. Stephen. 


* This clause in Magna Charta was directed against royal usurpations. 
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Commenting on this case, Sir James Stephen says* 
that he could not “see that More’s trial was unfair, 
though no doubt it was grossly indecent that the principal 
witness should also act as counsel for the Crown as Lord 
Campbell says that Rich did, though the fact is not men- 
tioned in the report to which he refers”.t His opinion 
was based on the facts that (1) he thought that, for reasons 
stated, there was something i in Rich’s evidence, and (2) he 
was of opinion that “maliciously” in the Act simply 
meant “seriously”. With all respect to the memory of a 
great criminal lawyer, it cannot be doubted that Stephen 
utterly mistook the nature of More’s reply, which was 
directed not to the details of a discussion on the supremacy 
but to a denial that there had ever been such a discussion 
with such an infamous person as Rich. ‘Then as to the 
“maliciously”, it is, of course, a fact that the word has now 
a well-defined meaning in legal phraseology : but had it in 
1535 ? Thenature of More’s argument certainly suggests 
that it had not: and if Stephen was of contrary opinion 
he would have done well to give some reason for it from the 
Year Books. 

Lord Campbell took a very different view of the case : 
“Considering”, he says, “the splendour of [Sir Thomas 
More’s] talents, the greatness of his acquirements and the 
innocence of his life, we must . . . regard his murder as 
the blackest crime that ever has been perpetrated in 
England under the forms of law.” To this fine tribute 
of a great lawyer, who certainly has no Catholic leanings, 
but little need be added. St. Thomas More will un- 
doubtedly rank as one of the heroes of Christendom, and 
few, among those entitled to form an opinion, will doubt 
that he is the greatest Englishman who has ever lived ; 
and now that he has received the highest honour that 
can be given on earth, his name will be exalted to the end 
of time whilst the names of those who did him to death 
will be known only to bookworms and antiquaries. 


Ecerton Beck. 


* History of the Criminal Law, Vol. I, pp. 323, 324. 
t But see Roper’s account of the trial. 
t Lives of the Chancellors, Vol. I, p. 59. 




















THE VENERABLE BEDE 


[The following article was written by the late Father 
Bede Farrett, O.P., as an introduction to Mr. Philip 
Hereford’s new edition of St. Bede’s “Ecclestastical History 
of the English People’. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
15s. Printed by the Shakespeare Head Press.) | 


Sg ere there are many editions of St. Bede’s 
Ecclestastical Htstory of the English People, this edition 
of Stapleton’s translation will be welcomed by those who 
have hitherto missed in the English version the strength 
and rhythm of the Latin original. It is a pity that the 
praiseworthy efforts of other translators to give an 
accurate version should have been unaccompanied with a 
sense of the literary vigour of the original. Stapleton 
was accurate but, following the fashion of his age, not 
always literal. His faithfulness to the Latin text he used 
led him in a few instances to follow corrupt readings in 
it. These the editor of this edition has endeavoured to 
correct without doing damage to the style. ‘The original 
work from every point of view is worthy of being dealt 
with scrupulously. It is well written, judicious, and 
carefully authenticated, and it deals with that period in 
the life of our nation which for the other peoples of 
Europe cannot now be recovered. As we read these 
pages of St. Bede, we have set before us as in a pageant of 
history one of the cardinal stages in the development of 
the West. 

In the early part of the work, St. Bede has done very 
little more than transcribe what he found in the earlier 
chronicles that pass under the names of Gildas, Nennius, 
Orosius, etc., though by referring to these originals we 
can see how this more sober critic does not fear to edit 
his material. But once this earlier part of the story has 
been told, we realize that with the appearance of the 
Saxons true history has begun. Even from the beginning 
we are given the authorities used by the author in his 
compilation, and from these we know just how sure is the 
ground on which the narrative is based. But when he is 
describing the arrival of Christianity for the second time 
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from Rome, he is dealing with a period within a hundred 
years of his own lifetime. ‘Thenceforward we can trust 
almost implicitly everything he says. The history was 
finished in 731. Yet when, in his account of the Roman 
domination of the island, the withdrawal of the legions 
and the Saxon invasions, he accepted the British tradition, 
modified by his own judgement, he cannot but leave us in 
some perplexity. The vexed questions that are raised by 
this question are numerous—for instance the form and 
organization of the original Roman Christianity here, 
the amount of Roman culture that survived under the 
Saxon conquest, the proportion of British remaining 
unexpelled in the territories where the Angles and 
Saxons were encamped. Our uncertainty is due in part 
to the temperament of the British chroniclers, who 
probably painted their distresses far more gloomily 
than they really were. Indeed, their accounts of the 
wholesale destruction of the British by the invaders is 
less a statement of facts than a faithful following of the 
menaces of the prophets of the Old Testament. St. Bede 
at any rate shows us an England in which very much more 
of Rome survived than the British chroniclers would 
have allowed us to believe. 

Thus in Book I, chapter 26 (cf. also ch. 33), we find 
references to a still surviving chapel of St. Martin at 
Canterbury, “made while the Romans wer yet dwelling 
in England” and never dismantled; and in Book IV, 
chapter 19, another relic of Roman days is mentioned, 
a white marble tomb found at Grantchester, “‘a certain 
little citie leafte desolate and uninhabited’’, and used 
to enshrine the body of St. Etheldreda ; and in Book II, 
chapter 5, we hear of Ethelbert formulating his dooms 
“according to thexample of the Romans”’, and in chapter 
16 of Edwin “that the triumphing banners and flagges 
were borne before him not in warre only, but in peace 
too, wher so ever he went abrode, or rode with his garde 
in progresse aboute the greate cities, towns, and sheres, 
of his dominions. Yea, even when he passed through 
the stretes to any place there was carried before him that 
kind of flag or stremer, which the Romans called Tufa, 
and the English men now a Thuuffe.” ‘This shows us 
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the Anglo-Saxons as having no unreasoning hatred of 
Roman or British things, but on the contrary a desire 
(as had Alaric and Theodoric farther east) to carry on 
the Roman imperial tradition. 

We can argue again, from the broken fragments of that 
earlier history presented for us by St. Bede, to the con- 
tinuity of a Christianity here, Roman in origin, temper, 
and belief. In Book I, chapters 8 and 14, we find direct 
account of the Church which preceded the persecution 
of Diocletian and which continued in perfect communion 
with the Christianity of Gaul. We find even that when 
the Celtic monks came in conflict with the zealous 
Saxon apostles (whose visits to Rome had inflamed them 
with a passion for Roman ways), they were as sure as were 
the Saxons that Peter’s place over them both was unique : 


The Kinge spake unto both parties [at the famous Council of 
Whitby], and sayed. Agree ye bothe in this without any con- 
troversy, that these wordes were principally spoken unto Peter, 
and that unto him the Kayes of the Kingdome of heaven were 
geven ? When bothe had answered, yea: the Kinge concluded 
and saied. Then I say unto you, that I will not gainsaie such a 
porter as this is. 


After this the Council ended with the appeal of the King 
to the supremacy of the Roman Peter and to the assent 
to this of “all that sate and stode by of all sortes and 
degrees” (Bk. III, ch. 25). The value of the whole 
work, however, lies : 

(i) Partly in the incidental wealth of detail concerning 
the social life of the time. Cf. Bk. III, ch. 9, the cure of 
the paralysed girl: “she called for water, she washed her 
face, she dressed up her heare, she covered her head with 
a linen clothe”, or the hurtful bleeding of her “at the 
prime of the mone”, for “I remember well Archbishop 
Theodore (renouned among all his posteritie) tolde me 
that the letting of blud and opening the vaine was very 
daungerous about the first quarter of the moone, and 
rysing of the sea”. . 

(1) Partly for the very clear picture drawn for us of 
the ebb and flow of Christianity and its final triumph 
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(which must have been the case everywhere in Europe as 
well as here). 

(ii) Partly for the political cross-currents and relation- 
ships of the little kingdoms of the North and South, of the 
attempts of Mercia to rule the whole island through the 
mutual jealousy of the other kingdoms, and of the efforts 
of various individual kings to be Bretwaldas or, in Bede’s 
phrase, to have 1mperium over the other regna. 

(iv) Partly because of the steady development of 
culture shown us; first we hear of foreign scholars like 
Theodore, Hadrian (Bk. IV, ch. 1), and Agilbert (Bk. III, 
ch. 7), then of their English disciples like Aldhelm (Bk. V 
ch. 18), and Ithamar of Kent (Bk. III, ch. 14), “a man 
comparable to any of his auncestours both in vertue of 
life, and excellence of learning’. Of the culture of 
Bede himself we have abundant evidence, from his side 
references to Plato (Bk. V, ch. 21), and Vergil (Bk. IV, 
ch. 20), to his quotations from the Christian poets 
(P.L., XC, pp. 149-176). 

(v) Partly from the care he took to secure valuable 
documents in his history. ‘Thus he tells us in his preface 
that the bulls which he inserted were copied for him in 
Rome. Moreover, he is the first author whom we know 
of to quote the liber pontificalis (he calls it gesta 
pontificalia). ‘The astonishing thing is that the liber 
pontificalis which he quotes is that of Pope Gregory II, 
who was actually reigning when St. Bede wrote. 

The authenticity of his authorship of this History is not 
questioned, though some of the works ascribed to him are 
still in measure doubtful. His homilies are difficult to 
identify (Morin, Revue Bénédictine, 1892, pp. 316-322). 
The Musica theortca and the Musica quadrata seu 
mensurata are probably not his (Coussemaker, Scriptorum 
de musica medi1 aevi, New Ser., Bk. I, pp. 25 1-281). The 
martyrology, however, which goes by his name is certainly 
his (H. Quentin, Martyrologes historiques du Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1907, ch. 2, 3). 

Of the Saint’s character we have numerous testimonies 
from other writers, but his own writings are the best 
testimony of all. His letters (P.L., XCIV) are full of 
charm (cf. p. 658), but also of severity (p. 659), and of 
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unction too (pp. 665-6). Evidently his sincerity did 


not betray him into unkindness, nor his gentleness into 
weakness: “‘Whenever my tongue begins to speak ill or 
some evil action begins to draw me, immediately by the 
hand of my faithful companions I[ am held safe” (Ep. I). 
For in that hardy* North of his, though he busied himself 
with fullness of work, writing, preaching, and studying, 
he never omitted what he calls in his letter to Bishop 
Acca the retinacula monasticae servitutis. No wonder 
that his contemporaries loved him and spoke well of him, 
that Lanfranc (P.L., XCL, p. §15) praised him to Pope 
Alexander II as doctor anglorum, and that long after he 
was dead his body was laid to rest with the relics of St. 
Cuthbert, the most venerated of all the Northern saints. 

The most moving document that concerns him is the 
famous letter descriptive of his death. It is preceded in 
Migne’s edition (P.L., XC, pp. 35-42) by the following 
life of him compiled almost entirely from the account he 
gives us of himself at the end of the history : 


The Venerablet priest Bede, beloved of God, was born in the 
province of the Northumbrians, on the lands of the abbey of 
the apostles Peter and Paul at Wearmouth and in Jarrow in the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord 677, more probably 673, which 
is the second year of the solitary life of S. Cuthbert. When he 
was seven he was put by the charge of his family into this monastery 
of Wearmouth, in order to be educated by the most reverend 
Abbot Benedict [St. Benet Biscop] and then by Ceolfrid, namely 
in the tenth year after the foundation of the said monastery of 
S. Peter; in the third year of its foundation, the monastery of 
S. Paul was founded from it. These two monasteries were joined 
together by so much peace and concord and friendliness and 
fellowship, that, as Bede says himself, though in separate places, 
they were but one monastery. So it happens that in his history 
he never mentions but one monastery, that of Peter and Paul, 
which is at the mouth of the Wear and near the river Tyne in a 
place called Jarrow. 


* Cuthbert, writing to Lullus, in P.L., XCVI, p. 839, who had asked him 
to send him copies of the letters of St. Bede, says, ‘‘I would have sent you 
more had I been able. But this winter the frost in our island has been so 
severe with terrible winds that the fingers of our boys have been unable 
to transcribe any more books.”’ 

t Probably Venerable merely implies his monastic profession and is 
used as descriptive of his priesthood. 
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Here as a little child of good promise then, he was diligent, 
instructed in divine and profane letters, later to be an instrument 
of the Holy Ghost who kindled his heart and directed him to 
compose many books, expository of the Old and New Testaments, 
for the help of the whole Church. He knew Latin well, and 
Greek he learnt not meanly. Indeed he was studying in the monas- 
tery at the very time when Archbishop Theodore and Abbot 
Hadrian, both most learned in divine and profane knowledge, 
were gathering round themselves students from all Britain and 
daily instructing them so richly that their pupils learnt from 
them the art of writing verse, astronomy, and arithmetic as well 
as the profundities or religious knowledge. For so Bede writes in 
his history, Bk IV, ch. 2, that to his day in token of this florescence 
of culture some still remained who spcke Latin and Greek as 
fluently as their mother tongue. 

When Cuthbert, our father, passed to heaven, Bede (who later 
on, when famous, was to compose his life) was just eleven, having 
had four years of study in the monastery. Living then only in 
this remote corner of the world, he was afterwards to become 
famous all the world over and to live in it through his books. 
Deliciously as though he had himself visited them, he describes 
the different places in these lands and kingdoms, their natural 
conditions and their value. Educated there as a child, he lived 
to old age there, though some have asserted that he was in Rome. 
But lest any one should suspect that we are speaking of him 
what is not accurate, we shall give in his own words what he 


says about himself .. . 


Then follows the passage from the ending of this 
History, beginning, “S. Bede, servant of Christ and 
priest”, and ending with the list of books he had already 
composed. ‘The life goes on : 


When he had after long study completed these books, he died 
on the seventh day before the Kalends of June [26 May, 735] in 
Jarrow and was buried there. But after very many cycles of years, 
his bones were translated thence and placed with the incorrupt 
body of the most holy father Cuthbert. He passed away on the 
very day of the Lord’s Ascension. This passing of his we have 
thought to be better told in his words who himself, Cuthbert by 
name, was present at it and wrote thus to a fellow disciple [of 
Bede’s] : 

“To the most beloved in Christ, Cuthwin the co-lector, 
Cuthbert his fellow disciple in God wishes eternal salvation. 
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“T am grateful for the little present you have sent me and 
also for the letter full of holy learning, in which especially was 
I glad to notice that, what most I desired, you had already done, 
namely offered masses and prayers for Bede, beloved of God, 
our father and teacher. Hence, as well as I can, I shall tell you 
very briefly what I know you would like to ask of me (because 
we loved him), namely the way in which he left this world. 

“He was burdened then with great difficulty in breathing, 
though without pain, for almost two months before our Lord’s 
Ascension. Thence onwards he spent his days, joyous and radiant 
and giving thanks to Almighty God by day and night, and indeed 
every hour till the day of our Lord’s Ascension, that is, the seventh 
day before the Kalends of June. All that while he continued 
to give his lectures to us, his disciples, and, in whatever time he 
had over, he sang psalms. All night too he passed in joy and in 
giving thanks, except when a light sleep prevented him. Waking 
again, however, he at once returned to his rejoicing and, with 
arms held out, did not cease to give thanks to God. Truly never 
have I seen or heard of any who so diligently gave thanks to the 
living God. O truly blessed man! He used to chaunt that saying 
of the blessed Apostle Paul, ‘it is a dreadful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God’ (Heb. x, 31) and many other sayings 
from Sacred Scripture by which he warned us to rouse ourselves 
from sleep and to remember our last hour. And since he was 
learned in our songs, he sang one verse in our English tongue 
about the terrible separation of soul and body : 


“Fore then neidfere nenig uiuurthit 
thonc snotturra than him tharf sie 
to ymb hycgganne eer his hin ionge 
huet his gaste godes zeththa yfles 
efter deothdege deemid uueorthe 


which thus runs in Latin: ‘ante necessarium exitum prudentior 
quam opus fuerit nemo existit, ad cogitandum uidelicet, antequam 
hine proficiscatur anima, quid boni uel mali egerit, qualiter post 
exitum uidicanda fuerit.’ 

“For our consolation and his own too, he used to chaunt 
antiphons of which this was one: O King of Glory, Lord of Hosts, 
who didst to-day ascend conqueringly above all heaven, leave us not 
orphaned but send us the promise of the Father, the Spirit of truth. 
Alleluia. And when he came to the words, leave us not orphaned, 
he burst into tears and wept very much. After an hour he began 
to repeat what he had begun; and so he spent the whole day. 
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We that listened moaned and wept with him. At times we 
read, at times we wept; indeed, when we read, we were always 
weeping as we read. For all that, yet it was joyously we spent 
those fifty days till the festival. He thanked God for deeming 
him worthy to suffer, repeating over and over again God chastises 
the son whom He loves and other texts of sacred scripture, and that 
of S. Ambrose: J have not so lived as to be ashamed to live among 
you, and neither do I fear death for we serve a good master. 

“But all the while there were two most important things 
(apart from the lectures he continued to give us and the psalmody) 
at which he laboured. The Gospel of S. John was one of these, 
from the beginning to the place where it is said, But what are 
these amongst so many (John vi, 9): for the profit of the Church 
he translated it into the English tongue and also some excerpts 
from the book of the notes of Isidore the Bishop, saying I do not 
wish my disciples to study what is not true and thus when I am gone 
to labour in vain. 

“When it came to within three days of the Ascension he became 
much more stertorous in his breathing and his feet appeared 
slightly to swell. Still all that day he dictated and taught joyously. 
Sometimes he said, amongst other things, Learn quickly for I do 
not know how long I shall last nor tf shortly my Maker shall take me. 
But to us it seemed that he knew well when he would go. Thus 
through that night he busily gave thanks. As soon as it was light 
(it was the Wednesday) he ordered us to go on writing what we 
had begun. This we did till the third hour. At the third hour 
we made our procession with the relics of the saints as the custom 
of that day [Rogation] demands. But there remained one of us 
with him who said to him, Dearest master one chapter of the book 
you are dictating 1s left yet to be done. Yet it seems hard of me to 
ask it of you. But he answered: Nay tt 1s easy, take pen and paper 
and write swiftly. And this he did. 

“At the ninth hour he said to me, There are some precious things 
in my cupboard, pepper and incense; run quickly and bring me 
the priests of the Monastery that I may distribute amongst them the 
little gifts I have had from God. ‘This did I trembling. He spoke 
to each, earnestly asking them to say Mass for him and to pray 
for him. This they willingly promised to do. But they mourned 
and wept, all of them, especially when he said they should see 
his face no more in this world. Yet they could not but rejoice 
when he said: Jt is time for me, if this seems good to my Maker, 
that, set free from my flesh, I should go to Him, who, when I was 
not, formed me out of nothing. The kindly judge well foresaw my 
life and fixed the time of my departing, because my soul desires to 
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see Christ my King in His beauty. Such and other things joyously 
for our comfort said he. Through that day till eventime he 
lingered, when the boy (Vullberche by name) said to him again : 
There is still, dear master, one sentence not yet finished. Write 
quickly, he answered. Shortly after the boy said again, Now, that 
sentence 1s finished. Well hast thou spoken, was his reply, tt 1s finished. 
Hold my head in thy hands (for 1t pleases me to sit opposite my little 
shrine where I have been wont to pray), so that I too seated may call 
upon my Father. So on the floor of his cell, he sang the Glory be 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, and as he spoke 
the word Holy Ghost he gave up the ghost and so went to his 
heavenly kingdom. All who watched him die said that never 
had they seen any other go to death with such devotion and in 
so much peace ; for, as I have written, so long as life was in him, 
he never ceased with outstretched hands, thanking the living 
and true God in the ‘Glory be to the Father’ and other prayers. 

“TI could tell you much more, brother most dear, but my lack 
of letters cuts short what I would say.” 


A word must be added on the translator, Stapleton 
himself. Born though he was in the quiet little Sussex 
village of Henfield in July 1535, he came of the Yorkshire 
family of the Stapletons of Carlton ; he was educated at 
Winchester and at New College, Oxford, where his 
excellency in studies won him a fellowship in his college 
in 1§53—in the year that Mary began her reign. ‘There 
seems no doubt that all through her five years of queen- 
ship he lived at Oxford, and at the end of it he was made 
Prebend of Woodhorne, in the Cathedral of Chichester, 
in1§58. In the strange fashion of the time, he graduated 
three years after he had acquired his fellowship. We 
next hear of him leaving the kingdom on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and, like so many other religious exiles from the 
English universities, taking refuge first in Louvain and 
then in Paris. By 1563 he was back in England, for he 
was summoned by Bishop Barlow that year to repudiate 
the supremacy of the Pope and again fled the kingdom 
for Louvain. With Allen he went to Douai in 1568 
to found the new English college there, lecturing and 
also bestowing on it such monies as he could gather 
by giving theological courses in other colleges and 
seminaries. In 1574 he entered the Jesuit noviciate but 
failed to contiue and returned again to Douai. His 
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promotion to Protonotory Apostolic in Rome (1597) 
was considered by some as a stepping-stone to the 
Cardinalate. But he had enemies in high circles of the 
Roman court: all speculations, however, were cut 
short by his death the next year in Louvain. 

Chiefly a controversialist, as the long list of his works 
shows, he was perhaps the most learned English theologian 
of his time. He did not disdain to attack even Elizabeth 
in his Apologia pro rege Catholico Philippo II Hispaniae 
rege etc. contra varias et falsas accusationes Elizabethae 
Angliae reginae per edictum suum ¥8 Octobris Richmondiae 
datum et 20 Novembris Londint publicatum. But he hid his 
identity under the pseudonym of Didymus Veridicus 
Henfildamus, a not very carefully chosen name if it 
was really intended to conceal the author. There is a 
curious autobiography of his in Latin hexameter verse 
and a separate life of him published in Paris in 1620, 
and both were probably edited by Henry Holland. 

Also, besides his controversies (4 fortresse of faith, 
A returne of Vntruthes, A counter-blast, Of the Expresse 
word of God, etc.), his scripture commentaries, and his 
sermons, he composed the Tres Thomae, the lives of his 
three patrons, all martyrs (St. Thomas the Apostle, St. 
Thomas Becket, Bl. Thomas More*), and he translated 
as follows the Historia of St. Bede. It was not only his 
first published work (1565, while he was still at Louvain) 
but also the first translation of the History since the 
Anglo-Saxon version “which King Alfred turned from 
Latin into English”. It was written immediately after 
his second escape from England but shows him still 
hopeful of the Queen’s conversion: it was written to 
prove to her how untraditional, how little Catholic, and 
how un-English was the new “mingle-mangle” of the 
Reform. 

Of the qualities of his translation, the reader shall test 
for himself; but if he would like to make comparison 
between the sturdy and vivid Latin of the original and 
the sonorous prose of this Elizabethan (we inevitably 
label him with the name of the Queen whom he so learnt 
to hate), let him take as splendid examples three chapters 


* Translated and edited by Mgr. P. E. Hallett, 1929. 
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from the History, the Latin from Plummer’s masterly 
— Bedae, 1 (Oxford, 1896), the English from this 
edition of Stapleton, namely Bk. III, ch. 22; Bk. IV, 
ch.g; Bk. V, ch.6—very different but of the best literature 
of its kind in the world. ‘The reader will be pleased with 
Mr. Philip Hereford for this reproduction of so fine a 
text. He and the publishers are most highly to be 
raised. 

: May the English people find in this noble testimony 
to their heroic ancestry an inspiration to fashion their 
land again by hard labour, deep culture, and a living 
faith “into a home, well tilled and wise” ! 


Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 


THE UNKNOWN MARTYRS 


This is our praise, 

That we whose price is pride 
Forsook all pleasant ways, 
Gave up, went down and died 
For the sake of a Name spoken 
And a Word said ; 

For the sake of a Body broken 
And of Blood shed. 


No man shall name us 

In after days, 

Yet are we famous, 

And have this praise, 

That we gave all things up 
And are now dead, 

For the sake of Wine in a Cup 
And a Morsel of Bread. 


GERALD Crow. 








WILLIAM COBBETT 


Beneath this stone lie the remains of William Cobbett, son of 
George and Ann Cobbett. Born in the parish of Farnham, 
March 9, 1762. Enlisted in the 54th regiment of foot in 1784, 
in which regiment, he became sergeant-major in 1785 and ob- 
tained his discharge in 1791. In 1794 he became a political 
writer, in 1832 was returned to Parliament, for the borough of 
Oldham, and represented it till his death which took place at 
Normandy Farm in the adjoining parish of Ash on the 18th 


June, 1835. 
Inscription on William Cobbett’s grave. 


VERYTHING has been said about William Cobbett. 

He said it all himself and nothing would please him 
better than to hear it repeated. He began his Advice 
to Young Men and [tnctdentally] Women with a list 
of his qualificacions for the task. It is a brief and 
impressive autobiography. “If such a man”, he con- 
cludes, “be not, after he has survived and accomplished 
all this, qualified to give advice to young men, no man 
is qualified for the task.” His impregnable innocence is 
one chief cause of his popularity. His suffering was 
always heroic, his prosperity the reward of virtue, his 
most strident and unscrupulous exaggerations in the 
best of causes. Nowadays, while we confess our universal 
ignorance in a whisper, we can most comfortably hear 
the ex-sergeant major bawl his omniscience at the top 
of his voice. To us, the ample noise comes out of the 
distance and we have no need to be annoyed with him 
for being at once so aggressively righteous and so often 
right. He combined in his own person all the virtues 
of the warrant ofhcer—sergeant-major, schoolmaster, 
quarter-bloke—and never doubted that he was the back- 
bone of the regiment. Moreover, he had learned his 
trade as a journalist in America not long before Mark 
Tapley visited that home of liberty, and might have 
passed for “one of them inwading conquerors at Paw- 
kins’s”. We can only regret that he did not remember 
more details of his interview with Talleyrand, and in 
what words “I gave him to understand I was no trout and 
consequently was not to be caught by tickling”. “I 
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cannot say”, he adds, “but it would have been a great 
satisfaction to me to have seen the ci-devant Bishop of 
Autun, the guardian of the holy oil that anointed the 
heads of the descendants of St. Louis, come trudging 
through the dirt to receive a lesson from me”’, 

Though Cobbett was not to be tickled by the 
“‘cj-devant Bishop”, ‘Talleyrand never showed a nicer tact 
than in offering to become his pupil. ‘To give lessons 
was Cobbett’s vocation. He failed as a farmer and was 
the happiest teacher of his time. We could mark the 
boundaries of his mind by saying that nothing existed for 
him which could not be taught. ‘““Io communicate the 
knowledge that I possess has always been my taste and 
delight.” It was not only the didactic strain which 
belongs to peasants—Hesiod, Langland, Burns—but the 
price he had paid for an unusually sound self-education, 
and perhaps, a little, the infection in the air. Words- 
worth succumbed to it; so did Coleridge. Godwin, of 
course, and Bentham were at it all the time, and Shelley, 
whenever he was not singing or hating. Beyond these, 
there was a host of new men like Bamford, the radical, 
forced to furnish a new world with ideas, to whom 
“education” hard to achieve seemed a matter of life and 
death. Cobbett could teach anything to anybody, even 
the new Dundas system of drill to the officers of the 54th, 
and was author of “that famous Maitre d’Anglois which 
has long been the first book in Europe as well as in 
America for teaching French people the English language”’. 

He improved every occasion. Indeed, nothing could 
stop him. There is the memorable scene at “The 
George” at Andover, where the host, “one Sutton, a 
rich old fellow, a fustian-jacketed fellow whose head was, 
as I think, powdered”, did his best to stem the flood of 
utterance, “‘supposing that if my tongue were not stopped 
from running, his taps would be. It was, as I told the 
company, just this: he looked upon their bodies as so 
many gutters to drain off the contents of his taps, and 
upon their purses as so many small heaps from which to 
take the means of augmenting his great one.” There 
was never a doubt of Cobbett’s meaning. Like Matthew 
Arnold, he did full justice to the stupidity and ignorance 
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of his pupils. His sovereign purpose was to teach the 
good life, the life of virtue. Without knowing it he was 
a sophist. His doctrine seems at a glance to be similar 
to Bentham’s—seems, but is not; for he does not use 
any calculus of pleasure and pain. But the climbing and 
godly folk of Lancashire and Yorkshire warmed to it. 
“‘Ay, that’s reet,” they said and called for new editions 
of his “practical” works. For example : 


Extravagance in dress, in the haunting of playhouses, in horses, 
in everything else is to be avoided, and in youths and young men 
extravagance in dress particularly. ‘This sort of extravagance, this 
waste of money on the decoration of the body, arises solely from 
vanity, and from vanity of the most contemptible sort. . . . Men 
are estimated by other men according to their capacity and willing- 
ness to be in some way or other useful. . . . A great misfortune 
of the present day is that everyone is in his own estimate raised 
above his real state of life; everyone seems to think himself 
entitled, if not to title and great estate, to at least live without 
work. ... This has caused ...a race of loanmongers and 
stock-jobbers to arise. ‘These carry on a species of gaming by 
which some make fortunes in a day, and others in a day become 
beggars. ‘The unfortunate gamesters, like the purchasers of blanks 
in a lottery, are never heard of, but the fortunate ones become 
companions for lords and some of them lords themselves. . . . In 
such a state of things, who is to expect patient industry, laborious 
study, frugality and care; who, in such a state of things, is to 
expect these to be employed in pursuit of that competence which 
it is the laudable wish of all men to secure? 


I have quoted that passage at length because it illus- 
trates not only the mind of Cobbett but the interests of 
the obscure public that made him a great power. He 
begins with extravagance in dress and in less than two 
pages has arrived at stock-jobbing and the wickedness of 
the economic system. He would have reached the same 
goal in even fewer words if he had started from pigs and 
turnips. But his wrath was the stuff of real noncon- 
formity. Those who clubbed to buy his Registers at a 
shilling, or afforded tuppence, and their sons and grandsons 
who built, paid for, and crowded dissenting chapels in the 
industrial North did their thinking in the same order. 
Like the hard-faced inhabitants of Arnold Bennett’s 
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Five Towns, they were at heart moralists rather than 
economists. They discovered the great platitudes, and 
distrusted any other kind of discovery. Wealth was the 
supreme symbol of moral worth. Grace and the liberal 
virtues were suspect. They hated “drink” and “high 
manners” and fine clothes because they were extravagant 
and disingenuous and disabled them from patience, 
industry, frugality, and care. “They were conquerors and 
pioneers, who cultivated the rude force Cobbett admired 
so much in the American labourer ; for they must live 
successfully not only as money-makers but, above all, as 
men, and “be in some way or other useful”. Cobbett’s 
whole life had taught him their language. He had 
achieved greatness with a mutton-fist, if not, as the 
detractors said, with the jaw-bone of an ass. He had 
done it. It had not been his agility but his toughness and 
grit that had won the victory they admired. His doctrine, 
and theirs, was not Bentham’s but the old utilitarianism 
of his grandmother, the farm-labourer’s widow ; which 
if we want it summarized will run thus : “God helps them 
that help themselves” ; ““Where there’s a will there’s a 
way”; “A stitch in time saves nine”; “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush” (the theme of Paper 
against Gold), and “‘Early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy and wealthy and wise”’. 

This last is the text of one of his prettiest instructions 


which appeared in his Year's Residence in America 
(1818) : 


Here I am after a ride of about thirty miles since two o’clock, in 
what is called a jersey wagon, through such mud as I never saw 
before. Up to the stock of the wheel, and yet a pair of very little 
horses have dragged us through it in the space of five hours. The 
best horses and driver and the worst roads I ever set my eyes 
on. . . . My driver, who is a tavern-keeper himself, would have 
been a very pleasant companion, if he had not drunk so much 
spirits on the road. This is the great misfortune of America! As 
we were going up a hill very slowly, I could perceive him looking 
very hard at my cheek for some time. At last he said : 

“I am wondering, Sir, to see you look so fresh and young, 
considering what you have gone through in the world.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said I, “how I contrived the thing. I rise early, 
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go to bed early, eat sparingly, never drink anything stronger than 
small beer, shave once a day, and wash my hands and face clean 
three times a day at the very least.” 

He said that it was too much to think of doing. 


That is essential Cobbett, even to the “‘cheeks broad and 
red as a pulpit cushion” and the sermon with himself 
as text and illustration. By nature and habit, but at all 
costs and on principle, he is not as other men, toad- 
eaters, tax-eaters, dram-drinkers, or even as this tavern- 
keeper. Nor, if you consult other men in their candid 
hours, is anyone else. Everyone is unique, not only in 
the hour of death and in the Day of Judgement, but in 
recording a vote or in being denied the privilege, every- 
one above all who fights in the cause of an extended 
franchise. . It was the spirit of the new century and of the 
increasing British Empire. “Looking about him, like 
Adam in Paradise” (it is Hazlitt’s description), Cobbett 
was ready to subdue the earth and have dominion over 
ever living thing that moveth upon the earth, every herb 
yielding seed, and every tree in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed. Trees cost only half a crown apiece. 

Adam, indeed, but not in Paradise. His paradise was 
lost and the ground cursed. But Cobbett knew that to 
till it was the duty of man. To the end he was a 
peasant. None but a peasant would have stricken 
a jury with the tremendous announcement that “the 
Whigs are the Rehoboam of this kingdom”. His 
style, as Hazlitt described it, is a rural rhetoric such as 
might still, quite lately, be heard in Methodist chapels 
on Sunday evenings. It “stuns the reader”. “He 
appears less to be driving at a previous conclusion than 
urged on by the force of present conviction.” “There 
is a damnable iteration in him.” “He goes on with his 
descriptions and illustrations as if he would never come 
to a stop: they have all the force of novelty, and the 
familiarity of old acquaintance.” 

Those who treat this Adam as an economist misread 
him as absurdly as the Whigs who arraigned him in 183], 
and for the same reason. They are bemused by an 
economic problem where he saw a moral warfare. It 
was the chronic ailment of English politics then, as now 
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it has become the widespread plague of Europe, that no 
one could help anything. ‘The verb to will was lost from 
the government of men, which was sinking into biological 
necessity, mere evolution, a “nasty palaver”. That was 
the serious aspect, for example, of the enclosures. ‘““The 
use of common land by labourers”, said more than one 
shrewd observer, “operates upon the mind as a sort of 
independence.” It kept alive, though at starvation point, 
the half-conscious notion that a peasant was his own: he 
was not in anyone’s debt for the right to exist. By turning 
common land into private property, a governing class 
turned England into an unlimited liability company, and 
henceforth, apart from bad times and a threat of famine, 
to be an Englishman was the privilege of those who could 
afford the shares. ‘The better the system, the worse the 
slavery, worse for those who were wealthy or contented 
than for the poor who rebelled. Hence to be virtuous 
was not only to be strong but to be noisy, to shout, “‘Peace, 
you babbling slave!” at Mr. Rose’s attorney; to be 
vigilant, sober, and warlike. Cobbett was not sorry for 
the poor. That would have been worthy of Wilberforce. 
He was angry that poverty should become a thing to be 
sorry for. Why should freedom depend on finance? 
Because of the war, the debt, the bank, the funds? “I 
can remember”, he said, “when the farmers in my 
country hardly ever saw a bank-note.” But there were 
the Whigs—O God, O great God, the Whigs—who 
dreamed that they were the country, “the frivolous 
idiots that are turned out from Winchester and West- 
minster School” who had made the debt and ate up the 
taxes to maintain their false and effeminate standard of 
living; and “force is their only reliance”. ‘There was 
“toad-eating and shoe-licking Eton” and “those dens of 
dunces called Colleges and Universities”, stock-jobbers 
at Brighton, game-preservers everywhere. They were 
all turning life into paper and eating out moral indepen- 
dence. On the other hand there were enfeebling vices 
like the American misfortune of spirit-drinking and 
“canting Methodism” and tea and poetry. Tea “cor- 
rupts boys as soon as they are able to move from home, 
and does little less for the girls to whom the gossip of the 
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tea-table is no bad preparatory school for the brothel’’. 
What they need is to go scampering on good mounts 
before breakfast, to brew beer and bake bread. “The 
everlasting dawdling about the slops of the tea-table 
gives them a relish for nothing that requires strength and 
activity.” Tea is dribs and drabs, lolling and lounging, 
softness and effeminacy and a lurking i in bed: it is the 
bane of employers, the curse of husbands, gossip and 
fever and a shortened life and everlasting penury. And 
as for poetry, “it is impossible for me, by any words that 
I can use to express to the extent of my thoughts the 
danger of suffering young people to form their opinions 
from the writings of poets and romances. Nine times out 
of ten the morality they teach is bad”. The ancient 
poets made all the tyrants gods. His own William who 
is to “do something in the way of usefulness” shall not 
learn the ancient languages. It would be too “base to 
have outlandish words flogged into him by a dotard in 
a white wig.... If I live I will teach him to shave 
himself, which will be more useful to him than Greek and 
Latin.” Nancy shall go to the nuns at Winchester 
because they teach people to talk French and make 
puddings. 

It is all a gesture of moral independence. Cobbett’s 
career is incarnate disbelief in the politic machine, a 
roaring affirmation of the ‘Thomist principle that things 
men do are subject to human government. Hazlitt 
said he was inconsistent: on the contrary, he had the 
consistency of genius, absurd or sublime, which makes us 
ask how he came to be so indecently faithful to his one 
idea. ‘‘I am a watchman, the man on the tower who can 
neither be coaxed nor wheedled nor bullied.” 

How did he come by his unreflective tenacity? “I 
had had nobody to assist me in the world—no teachers 
of any sort—nobody to shelter me from the consequences 
of bad, and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I 
felt proud. The distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth 
all became nothing in my eyes: and from that moment 
(less than a month after my arrival in England) I resolved 
never to bend before them.” 

Having served his time as a farmer, an N.C.O., and an 
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American, Cobbett entered upon his career as “the fourth 
estate in the politics of the country” at thirty-seven. 
And thereafter he did not change. It was written on his 
grave that he was born in the parish of Farnham and died 
in the adjoining parish of Ash. In spite of all the suffer- 
ings and accomplishment which qualified him to advise 
young men, he had moved only from one parish to the 
next. For one thing, “the whole world united would not 
shake my resolution to reside in the country” and, for 
another, “the opinions of friends experience has taught 
me not to prefer to my own”. Gillray’s caricature which 
represents him as a recruit, huge, solemn, dressed for the 
plough, and marching out of step behind an exiguous 
recruiting sergeant hits off his position in English politics 
during the rest of his life. He returned to London in 
1800 with “the resolution of keeping myself perfectly 
independent”’, and already notorious as “the Porcupine”. 
Except for a few months in 1792 characteristically divided 
between a court-martial and his courtship, he had not 
seen England for sixteen years. And they were the years 
in which the adversary suddenly sprang to power: the 
war, the enclosures, the swift increase of “the funds”’, 
the more portentous change in industry, new factories, 
pits, fortunes, political fears, and multiplied population. 
In Philadelphia he had been jealous “for the honour of his 
native country”. But what was his country? He had 
left it, a boy of eighteen, to escape from a lawyer’s office 
where “I was in prison”. ‘The only England he had 
known was the country of hopfields and hunstmen and 
Weyhill Fair, from which he had been snatched by the 
demon of adventure in the form of a stage-coach as he 
went out to meet some girls ; the country where he had 
once drawn a red herring across a hare’s trail and listened 
“to a thousand linnets singing in a spreading oak”’ and 
rolled down the sand-hill amid “monstrous spells of 
laughter”, and weeded wheat, and hoed peas, and “led 
a single horse at harrowing barley”. 

It was the country of his grandmother’s cottage. “A 
little thatched cottage with a garden before the door. It 
had but two windows: a damson tree shaded one and a 
clump of filberts the other. Here, I and my brother 
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went every Christmas and Whitsuntide to spend a week or 
two and torment the poor old woman with our noise and 
delapidations. She used to give us milk and bread for 
breakfast, an apple-pudding for our dinner, and a piece of 
bread and cheese for supper. Her fire was made of turf, 
cut from the neighbouring heath, and her evening light 
was a rush dipped in grease.” 

In 1800, when Cobbett returned from America, his 
father and mother were dead. Crooksbury was no longer 
the tallest hill in the landscape and the Thames had 
shrunk to a creek. He returned to see an English mob 
“become the cattle of a Frenchman”. But while England 
was fading and shrivelling, Cobbett had remained. 
Everything fastened his affection to the world of his boy- 
hood : all else had been found wanting. “Our chambers 
[in London] were to me what the subterraneous cavern 
was to Gil Blas”’ and hence “surely there is something in 
the air of the offices that lowers the minds of men”. 
Then there were the privations of the recruit, the swift 
promotion, the corruption and incompetence of the 
officers, the official delays and evasions in the matter of 
the court-martial, the French people blasted with the 
doctrines of the Revolution and the Americans boasting 
of liberty, who opened his correspondence, insulted his 
native land, and finally turned him out. Apart from 
Ann Reid and the wholesome respect of his enemies, he 
had found nothing worth keeping outside a few miles’ 
radius of Farnham, nothing since 1783. That is his 
secret. For the rest of his life he remains in his early 
twenties. He has the manners of the village, will judge 
England in the light of Farnham, talk to fifty thousand 
readers as if they all knew his family, friends, and servants 
by their Christian names. At Botley there is “nothing 
but persons belonging to agriculture”; there is single- 
stick, fishing, coursing, planting. With the staff of the 
parish beadle he shoves the Industrial Revolution out of 
his way, for there is nothing an Englishman cannot do. 


T. S. Grecory. 
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LUIS VIVES AND POOR RELIEF 


| he the year 1532, London’s Court of Aldermen decreed 
that its members should make collections for the poor 
at the doors of churches, With the decree goes the 
honour of having initiated the earliest semi-secular scheme 
for poor relief in this country, a scheme based, it is true, 
ona measure of aldermanic optimism that was not borne out 
by results, for fifteen years later the collections were 
replaced by the levy of a compulsory tax. But it is the 
principle that matters. This implied assumption of 
a new responsibility is charged with significance not only 
for the relationships between Church and State, but also 
for an aspect of the social structure and for a department 
of administration whose complexities after four centuries 
are still on the increase. Poor relief is now overshadowed 
by unemployment, a new challenge to belief in the per- 
fectibility of society ; but our treatment of this rests on 
the same awakening of the civic conscience, the same 
admission of obligations. Details may be tossed about in 
bitter debate, party passion and class feeling thrive on their 
bandying. Fundamentals have changed surprisingly little 
since they were first formulated, and pertinence still 
attaches to the problem and its solution as envisaged by 
the Renaissance. Six years earlier than the London 
measure, on 6 January, 1526, the Spaniard Juan Luis 
Vives presented to the town council of Bruges a memor- 
andum, De subventione pauperum, known to fame as the 
first attempt to evolve a detailed scheme for treating the 
problem of the poor as one pertaining pre-eminently to 
civics. To this author, who has many claims on English 
interest, and his ideas we would here call attention. 
The fame of Vives has suffered a certain eclipse since 
the sixteenth century. A polygraph who championed the 
use of the vernacular but wrote in Latin, in part he has 
been overshadowed by Erasmus, in part his nationality 
may have involved him in that leyenda negra that dies so 
hard. Yet he is Spain’s second philosopher, after Seneca : 
his De disciplinis is perhaps the greatest Renaissance 
treatise on education ; the De anima et vita is remembered 
as among the first modern works on psychology. His 
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standing in his own day was secure enough. Erasmus 
for “eloquence”, Budé for “invention”, Vives for “‘judge- 
ment”—such was the triumvirate of Renaissance letters ; 
and judgement is a quality that wears well. The tale 
of his publications—sixty-three titles with some 350 
editions—gives some idea of the significance he wielded. 
Such works as the De institutione feminae christianae, 
that knew forty editions in six languages, make him a 
sixteenth-century best-seller. 

Vives’ life was well calculated to give breadth of out- 
look. His birth in Valencia in 1492 adds one distinction 
more to Spain’s wonder-year. Having wended his way 
to the Sorbonne in 1509, he thanks God five years later 
for his escape from its Cimmerian darkness and futile 
dialecticism, a first assertion that scholarship is idle while 
unrelated to the facts of life. From Paris he passed to 
Bruges, thenceforward the city of his predilection, and, 
for a space, to Louvain. Here he cemented a friendship 
with Erasmus, twenty-six years his senior, a friendship 
that was to cool somewhat in later years, though not be- 
fore the latter had written to Sir Thomas More: “Vives 
is of those who will cast the name of Erasmus into the 
shadow. ‘There is no one to whom I am more attracted, 
and no one is more fitted to rout completely the ranks 
of the dialecticians.” A return visit to Paris brought the 
acquaintance and esteem of Budé. ‘The triumvirate had 
joined forces. 

In virtue of the Spanish atmosphere attaching to the 
court of Catherine of Aragon, it was only a question of 
time until England should attract him, and the year 1523 
finds him in London basking in the favour of Henry VIII 
as well as of his queen and directing the education of the 
princess Mary, for whose guidance he drew up a brief 
plan of studies. Between court life (“Occupatus nihil 
agendo’’, he writes in a passage full of naive amazement at 
its vacuity) and his circle of friends, that included Wolsey, 
More, and Linacre, London left little leisure for study. 
Wolsey was then busy with the foundation of Cardinal— 
afterwards Christ Church—College at Oxford, and 
appointed Vives its first professor of the humanities. 
Until the college was built he enjoyed the hospitality of 
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Corpus Christi, where he lectured also on jurisprudence 
and, tradition has it, received an honorary doctorate in 
Civil Law. Five years thus flowed past happily enough, 
enlivened by vacation visits to Bruges. Erasmus com- 
pares him at this time to an amphibian, “now swimming 
among the Britons, now nesting among the belfries of 
Bruges”. Allowances from both Henry and Catherine 
left only our climate at which to grumble, until, over the 
question of the royal divorce, in which the queen would 
have named him her counsel, an excess of frankness to 
both sides brought disfavour and finally imprisonment. 
“And thus the King held me as his enemy and the Queen 
regarded me as dilatory and refractory. And both have 
taken away my salary.” A final link with England is to 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer, which includes 
several compositions from Vives’ pen. 

Favour came later from the Emperor Charles V, but 
the remaining years of his life find Vives centred in Bruges 
and far from affluent, his energies bent always on bridging 
the gap between learning and the practical life, his 
sympathies extending more and more readily to the 
less privileged classes. In 1540 he died, at the age of 
forty-eight. Erasmus had died four years ealier. Budé 
survived him a short three months. 

The De subventione pauperum, written at the request 
of the mayor of Bruges, attacks straightway the current 
conception of poverty as part of the divine order in which 
one inevitably acquiesced. “The poor ye have always 
with you”, whether accepted as promise or threat, had 
from the beginning of Christianity seemed at least a 
natural and unchanging truth that had its reflex advan- 
tage in making of charity a powerful lever in the squaring 
of accounts with Heaven. In pleading that the matter 
be taken out of the hands of the Church and vested in the 
citizens, Vives is pleading, however paradoxically, for a 
purer, more disinterested Christianity. No thought is 
farther from his mind than an attack onorganized religion. 
“I declare”, he says, “that I submit myself always to the 
judgement of the Church, although it may seem to me to 
be in opposition to the most certain fundamentals of 
reason. For I may fall into error, whilst the Church in 
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matters of faith is infallible.” The profession is sincere, 
although his dilemma—shared by every original mind at 
the Renaissance that would still stop short of disruption— 
he, too, is soon driven to salve by a working compromise. 
In its train many a problem was constrained from the realm 
of faith into that of reason, charity among them. 

Vives opens his treatise with a justification of charity 
on humanitarian, instead of on the traditional religious, 
grounds. ‘The pleasurable exercise of disbursing money 
and other benefits is witness to a spark of the divine in 
man. It is also a primordial obligation which no 
ingratitude in return can excuse. ‘The beggar’s social 
shortcomings are largely of our own creating, since only 
too often we let our succour wait on considerations far 
removed from the one criterion of need. That pro- 
longed want demoralizes is a truth whose realization is 
among the first requirements of the magistrate. Equally 
invalid is the common plea of concern for family and 
descendants, for reason protests that, posterity being an 
infinite quantity, there can then be no limit to the 
amassing of wealth. There enters, too, a question of 
principle. Posterity is also an unknown quantity, and 
ought to stand on its merits. To leave it nothing to 
struggle for, when it arrives, is to remove all incentive to 
progress. “‘Let us not be deceived. He who distributes 
not to the poor what he has over and above the necessary 
demands of nature is a thief.”” Could one but define 
“the necessary demands of nature’, the lot of the Socialist 
chancellor would be a comparatively happy one; but 
Vives does not stop to give the answer. ‘The beggar is 
first and last one’s fellow man; his destitution implies 
no personal stigma or inferiority. Only by viewing 
him as such can the rehabilitation of dignity and of a 
proper pride in self shine clear as the ultimate goal of 
social relief. No help is preferable to that which leads 
to a pauper mentality. 

This much for charity as a moral duty, incumbent on 
us all whatever our religious beliefs. ‘That its intention 
is often suspect and its exercise dilatory makes Vives 
hasten on to the second and boldly revolutionary part of 
his treatise, wherein is proposed a twofold end: the 
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freeing of society from the importunities and, worse, the 
wiles of the destitute, and the inculcation in the latter of 
such a sense of civic pride and responsibility as will 
reclaim them as useful members of the body politic. 
Poverty is a prolific source of crime and degradation. 
Men turn thieves, women turn to lives of ill-repute, for 
no virtue can obscure the will to live and the necessity to 
eat to that end. And yet, while magistrates are con- 
cerned less to make good citizens than to punish bad ones, 
whose is the fault ? ‘The problem has in it the elements of 
a vicious circle: want leads to crime, crime to punish- 
ment, punishment to hatred of society ; and immediate 
alleviation is only the beginning of the solution. 

The first step towards effective relief is that the poor 
shall all be known. Vives divides them into three classes : 
those suffering in silence, those begging openly, and those 
living in hospitals, “establishments where the sick are 
fed and tended, a number of the needy supported, 
children educated, foundlings brought up, lunatics 
sequestered, and the blind given asylum”. These are 
religious foundations, but the city fathers must assume 
responsibility and exercise the right of investigation that 
pertains to them in any civic or even private sphere. 
Let then two senators accompanied by a scrivener visit 
each such hospital and record the number and names of 
its inmates and the reason of their being there. In each 
parish two deputies shall make similar record of those who 
do not publish their poverty, making discreet enquiry at 
the same time into their character. They will further 
see to it that cases of sudden misfortune are reported 
forthwith and met as urgency may dictate. Able-bodied 
beggars of no fixed abode shall declare their names and 
justification to the magistrates, who will be empowered 
to exact all necessary information, the refractory being 
cast into fetters if need be. 

The civic authority, being now in a position to organize 
help, must see that none eat the bread of idleness, be- 
waring especially of such as feign infirmity. ‘Those come 
from other towns are to be returned thither, supplied 
with food for the journey, and the remainder set to 
practise whatever calling they have learnt or, failing such, 
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to learn one suitable. Bruges had no unemployment 
problem in 1526, for Vives adds that many posts cannot be 
filled because the parents of those most fitted allege that 
they earn more by begging. For begging read the dole, 
and the old doubt arises whether man progresses or merely 
lives in cycles. ‘To those advanced in years or slow of 
perception may be reserved such simple tasks as “digging, 
drawing water, carrying burdens on their backs or on a 
truck, accompanying the magistrate or running his 
messages, carrying correspondence or looking after horses 
for hire”. Relief will always be tempered with a sense 
of fitness, and although those whose ways have been evil 
may not indeed be starved, maceration and rough tasks 
may be employed to sap the strength of their passions. 
The licensing of beggars was a common measure in England 
at this time, but not till 1547, in Lincoln, do we read of 
the provision of work for the able-bodied, with the threat 
of expulsion from the town of any who refused. 

In his warm sympathy towards the sightless, Vives is 
much ahead of reform in this country, our first institution 
for their relief being Edward Rushton’s School for the 
Indigent Blind founded in Liverpool in 1791. ‘They 
present, he is quick to admit, special difficulties, for few 
are fitted to exercise a trade. Yet some have an aptitude 
for study and, if there be one to read to them, can 
achieve a solid erudition ; others for music ; others with 
their hands can put sighted people to shame. ‘There is 
none but can do something, and Vives makes a striking 
approach to modern theory in arguing that our goal is 
less one of teaching the afflicted than of helping them dis- 
cover ways by which they may teach themselves. Not 
physical disability but the laziness born of neglect under- 
lies the belief that they can accomplish nothing. The 
difficulty of the problem is in any case but a challenge 
that society dare not refuse. ‘The insane similarly demand 
special treatment and exceeding tact, all such unfortu- 
nates as individual cases presenting individual possibilities 
of recovering their reason. That nothing should be 
allowed ever to irritate or aggravate their infirmity is 
the beginning, not the end, of our responsibility towards 
them. 
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Vives challenges successively every aspect of contem- 
porary systems of relief, delighting to stir up complaisance 
and blow away cobwebs. In the hospitals in particular, 
graft and peculation had long made civic control a crying 
need. The income of each institution he would have 
strictly examined, and the relationship of this to the 
number of the infirm poor for whom it was actually 
making provision. Where accommodation does not 
suffice special institutions must be founded, with wings 
for the segregation of those suffering from infectious 
diseases. No proposal to build abiding- or working-houses 
for the poor in England is recorded before 1597. ‘To the 
needy who live in their own homes, Vives would have 
work assigned. Should they still be unable to earn a 
sufficiency the want must be made up from the public 
purse. Abuse of relief is to be countered by the imposi- 
tion of a fine on any who invoke influence or guile in 
seeking a grant in aid, whether for themselves or others. 
Private initiative may only make known the existence of 
want, leaving the rest to the relieving officer’s humanity 
and understanding. Relief being thus envisaged as 
adapting itself to individual and constantly changing 
needs, Vives is spared the dilemma, so acute in our present 
system, of squaring sporadic earnings with the principle 
of a fixed grant. 

But intelligent administration sees a double responsi- 
bility in every problem, that of immediate succour and that 
of preventing its recurrence, which is the greater states- 
manship. Vives therefore advocates that no expense be 
spared to bring up the children of the depressed classes, 
and particularly foundlings, in an atmosphere of conscious 
citizenship without taint of unfavourable antecedents. 
Their masters must be the finest procurable, whose in- 
struction, far from stopping short at reading and writing, 
should aim above all at “Christian piety and the formation 
of a right judgement about things”. The brightest pupils 
are to be encouraged to stay on and become teachers in 
their turn, conceiving of no more honourable calling. 

The further suggestion that two censors be appointed 
yearly to supervise the lives and doings of those in receipt 
of relief, with power to punish obstinate defaulters from 
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rectitude, has some analogy with the supervision in force 
in present systems. But Vives foresaw, what is at times 
forgotten to-day, that this leads inevitably to a bitter 
consciousness among the supervised of there being one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. Such justice 
is too one-sided, and his same two censors are also to 
enquire into the doings of the sons of the rich and to 
exact a statement of their account with time, resurrecting 
thus the function of the Roman censors and the Greek 
Areopagus. ‘“‘Assuredly this would be an act of charity 
greater than the distribution to the poor of many thou- 
sands of florins.” It is our author’s only departure from 
the realm of the severely practical, but nothing is more to 
the point than the problem the realization of which lies 
behind it. 

Such, in brief outline, is the system of administration 
recommended by Vives to the city fathers of Bruges. 
Now for finance, the touchstone of any social service. 
Vives is sanguine as to resources. Recourse to direct 
taxation may in the long run prove unavoidable, but 
while the expedient serves he sees no reason why the civic 

roject should not be financed by ecclesiastical moneys. 

he bishops and prelates of the Church, who live in 
magnificence and boast princely possessions, are in truth 
waxing fat on sums long ago entrusted to them for the 
poor, and a simple act of restitution would go far to solve 
the problem. The possibility of a refusal finds him less 
helpful. “God will avenge.” So might he have said 
that God has promised to look after the needy, human 
effort being then superfluous. ‘There enters here another 
suspicion of the casuistry inherent in the age’s dilemma 
of faith and reason. “At all costs are tumult and civil 
discord to be avoided, than which to withhold the moneys 
of the poor is a lesser evil. . . . The poor by their very 
poverty ought to be dead to the world”’, and so averse to 
strife on their behalf. There is a law for the poor. 
Even Vives arrives at it inferentially. 

Leaving on one side recusant bishops, however, hospital 
endowments well applied, added to what the able-bodied 
can earn, will be found to suffice, for the former are 
reputed to be exceedingly rich, and are known to be 
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exceedingly ill administered. Richer establishments will 
help the weaker—these the poor living on their own—and 
so in ever widening circles till brotherly charity has again 
made all the world kin. The sentiment is repeated in a 
statute passed in England not many years later (27 
Hen. VIII, c.25), which enacts that rich parishes shall 
help the poorer when necessary, and further that alms 
may not be given casually by the individual but only 
through the civic chest. 

If money be still wanting, Vives suggests a tax on dis- 
plays of empty pomp. Let funerals, for example, be 
made more consonant with human transitoriness and the 
economy be transferred from the dead to the needy living. 
Civic authorities could themselves well cut down that 
part of their expenditure which goes in mere splendour 
and show, banquets, royal receptions, and the like. Col- 
lection boxes in the principal churches may be admitted 
as an emergency measure: they are not to be staled by 
frequent resort, and they are the less desirable in that they 
bring relief back into the sphere from which Vives is 
trying to rescue it. When funds are depleted the rich 
may be appealed to directly ; and in default of donations 
loans can be raised, to be repaid as funds increase. It will 
be a counsel of prudence, however paradoxical it may 
appear, that alms be expended as they come in, lest 
taking thought for the morrow give rise to the question, 
Whose morrow ?—thus leading back to the preoccupa- 
tion with posterity that has already been condemned. 
And let all beware of priests who would fain appropriate 
for masses money on which the poor have a much 
stronger claim. : 

Since fortune is prodigal in sudden strokes of adversity, 
any narrow interpretation of relief is to be deprecated, 
Vives would make its activities cover fire, shipwreck, 
imprisonment for debt, sickness, captivity in war—the 
sphere, in fact, that we now assign increasingly to insur- 
ance. A special commiseration attaches to the “new 
poor’, both as exemplifying what may be our own lot one 
day and as being more sensitive to hardship. 

But is charity to have no end? None: and who could 
wish it? “In truth thou oughtest to wish for the good 
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of thy neighbour that none may be obliged to seek assist- 
ance ; but for thine own good thou oughtest to desire 
that opportunity be never lacking for so great a gain as to 
change the perishable and uncertain for eternal riches.” 
The mediaeval attitude is hard to kill. Vives scotched 
it, but it still raises its head in his pages. 

In closing, Vives forestalls the inevitable opposition 
to a scheme so wide-reaching and so new. ‘There were 
those, known to every town council, ready to throw cold 
water on any scheme not their own. ‘There were those 
vested interests which had thrived so long on maladminis- 
tration and would now be obliged to come out into the 
open, having all to lose. ‘There were, too—and perhaps 
nowhere does Vives’ perspicacity bring him so close to 
our own experience—those who having everything to gain, 
health, certain sustenance, personal dignity, yet added to 
their hatred of work an attachment to their haunts of 
poverty and dirt so strong that no prospect could move 
them. Such must be rescued in spite of themselves, 
for this project is to be esteemed throughout as devised 
even more for the common good than for individuals. 

So ends the De subventione pauperum. In attacking 
roundly the abuses of mendicity, which had become at 
once a profession and a social plague, Vives probes one of 
the blackest spots of his day; and his severely practical 
projects for reform contain very little that was not new 
to his readers, little that is not feasible, and much that is 
to-day accepted practice. In his emboldenment to speak 
his mind on the respective functions of Church and State, 
bidding the former set its house in order and recognize 
limits to its omnipotence, he voices a significant aspect of 
Renaissance thought ; at times he reveals himself as being 
considerably in advance of that thought. A friend of 
kings and courtiers, his preoccupation with the submerged 
classes on humanitarian grounds bespeaks a democratic 
spirit that it would be hard to parallel in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, while the stress he lays on the 
education of the mentally and physically defective reverses 
the Renaissance tendency to heap the benefits of culture 
on the exceptional, the brilliant, student, in the hope of a 
brilliant return. 
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The treatise achieved a fame that reverberated through- 
out western Europe. Bruges, that called it forth, pre- 
sented its author with a silver cup and had a translation 
made at the municipal expense, although it was not to put 
its counsels into effect until 1582. By 1534 the town 
councils of Brussels and Ghent had already established 
a comprehensive system of municipal poor relief along the 
lines it indicates, lines that in a large measure hold good, 
too, of the organization then slowly growing up in 
England. ‘The work was speedily translated into German 
and Italian, as well as into Dutch, and, later, into 
French and Spanish. Today it merits remembrance as 
the first boldly constructive step taken along a path whose 
end is not yet in sight, for the problem we now know to 
have an infinite capacity for expansion. Vives could not 
foresee how economic factors may stultify the most 
beneficent legislation. ‘The poor are still with us; and, 
what is more significant, the dilemma is still that which so 
deeply concerned Vives, how to make relief for the day 
contribute to the building up of self-respect for the 
morrow. 

Wituram C. ATKINSON. 








THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


_— name is newly coined, but its significance carries 
us back to the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
Fascism reinaugurated and defined the totalitarian 
State: “Nothing outside or above the State, nothing 
against the State, everything within the State, every- 
thing for the State”. Formulas apart, there have been 
similar conceptions in the past, both in theory and 
practice. Leviathan has two and a half centuries of 
history. None the less, there is a difference between 
to-day and yesterday ; a comparison of the more or less 
totalitarian States of the past with those of the present 
reveals so many signs of diversity as to force us to conclude 
that modern experiences of the totalitarian State have 
peculiar features all their own. This is the case because 
the historic process is not reversible; consciously or 
unconsciously, the experiences of the past are trans- 
formed in the present into new, with the succession of 
new generations of men and of the personalities in whom 
history finds realization. 

We must therefore avoid abstract formulas. These 
are necessary to the student in the same way as piles and 
planks and scaffolding are necessary in the building of a 
house or the painting of a ceiling. But having served 
their purpose, they must be put aside, if we are to inhabit 
the house or enjoy the painting. Reality refuses to fit 
into formulas. To-day in speaking of the totalitarian 
State, we think at once of Bolshevist Russia, Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, Kemalist Turkey, and of Mexico, 
half Socialist, halt brigand. Other States have imitated 
these : Austria, Poland, Portugal. And since we are 
obliged, for the sake of convenience of language, to seek 
the ‘general and typical, we speak readily of a totali- 
tarianism that may be Bolshevist, Fascist, or Nazi. We 
might even have given Pilsudski the honour of an “ism” 
and spoken of Pilsudskism—an ugly word, but what it 
stood for was not pretty. 

The idea of the State is peculiar to modern times. 
The Middle Ages did not speak of States, but of kingdoms 
and kings, Empire and Emperor, lords and_ vassals, 
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cities and republics. When men wished to define the 
nature of power, they spoke of ‘Temporal Power to distin- 
guish it from or oppose it to the Spiritual Power. Peoples 
were called nations ; classes, corporations or guilds; the 
principle of social life was the community or umiversitas. 
Every social group had a life of its own, its own liberties, 
privileges, and immunities. The social complexus 
functioned like a world of living monads, in a kind of 
pre-established harmony 4 la Leibnitz—a harmony un- 
doubtedly pre-established but not always established in 
reality. ‘The juridical basis of this mediaeval world was a 
system of mutual obligations, private and personal in 
character. Even the relations between people or nation 
and king or Emperor were envisaged as a contract, a mutual 
obligation of faith and loyalty. The king was bound to 
respect the common law and the individual privileges of 
groups or persons ; the latter owed fealty and support to 
the king’s person. 

The idea of the State, as an entity based on public law, 
over and above the Community, had then no currency. 
We must reach the Renaissance, with the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, before the idea of the State 
acquires consistency and so imposes itself on the mental 
habits of the age as to be spoken of as though it were an 
effective reality. In England, where a sense of the con- 
crete prevails over habits of abstract thought and where 
the legacies of the past have been preserved better than 
in other countries, there is far less mention of the State 
and far more of the Crown, of Parliament, or the House 
of Commons and House of Lords, of the Empire and the 
Commonwealth. Here something of the mediaeval mind 
has survived! Only in speaking of Church and State is the 
term State of frequent use, but the position implied by 
Church and State is wholly modern. In the Middle 
Ages people spoke of Kingdom and Priesthood, Papacy 
and Empire, Temporal Power and Spiritual Power. 

Created by a need, as all words are, the word State 
arose in Italy to indicate stability, precisely at that 
moment of the Renaissance when in those petty princi- 
palities, dukedoms, marquisates and pseudo-republics, 
save in Venice, stability of power, certitude of boundaries, 
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and surety of independence were conspicuous by their 
absence. But on the same principle as lucus a non 
lucendo, it was then that men in Italy began to speak of a 
State. All had to be made anew, when the old republics 
were collapsing, the peoples in ferment, and Spaniards 
and French warred for mastery in Lombardy, Rome, 
Naples, and Sicily. The idea of power as force, to be used 
against the very powerful Church, or against jealous 
neighbours or foreign invaders, or against rebellious 
subjects, imposed itself as the sole means that would give 
stability to both the State and its ruler, especially when 
the said ruler was a usurper. The identification of the 
State with the prince was the first manifestation of the 
idea of the State, and found its theorist in Machiavelli. 

Machiavelli in politics invented “working truth” 
(verita effettuale), which later became the raison d’ Etat, 
just as the last century produced the term realpolitik, or 
realist politics. ‘The meaning is in each case the same. 
The ends of the ruler demand the subordination of the 
ends of subjects. Means are indifferent ; so much the 
better if they are honourable, but even unscrupulous 
means, if useful, are not to be excluded. Religion is 
good in as much as it keeps the people quiet ; morality is 
useful in as much as it furthers the general well-being ; 
but above religion and morality stand politics, under- 
stood as the art of domination and of maintaining 
strength. Machiavelli had no liking for crime, but when 
it proved a path to success he admired its results. 

Many, yesterday, as to-day, agree with Machiavelli 
without owning to it, indeed, cloaking their immoral 
outlook by such pretexts as historical necessity, choice 
of a lesser evil, national advantage, and even service of 
religion. Machiavelli tore aside such hypocritical veils 
and by his theory sought to justify the triumph of the 
useful as the prevailing necessity of the State. From 
Machiavelli to Luther is but a step. Luther gave 
all powers, even ecclesiastical powers, into the hands of 
the prince, who became free from check or control from 
either Church or people. Machiavelli had subordinated 
the ends of religion to the ends of the State as personified 
in the prince. Luther went further; his theory of the 
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servile will separated morals from faith, and left the 
whole of moral life and religious organization in the hands 
of the sole temporal authority. It pleased the German 
princes greatly to unite all powers in their persons, all 
the more since ecclesiastical powers were then very wide 
and financially remunerative. All the Reformed princes 
did so. ‘The others, who had remained faithful to Rome, 
while respecting the Pope’s authority—up to a point— 
took such liberties in respect of ecclesiastical rights and 
fiscal systems as to compete with the Protestant princes. 
Such tendencies were in the air of the age. 

The experience of nearly a century of Machiavellianism 
on the one hand and of Cesaro-Papism on the other, in its 
Reformed and non-Reformed varieties—the latter later 
bore such names as Gallicanism, Febronianism, Josephism, 
and Jurisdictionalism—created a need for a corresponding 
theory, more adequate than either Machiavelli’s empiri- 
cism or Luther’s servile will. The theory of soveretgnty 
made its appearance in systematic form with Jean 
Bodin’s Six Livres de la République (1575). For Jean 
Bodin, sovereignty is “the absolute and perpetual power 
of a polity (république)” ; something self-subsistent that 
forms the foundation of the State. It is the power to 
make laws without being bound by them, contrary to the 
mediaeval view that the law was greater than the power 
that made the law, and binding upon both sovereigns 
and peoples. It must not be thought that the doctrine 
of sovereignty, by whatever name it might be called, had 
not tempted legists and canonists of the Middle Ages, or 
that kings and emperors before Machiavelli and Luther 
had not believed themselves above the law. But it is one 
thing when a theory makes a tentative appearance, 
adapting itself to the historical circumstances and 
atmosphere of an age, and another when it has become an 
interpretation accepted by the majority, and the basis of 
social life. 

In modern times, the theory of sovereignty became 
general, in spite of the fact that various currents, acting 
from various standpoints—Monarcomarchi, Dominicans, 
Jesuits, and Calvinists—met its emergence with hostility. 
By the second half of the seventeenth century it was more 
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or less accepted by all. Invested with a divine character, 
sovereignty had become the Divine Right of Kings, 
Bossuet, as a theologian, expressed it in Gallican form. 
Protestant and Anglican theologians upheld it as a two- 
fold absolutism, civil and religious Rome opposed both 
attitudes, in order to safeguard the rights of the Church ; 
she thus, implicitly, protected also the rights of the people 
when these had been forgotten by nearly all. 

Meanwhile, the Natural Law school had made its 
appearance. It posited abstract nature rather than God 
as the basis of society. A tendency towards pantheistic 
naturalism was already perceptible. The absolutism of 
the kings was, so to say, secularized. Divine Right, 
repudiated by Catholic doctrine, could find no adequate 
expression in the naturalistic culture of the age and was 
on the point of vanishing. The Natural Law theory 
came in time to save it. In a pre-social, almost animal 
stage of civilization—so it was said—men were not such as 
to be able to form a society or give themselves laws. 
They therefore ceded their potential sovereignty to a 
chief, or were forcibly compelled by him to do so, in 
a total and irrevocable manner. Thus the absolute 
sovereignty of monarchs was saved, even though it might 
ultimately derive from the sovereignty of the people. 
Here Hobbes is the chief authority. 

But a contrary current among the Natural Law 
theorists, starting from a pre-social human nature that was 
good and happy, found neither essential reasons nor 
political commodity in such total and irrevocable cession 
of the sovereignty of the people. On the contrary, 
according to Rousseau, the monarchs had usurped the 
inalienable and indivisible sovereign rights of the people. 
Between the two conceptions a third developed, main- 
taining that the sovereignty of the people was absolute, 
but that it had to be delegated to representatives who 
could be recalled or re-elected at fixed periods. It was not 
the type of government that was novel. Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages were aware that power might be held by 
one, as monarchy ; by a few, as oligarchy; or by the 
people, as democracy. The specific feature of the new 
political conception was above all that such power was 
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unlimited, a sovereignty knowing no limits outside 
itself. 

The sovereignty of kings by Divine Right found its 
limits in the personal relationship between the monarch 
and God. If the monarch inverted the terms and 
believed himself a demi-god, no one could prevent what 
for him was only too easy a transition. ‘The monarchic 
sovereignty by Right of Nature should have found its 
limits in Natural Law. But since the monarch was sole 
interpreter of this law, the people, the original source of 
such sovereignty in virtue of their single, never-to-be- 
renewed act of surrender, had no means of recalling the 
sovereign to a less arbitrary interpretation. Rousseau’s 
Sovereignty of the People had no limits beyond the 
collective will, which would be a law to itself. That this 
would resolve itself into the law of the majority, or the 
law of representatives or delegates, according to the 
various practical forms of democratic organization, does 
not affect the absolutism of a sovereignty with no limits 
outside itself. 

But this was not all. Bossuet’s Sovereignty by Divine 
Right, Hobbes’s Sovereignty by Natural Right, Rousseau’s 
Sovereignty of the People, in as much as they were 
unlimited, presupposed, encouraged and consolidated an 
impersonal, objective entity, superior to men : the State. 
In saying this, we are not objecting to the idea of the 
State. In thinking and speaking of collective things we 
have to reduce them to formal or abstract ideas, in the 
light of which we may return to concrete realities and 
identify them in their realities and in their effective 
unity. All the same, such ideas as community, umiver- 
sitas, res publica, kingdom, retain the fundamental 
idea of a society, of an association of several individuals 
for a common end. Even church, from the Greek 
ecclesta—assembly, gathering—originally and primarily 
means a society: whereas in the idea of the State the 
concept of society is forgotten, its place being taken by 
an objective concept of a stable reality, sovereign and 
powerful; hence also the expressions Sovereignty or 
Power. 

Little by little, in order to conserve and increase its 
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power, the State came to be regarded as an origin, the 
origin of all rights, and as an end, the end of all public 
activity. This was what was meant by raison d’Etat: 
the subordination of everything to the greatness of the 
State. Botero’s efforts to ‘“Catholicize” the ratson 
d’Etat served merely to cast a shadow on Catholicism ; 
by admitting the razson d’ Etat if the State were Catholic, 
he appeared to justify by religious ends the political, 
worldly, utilitarian, and at bottom immoral means 
employed by Catholic sovereigns of his time. All came 
to envisage the State as a reality superior to men, and 
sovereignty as a higher will, realizing the ends of the State. 
When Louis XIV said, “I Etat, c’est mot J he did not 
set himself above the State, but implied that he summed 
up the interests of the State in himself and expressed 
them by his will. H. J. Laski was right, when, in the 
Daily Herald, on the four hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Luther, he wrote that without Luther 
there could have been no Louis XIV. 

The idea of the State cannot be an ultimate ; it calls 
for a reality to substantiate it. In the days of the Divine 
Right; behind the State, for good or evil, there was the 
idea of God, and this idea carried with it, at least 
implicitly, the idea of the people. The clergy sought to 
emphasize now the one, now the other, though they were 
not always able to do so, as in the case of the Gallican 
or Josephist clergy. With the advent of the Encyclo- 
pedists, the State was made to rest on the idea of nature 
or humanity, both excellent ideas, for nature and 
humanity are God’s creatures. But, detached from God, 
they remained abstractions, with no real consistency. In 
the quest for stable foundations three conceptions arose, 
which have guided political life from the beginning of the 
last century up to our own time. 

The first is Hegel’s. ‘The State is nothing but a 
manifestation of the Spirit ; it is indeed the most perfect 
of such manifestations. The State is in itself ethics, 
right, and power. It is a kind of divine incarnation, in 
which the idea of power becomes one with the idea of 
God. But what State in the Germany of Hegel’s time 
could seriously be described as “fa manifestation of the 
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absolute Spirit of the world and the will to power” ? 
Outside Prussia, all the other States and Statelets could 
be said to be manifestations of the mediocrity of their 
petty despots and of the intrigues of their courts. It 
needed the Napoleonic wars to bring to birth a national 
spirit in Germany. Fichte became its philosopher and 
prophet. According to Fichte, it is only in the Nation 
that the eternal becomes visible. It possesses a moral 
greatness that aspires to the lordship of the spirit. The 
State as nation, as the outcome of the whole culture of a 
people, is for Fichte the self-representation of God. We 
are still on the same lines as Hegel, but the State has 
become the nation. When Bismarck achieved the unity 
of Germany, Belgium had already regained a personality 
of her own, Italy had found unity, and the Balkan peoples 
were on the way to win independence. The principle of 
nationality, that of independence and that of unity, thus 
provided a political basis for the idea of the nation as 
power and culture, and of which the State was merely the 
juridical and military instrument. 

In France the idea of the nation, as opposed to the 
humanitarianism of the Enlightenment, developed less 
through theories than through the rise of the Third 
Estate or middle classes, through military conscription 
and the Napoleonic wars, through democracy and the 
reactionary upheavals of Bonapartists and Clericals. 
France never repudiated the idea of the State, because 
the State coincided with the nation. And behind the 
State stood now the people, now the nation. But 
people and nation had no need of a myth to give them 
consistency ; the idea of fatherland was one with which 
they had been long acquainted, and it was quickened by 
unabated sentiment. It needed Maurras’ nationalism 
to bring some Frenchmen to the extreme limit of a 
positivist mysticism. 

England never lost her pragmatical common sense, 
even when her philosophers introduced the gospel of 
Hegel and Fichte’s exalted theories. Theoretically, and 
often in practice, what prevailed was utilitarianism, 
mingled with a moralism that was not wholly discernible. 
On the sea, the British flag was enough; in the colonies, 
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the Crown ; at home, everyone felt himself free and his 
own master, without wanting to lean upon the State or 
to create the myth of the nation as divinity. For the 
Englishman the nation was something living less through 
theories than through its history and empire. 

While the national idea was coming to the fore, another 
current was everywhere developing, which repudiated 
State and nation in the name of class—the Socialist 
current, which was raised to a theory by Karl Marx. The 
proletariat was to destroy the bourgeois State and the 
militarist nation, through the advent of collectivist 
economy. Here historical materialism took the place of 
Hegel’s historical process of the Idea. Class war took the 
place of national dynamism. Economy as organized 
labour took the place of the State as power. The 
Marxist-Socialist movement destroyed the unity of 
national feeling, and in each separate nation created the 
zone of the International. Hegel, Fichte, Marx—these 
three Germans express the efforts of nineteenth-century 
Europe to give a meaning, a content, an absolute and all 
but divine finality, to the State, to the nation, to the 
class. 

In the course of the nineteenth century two systems 
grew up round the conception of the national State: the 
liberal system and the authoritarian. The former was 
either conservative or democratic, the latter either 
absolute or paternalist. “These words must not be taken 
literally as indicating fixed types, but merely the pre- 
vailing tendencies in either case. ‘The important fact 
for the purposes of our investigation is that behind 
democracy on the French pattern, and behind the 
authoritarianism of Bismarck or William II, we find the 
national State. Only the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
because of the diverse nationalities of which it was com- 
posed, could not be described as a true national State, 
and bore within itself the seeds of disintegration. 

Wherever it may be found, the national State has 
certain predominant features—an ever increasing centrali- 
zation, a militarism based on conscription and standing 
armies, and State education employed as a means of 
creating national conformity. In France these features 
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were a legacy from the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Empire. In Germany they were the legacy of the 
Prussia of Frederick II. In Italy they were necessities of 
the achievement of unity, and were copied from France. 
In Spain they represented an attempt to overcome 
dynastic particularism, autonomist movements, and the 
influence of the Church. In Austria they were conditions 
of the dominance of the House of Hapsburg and of the 
Austrian and Magyar peoples. Other European countries 
existed in a like atmosphere, when they did not experience 
similar needs. 

Liberal economic systems and working-class inter- 
nationalism should have fostered a far keener cosmopolitan 
sense in Opposition to nationalism ; and to this, facility of 
trade, scientific collaboration, the diffusion of the Press, 
and the organization of labour gave an impetus. But 
free trade was a phase soon left behind for protective 
tariffs, which were at first tentative, then extremely 
comprehensive, to the advantage of so-called national 
economy. ‘The periodical Press soon lost its free and 
individual character, to become a more or less capital- 
istic enterprise, or in the dependency of industrial 
undertakings. The workers’ international was always 
undermined by local particularism, save for the extremist 
and semi-anarchist sections, which were always poor in 
men and means. And if the various brands of Socialism 
repudiated the national State as bourgeois, they would not 
have repudiated a national State that was proletarian. 

The Church, without concealing the preference she 
then felt for authoritarian States, fought from the 
religious standpoint against political centralization, which 
implied limitations to her authority and mission ; against 
compulsory conscription and the armaments race, which 
brought in its trail the danger of wars; and above all 
against State education, which revealed itself as threaten- 
ing monopoly and a means of dechristianizing the people 
in the name of the State. ‘The Church accentuated the 
struggle against Liberalism from theoretical motives and 
because of the practical positions she would defend, but 
her main struggle was against the national State, by 
which she was oppressed. 
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The Great War was the trial by fire of the political 
conceptions and systems of the nineteenth century, 
Empires fell and forms of government were changed, but 
in all the changes and upheavals of the war and after, the 
four factors of the national State remained—centraliza- 
tion, militarism, State schools, and protective tariffs, 
The Germany of Weimar had calneal her army to the 
minimum allowed by the Peace Treaties, but her mili- 
tarism remained and developed in clandestine ways till it 
could reappear in broad daylight. From the new Baltic 
States to the Balkans, all were seized by a frenzy of 
military spirit, and where there are no regular armies 
there are armed bands, militarized youth movements, 
political militia, black, red, blue, and orange. In order to 
remedy their weakness of structure, the new States 
imitated the centralization of the old, which have not 
ceased to create new officials and to increase their Civil 
Services at the expense of their budgets. The school has 
become even more a field of political conquest than it 
was before the war, and protective tariffs have risen to 
dizzy heights. Even England has ended by throwing 
free trade overboard. Finally, in the sixteen years 
between 1917 and 1933, among many bitter experiences, 
Europe has seen the emergence of a Bolshevist Russia, a 
Fascist Italy, and a Nazi Germany—three great totali- 
tarian States, differing in character, but all three of a 
national type and based on administrative and political 
centralization, militarism, a monopoly of education, and 
closed economic systems. 

What are the differences and what the substantial 
similarities between these totalitarian States and the other 
national States that exist to-day ? By confining ourselves 
to the four main common factors, we can determine the 
differences. 

(a) In the totalitarian State administrative centraliza- 
tion is carried to extremes—the suppression of all local 
autonomy, whether municipal or provincial, with that of 
the autonomy of all public or semi-public institutions, 
charitable organizations, cultural associations, universi- 
ties. Centralization in the totalitarian State invades the 
political field, which, for good or evil, in the national 
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States that still fly the flag of democracy, is a disputed 
field. ‘The executive has become de jure and de facto the 
sum of all powers, even those of the head of the State (in 
Russia and in Germany the head of the State and the 
head of the Government are one and the same). The 
independence of the legislature and judiciary has com- 
pletely disappeared, and even the Government is reduced 
to a body subordinate to a leader, who has become 
dictator under the euphemisms of Duce, Marshal, or 
Fiibrer. These dictators control a political police with 
an immense system of espionage, such as even Napoleon 
did not possess. The Russian Ogpu and the Italian 
Ovra have a terrible reputation. 

In order to work the machinery of a central, absolute 
power, unlimited and personal, it was necessary to sup- 
press all political and civil liberty and freedom of organiza- 
tion, individual and collective. A convenient means was 
the single party (the words do not sound logical), a 
dominant armed faction, Communist or Fascist or Nazi. 
Every other party has been suppressed, any independent 
movement is forbidden, all adversaries are outlawed. In 
Russia the bourgeois class has been suppressed ; in Italy 
dissenting parties; in Germany even other races, for it 
becomes a political offence to marry a Jew and a cause of 
civil disqualification to have a Jewish ancestor, while a 
whole category of citizens will be left without rights, in 
the position of Helots. Political passion has led to the 
creation of special tribunals, concentration camps, 
deportation centres; the prisons are filled to over- 
flowing; exiles may be numbered in hundreds of 
thousands, deportees cannot be counted, those arbitrarily 
killed are without number, and so are those of whose fate 
nothing is known. Nor are these exceptional measures 
confined to the moment of revolution. The totalitarian 
State does not admit the existence of opponents. For 
eighteen years the Soviets have continued to shoot them, 
to send them to forced labour camps, or to deport them 
to Siberia. In Italy the Supreme Tribunal for the 
Defence of the State still functions, while deportations 
continue. And, last but not least, we have Germany, 
where the “clean-up” of 30 June, 1934, was a significant 
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episode, showing the terroristic methods employed by 
modern dictatorships to retain their hold on power 
against friends and enemies. In short, the administrative 
and political centralization of the totalitarian States is 
necessarily bound up with the suppression of all auto- 
nomies, civil and political liberties and the habeas corpus, 
with a police regime and a vast spy system, with violent 
and bloody repression, with the destruction of opponents 
and dissentients, and with the refusal to tolerate any 
failing in political conformity either at home or abroad. 

(6) All this is possible when the dictatorial power has 
control of the army and is able to militarize the country. 
Even so-called democratic States are militarized inasmuch 
as they have conscription and powerful armies and navies. 
But normally these are professional bodies which do not 
interfere in politics. ‘hey are non-party, and co-operate 
with any Cabinet in the interests of national defence. In 
the past there have certainly been moments when 
army chiefs have displayed political tendencies. The 
Boulangist movement, the Dreyfus case in France, and 
the various pronunciamentos in Spain are well known. 
But such tendencies found an outlet in the free play of 
opposing political and social forces. 

In totalitarian States the position is different. The 
party is “militarized. Either it dominates the army, or 
the army allies itself with the prevailing power and the 
two armed forces co-operate or amalgamate. ‘The youth 
of the country is militarized, from both the moral and 
disciplinary standpoint ; collective life is felt to be military 
life ; dreams of revanche or of empire, conflicts at home and 
abroad, penetrate the whole social structure. In Italy 
children of six are enrolled as Sons of the She-Wolf, to 
become Balilla, Young Italians, militia-men, and so on, 
till they are fifty-four. The party is a militia. School- 
masters have military rank and wear military uniform. 
Training in the use of arms extends over the whole of 
life ; the gun becomes a constant companion ; military 
parades, camp-training, and manceuvres occupy a good 
part of the activity of both youths and adults. Germany 
to-day is armed to the teeth, not only so as to assert her 
parity de jure and de facto with other nations, but by a 
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morbid and mystical exaltation of force and of the destiny 
of the Nordic Teutonic race. Every German is a soldier. 
Russia identifies the task of defending the State with that 
of defending the revolution and bolshevist ideology, and 
of spreading it through the world. Communism is the 
word of salvation for Russia, just as Fascism is for the 
Italians, and National Socialism for the Germans—a 
word of salvation to be spread by propaganda and by 
force. 

(c) To this end it is necessary that State education 
should become a rigorous monopoly. For over a century 
and even to-day the monopoly of education has been of 
the first importance for the national State. Napoleon 
was the first to organize education, from the university 
down to the primary school, for the benefit of the State, 
and to make the State its direct end. Nevertheless, the 
attempt has nearly always been made to combine educa- 
tional monopoly with freedom of thought, even in respect 
of politics. As a rule the struggle was openly or secretly 
against the Church, and the Church fought for the 
complete freedom of the school. 

The totalitarian State is obliged by its very nature to 
go beyond the limits that have hitherto been respected. 
All must have faith in the new State and learn to love it. 
Not a single contrary idea, not a single dissentient voice 
can be permitted. From the elementary schools up to 
the universities, conformity of feeling is not enough ; 
there must be an absolute intellectual and moral surrender, 
a trusting enthusiasm, a religious mysticism where the 
new State is concerned. Communism, Fascism, Nazism 
have become religions. 

To create such a mentality, the school is not enough ; 
a whole mental environment must be created. Hence 
the official textbook, the State-inspired and standardized 
newspaper, the cinema, the wireless, sport, school 
societies, the grant of prizes are not only controlled but 
directed towards an end, the worship of the totalitarian 
State, whether its banner be the nation or the race or 
the class. In order to provoke public assent, to excite 
this collective spirit of exaltation, the whole of social life 
is continually mobilized in parades, festivals, pageants, 
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plebiscites, sporting events, such as to capture the mind, 
the imagination, the feeling of the populace. 

The worship of the State, or of the class or race, would 
be something too vague in itself. It needs the Man, the 
hero, the demi-god. Lenin to-day has one of the largest 
of mausoleums, and has become for the Russians their lay 
Mahomet. Mussolini and Hitler are still alive, and are 
protected by a host of police and bodyguards. ‘They act 
and speak so as to strike the feelings of the crowd. ‘Their 
persons are sacred, their words the words of prophets. 
Hitler passes processionally between two dense columns, 
who march at a distance, so that his person emerges alone. 
He walks as though in a trance, his eyes raised to heaven, 
his hands spread out on either side like those of a redeemer. 
Mussolini has invented what is almost a magic rite. His 
appearance is preluded by invocation from the crowd, 
that goes on and on—Duce! Duce! Duce! ... at 
first slow and soft, growing louder and louder, faster and 
faster, till it reaches frenzy, then sinking again to a 
murmur, and again rising, a rhythmic roar . . . Duce! 
Duce! Duce! Duce! .. . till, thus invoked, he appears, 
amid a thunder of applause. 

(d) Such a system demands on the one hand a vast 
expenditure of money, luxury finance, and on the other 
necessitates an ever harsher and more strictly controlled 
economic policy. Just as all moral energies must serve 
the power of the State, so must the forces of economy. 
Democratic States have held a middle course. On the 
one hand they have sought to strengthen national indus- 
tries by tariffs, and on the other to leave private initiative 
full freedom. The totalitarian State either forces private 
capital to submit to it, as in Germany, or enters into a 
close alliance with it in order to maintain a political 
equilibrium between the classes, as in Italy, or else the 
State itself turns capitalist, as in Russia. It is impossible 
for the totalitarian State to allow economic freedom to 
either capitalists or workers. ‘There is no room for free 
trade-unions or free employers’ associations. Instead 
there are State syndicates or corporations, with no free- 
dom of action, controlled and organized within the State 
and for the State. Hence a controlled economy, which 
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is the first stage in a radical transformation of the economic 
system. 

Whether a controlled and closed economy is or is not 
an advantage is a problem that not only cannot be 
studied apart from that of the State regime involved, but 
is closely connected with it. Bolshevism presented itself 
as simultaneously Communist in economy and totalitarian 
in politics. Fascism has evolved gradually, by successive 
experiments both political and economic, and has stopped 
short at a controlled, State economy, clothed by a cor- 
porativism that so far exists only in words. Germany, at 
the height of a financial crisis, and weighed down by 
foreign debts, has installed at once a totalitarian regime 
and State Socialism. It would require a study as long 
as the present one to enter adequately into the question 
of the economy of the totalitarian State. We are now 
only at the first steps. The present experiments will 
bring many surprises. 

These aspects of the totalitarian State lead us to three 
problems of the highest importance for our civilization. 
The first is that of liberty, considered not only as a com- 
plexus of political rights and the share to be taken by 
a citizen in the life of his country, but more especially 
as implying the autonomy of the individual personality, 
the security of personal rights, the guarantee of personal 
activity both temporal and spiritual. ‘Totalitarian States 
abolish political liberties and restrict personal liberties by 
State interference in thought, ethics, and religion. This 
fact involves the very grave problem of the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal, of ethical ends over 
political ends, and, for us Christians, of religious and 
supernatural ends over the natural ends of the State. 
The solution of this problem was provided by Pius XI in 
his Consistorial Allocution of December 1926, and 
repeated in his Encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno of 1931, 
when, dealing with the Fascist totalitarian State, he 
declared that the State is not the end of man, but man ts the 
end of the State. ‘The relations between Church and State 
may be legally regulated as in Italy since 11 February, 
1929 ; or they may be agitated and disputed as in Ger- 
many, in spite of the Concordat of 1933 ; or they may be 
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definitely broken and non-existent as in Russia. All this 
belongs to the series of politico-historical vicissitudes that 
began nineteen centuries ago with the advent of Christ 
and the slaughter of the Innocents. Apart from this, 
the incompatibility between Christianity and the totali- 
tarian State is plain from the historical premises of the 
conception of the State, which has always tended towards 
a social and political monism, at the expense of human 
personality and the laws of the spirit. It is still plainer 
in the logical premises of totalitarismo, which expresses 
this tendency as the mystical exaltation of a superhuman 
principle ; the absolutism of a class, or of the nation, or of 
the race. This leads to a perversion of Christian civiliza- 
tion, for it does away with the morality that is the 
foundation of relationships of justice, private and public, 
domestic and international; it provides instead the 
principle of the State as intrinsic source of ethics, and 
expression and end of the nation or class or race. Single 
individuals, no longer either subjects or citizens, but 
followers, units in a rigid collectivity, are held to act 
morally if their action conforms to the ends of the State. 
Individuality is lost in the collectivity, and the collec- 
tivity finds itself only in the State. 

Every code of ethics demands a religion. Subjectivist 
ethics turn the “I” into a divinity. Naturalistic ethics 
may go so far as to deify the totem and lead to the 
development of magic. State ethics make a divinity of 
the State or of the ideas that appear as hypostatized in 
the State, like the race or the nation. Christian ethics 
alone affirm and make us sharers in the divinity of Christ. 
From Machiavelli and Luther onwards, the State has 
steadily followed the path that leads to its becoming a 
divinity. The totalitarian State is the clearest and most 
explicit present form of the pantheistic State. 


Luici Sturzo 
(Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter). 


























PILSUDSKI 


T is difficult to assess the hero of another nation. 

Into the devotion of a people enter the complexities of 
their individual lives, the traditions of their common 
history, the love of their very earth, of their sticks and 
stones, of their flesh and costume. Poland in particular, 
with her history of glory and of degradation, is a country 
where memories of the past are preserved with an almost 
physical love for the evidences of Polish life. Yet a 
nation characterized by the strength and by the weak- 
nesses of genius, a nation which has hardly one natural 
frontier as a defence from powerful neighbours, must 
develop a highly spiritual love of country. For the 
Polish patriot there can never be the sharp definition of 
“this precious stone set in the silver sea”, but perhaps 
no English hero ever struck the note of Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski a moment before his death at the battle of 
Leipzig : to the advice of his companions that he should 
hand over his command to another general, and by 
having his wounds dressed preserve himself for his 
fatherland, he replied, “No! God has entrusted to me 
the honour of the Poles, and to God only shall I 
render it !” 

This spiritual promise of temperament and of circum- 
stances is fulfilled by Poland’s adherence to the Catholic 
faith. From the end of the tenth century Poland 
became an integral part of Christendom, but she has been 
exposed, as France or England has not been exposed, 
to the impact of forces which even to this day refuse 
submission. ‘The Teutonic Knights of East Prussia were 
the forerunners of the Hohenzollerns—and of Hegel. 
The Byzantine world of Russia lay to the east. ‘To the 
south was Constantinople itself, soon to be overrun by 
the Turks, So there have poured into Poland through the 
centuries wave after wave of invasion: the Tartars of 
the Golden Horde, the Turks of the Sultan, the horse- 
men of the Tsar, the Swedish Lutherans, the armies of 
Brandenburg, the conscript hosts of the last war, and the 
Red Army of the Bolsheviks. 

Such a history must leave its many marks upon the 
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national character, for every man had to be a hero singly, 
and such opportunities as England used for the steady 
growth of common law did not exist. Poland met 
invasions (numbering more than a hundred) by force of 
arms, and the heroic tradition of war became, during the 
partition period, a tradition of gallant if unavailing insur- 
rection. ‘he heroic mood in such a people was alive 
with legend, with song, with poetry, with courtesy, 
hospitality, hunting, carousing—and with faith. Not 
even England was such a Dowry of Our Lady as Poland 
became when her image was on the shield and banner of 
the knight, her name in the song of battle, her shrines— 
Czestochowa, Wilno, Piekary, Koden—the havens of 
desired peace. And peace was the ambition, though the 
necessities were military. Few public documents of the 
Middle Ages compare with the celebrated Union of 
Horodlo in 1413, which expressed the fraternal adoption 
of the Lithuanians by the Poles, the Polish nobles sharing 
their coats of arms with Lithuanian families : 


In order that we might find repose in the shadow of the wings 
of charity, and live under its dominion according to the aspira- 
tions of our religious desires, we have united and made one, we 
unite, join, make one and conform, by the tenor of these presents, 
our houses, our pedigrees, our lineages, our coats of arms, with 
the nobles and boyars of the lands of Lithuania, in order that from 
this day and forevermore they may possess, use and enjoy them 
exactly as we have received them from our fathers and from our 
ancestors, with all the power of true charity and of fraternal union, 
no less than if they had received them as an hereditary patrimony. 


From this act of personal union, confirmed by the 
corporate Union of Lublin in 1569, dated the Federation 
of the Kingdom of Poland with the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, which endured until the period of the parti- 
tions. 

The two strains, the religious and the heroic, are deeply 
engraved in the Polish mind from the lessons of impres- 
sionable childhood. The reception of Christianity by 
Mieszko I, the foundation of the primatial see of Gniezno, 
the lives of royal saints, the death of Henry the Pious in 
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battle against the Tartars at Lignica, the missionary 
activities of Krakow and Lwow, the warning sermons of 
Father Skarga, S.J., the defence of the monastery of 
Czestochowa against the Swedes by Prior Kordecki, the re- 
ligious vows of John Casimir or of Sobieski, the educational 
reforms of Father Konarski—all these are the warp and 
woof of Polish history.* However far a Pole may depart 
from his faith or from the practice of it, whether he does 
evil like Dzierzynski or good like Joseph Conrad, the 
marks of a patriotism which is at once physical and 
spiritual will never leave his mind. 

But there is another characteristic easily to be observed 
—that the Polish genius is highly assimilative. It was 
typical that the nobles of the seventeenth century should 
dress like the Tartars whose bravery they respected, just 
as it is typical that the distinctive cuzstne knows all the 
dishes of Europe and the Polish student many languages. 
During the period of the partitions, therefore, when Poles 
were subjected to the rule of three different cultures, 
there grew up within a single patriotism many modes of 
thought, reflecting either the national forms of the 
oppressors or the fads and doctrines of a secular Europe. 
If the Poles of Poznania took over the orderliness of the 
Prussian bureaucrat and the Poles of Galicia found 
opportunities.for cultural development under the com- 
paratively easy rule of Vienna, the Poles of the Congress 
Kingdom were affected more by the mental turmoil 
which was afterwards to issue in the collapse of the 
Tsardom. ‘The old Polish values were preserved, especi- 
ally by the devotion of the women who had the care of 
children, but the doctrines of the period from Positivism 
to Marxism were always debated, especially at the end of 
the century, if only as the means of restoring a national 
self-expression. Undoubtedly these divergences must 
have proved highly dangerous under a longer oppression. 
Undoubtedly, also, they were fostered by the clever 
statesmanship of the partitioning powers, with the result 
that internecine conflict grew up among the Poles, or 


* The novels of Sienkiewicz and the paintings of Matejko especially 


brought this history to romantic life during the worst period of the 
partitions. 
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between the Poles and the border races, the Lithuanians, 
the White Russians, and the Ukrainians.* 

That dissensions arose will be easily understandable, 
and the wonder really is that they did not prove disas- 
trous. Poles of the partition period were exposed to the 
whole range of possible doctrines from the conservative 
Catholicism of the national tradition to the extreme 
socialism of the later Bolsheviks. Even the most devoted 
patriots were at loggerheads over political or philosophical 
issues, and it must be noted here how delicate the situa- 
tion became for the Church in more ways than one. 
Although the Popes from Clement XIII to Benedict XV 
protested against the sufferings inflicted upon Poland— 
notably Pope Pius IX, who publicly denounced the Tsar 
for the persecution which followed the rising of 1863—it 
was still a necessity for the Vatican to conform its policy 
to existing circumstances. The hierarchy of Poland had 
to be fitted into the hierarchies of the partitioning 
powers. ‘The seminaries had to accept the influences of 
foreign metropolitans and of anti-Catholic ministers, 
High policies militated against the Poles, as when Pope 
Gregory XVI seemed to accept for a time the calumnies 
of Tsar Nicholas 1, or when Pope Leo XIII appeared to 
sacrifice the Poles of Prussia to the aim of liquidating the 
Kulturkampf, and the Poles of Russia to the policy of 
rapprochement with the Tssars, so as to facilitate Eastern 
reunion. Morever, Polish socialism, which was also 
nationalism, was open to a double attack from, say, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau, and on more than one 
occasion bitter feelings were aroused. When Cardinal 
Puzyna of Krakow pronounced against Cardinal Rampolla 
the last historic veto of the Austrian Emperor, the anti- 
French inspiration of the move was considered also 
anti-Polish. Cardinal Puzyna, again, refused burial in 


* In 1846 Austria fomented a rising of peasants in Galicia against their 
landlords. Russia, after 1870, encouraged Lithuanian peasant nationalism 
by abolishing serfdom without abolishing the prerogatives of the serfs, 
such as wood-cutting, the use of wagons, etc. In later elections, Russia 
exercised pressure to secure the return even of Socialists rather than Polish 
nationalists. At atime when many Poles, discouraged by the failure of the 
insurrections, were trying to secure an agreement with Russia, the German 
government increased the friction between Russians and Poles so as to 
weaken Russia and thus offset the dangers of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
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the Wawel to the national poet Slowacki because of a 
scene deriding Pope Gregory XVI in one of his earlier 
plays, although Slowacki lived and lived it down for 
twenty years after. In Upper Silesia the Catholic and 
Christian Democrat, Adalbert Korfanty, fell foul of the 
German Centre Party ; his Polish newspaper was banned 
by Cardinal Kopp, and he himself was refused a church 
marriage, yet in Krakow it was granted to him. Another 
very natural consequence of Poland’s nineteenth-century 
misfortunes was that idealists and intellectuals devoted 
themselves to the cause of the nation, while the peasants 
and small townsmen came to fill the ranks of the priest- 
hood. ‘This generalization still holds good today ; there 
is sometimes apparent a lack of understanding between 
brilliantly cultivated patriots and devoted, hard-working, 
equally patriotic priests of more limited intellectual 
experience. A generalization it is, however, for Poland 
knows also princes and renowned professors among her 
clergy, while no miner’s son is more respected for intel- 
lectual sympathy and pride in his origins than the 
Primate, Cardinal Hlond. 

Every one of these confused cross-currents, and many 
more, entered into the career of Joseph Pilsudski, whose 
true greatness, as often happens, became most apparent 
to all his countrymen only at the moment of his death. 
This estimate of the Marshal will not be an attempt to 
describe his career in full, for that has already been done 
in many long obituaries. Far more important are the 
elements of his genius, the play of his times upon him, 
the domination which he exercised over his contem- 
poraries, and that sagacious preparation for death by 
which he seemed to knit up together all the threads of his 
generation in a Poland finally strong as well as free. 
When he died, the salutes of his opponents were more 
striking than the praises of his friends. 

The influence of the insurrectionary movement was 
immediate in Joseph Pilsudski’s life, for he was born under 
the shadow of Muraviev’s oppression which followed the 
unsuccessful rising of 1863. ‘This rebellion was a turning 
point in Polish history. It occurred before the emanci- 
pation of the serfs (decreed by the Tsar in 1864 with the 
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object of offsetting the power of the gentng) could have 
the unexpected result of associating the strengthened 
peasantry with the townsmen in a common national 
feeling. The gentry took the burden of revolt. They 
bore as well the penalty of its failure, with the result that 
Pilsudski passed his youth among the last of the szlachta, 
the squires whose manorial life had been one of the glories 
of the old Poland. It had been a life of anarchic chivalry 
described by the Romantic poet Mickiewicz, with 
boisterous hunting parties and forays of private ven- 
geance to satisfy blood-feuds, but it had also been a life 
very close to the soil, with all the Virgilian qualities upon 
which Mickiewicz loved to dwell. In the Pilsudski 
household there could be no further opportunity for the 
heroic adventures of the past. ‘The father, descendant 
from a princely Lithuanian family, who had taken part 
in the rising as a political commissioner, lived quietly as 
an estate surveyor and scientific farmer, an unpractical 
man of large dreams, of encyclopaedic knowledge, and of a 
typically Lithuanian stubbornness which he transmitted 
to his son. 

It was the mother who ruled her large family of ten 
children (Joseph was the fourth child and second son) 
under conditions which made any exhibition of Polish 
feeling—even the secret teaching of the Polish language— 
a penal offence. The Catholic faith was equally per- 
secuted. In the large manor-house she kept open hospi- 
tality for all her own people, but she would not receive a 
Russian functionary, no matter how highly placed. 
Persistently she instilled the national traditions into her 
family as part of a wide spirit evidenced by her principle 
that no servant should obey an order from one of the 
children unless it was given politely. 


It was some ten years after the insurrection of 1863 [wrote 
Pilsudski in later life]. The impression left by Muraviev’s assizes 
was still so vivid that people trembled at the sight of the uniform 
of a tchinovnik and faces lengthened when the ringing of the house 
bell announced the presence of one who represented the Russian 
authority. In this period my mother used sometimes to take 
from a hiding place, known to her alone, some books from which 
she read and out of which she taught us certain passages by heart. 
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They were the works of our great poets. The mystery with which 
these occasions were surrounded, the emotion of our mother 
communicating itself to her small listeners, the hasty changes 
which were made if some intruding witness chanced upon our 
family conspiracies, all left an indelible impression upon our minds, 


The Russian persecution drove the sz/achta from their 
estates, some into Siberia and others into the towns, 
where they formed the cement between the emancipated 
peasants and the intellectuals. Accident made young 
Pilsudski join the exodus. ‘The manor-house at Zulow 
was burned down in 1874. His family moved into 
Wilno, the old capital of the grand duchy, a town famous 
for its central shrine of Our Lady, for its history as the 
focus of the Romantic Movement, and for its former 
University life. Here, in the formative years of his 
youth, he entered the urban atmosphere which was to be 
the setting for most of his revolutionary activities, and 
passed through the Russian high school in the old Univer- 
sity buildings, where revolt incited by romantic memories 
was spied upon by the officials who tried to exact obedi- 
ence to the Orthodox Tsar. The inevitable result was 
conspiracy. Pilsudski was soon at the head of a patriotic 
society which met in the woods to read the works of 
the national poets or to discuss the revolutionary social 
doctrines of the time. He was in full revolt against his 
masters. 


For me [he wrote subsequently], this continuous anxiety, 
these ceaseless lies, were simply terrible. I suffered all the time 
that I was at the gymnasium, and even for a long time afterwards 
my nightmares took the form of a Russian professor. 


He read avidly histories of the French Revolution, 
Rogalski’s life of Napoleon, and accounts of the classical 
heroes, but when he came to his mother with talk of 
revolt—so soon after 1863—she always discouraged him. 
“What should you do? What should you do? You will 
grow up; you will take your revenge. But now stick to 
your studies: learn. Don’t give the authorities the 
least pretext to attack you.” 


The death of his mother, hardly forty years of age, in 
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1884, was the end of Pilsudski’s first period. ‘The family 
broke up. He himself left Wilno to study medicine in 
Kharkov, whence he was soon expelled ; and when he 
returned to Wilno he was arrested on the information of 
an agent provocateur for complicity in an attempted 
assassination of Alexander III, a plot which in fact he had 
refused to countenance. The second period of his life 
began with five years’ exile in Siberia.* But too much 
stress cannot be laid on his early influences, for they 
accompanied Pilsudski through life and at the end 
became stronger year by year until his death. After a 
long career as an insurrectionary socialist and as a suc- 
cessful soldier, he showed himself, in his rule over an 
independent Poland, the Lithuanian squire of Polish 
culture, guiding his actions by what he thought would be 
the wishes of his mother. 

She it was who gave him two of his most striking 
characteristics: one, a fiery devotion to the cause of 
Poland ; the other, a deliberate caution which kept him 
from rash heroics. So we find in him an active patience 
aptly symbolized by the game he continually played, 
concealing with inaction the restless turmoil of his mind, 
He trained himself (and the fact is shown in his military 
writings) to strike resolutely at the distant objective, but 
always there was a hidden conflict going on in his mind 
whether this intermediate step or that was the better 
move. 

In the same way Wilno, where he left his heart to be 
buried at his mother’s feet, remained in more than an 
academic sense his Alma Mater. After the liberation of 
Poland, he himself reopened the University, and he 


devoted a great part of his salary to its endowment. 


A dear town [he called it]: there are the walls which caressed 
me as a child and which taught me to love the greatness of truth ; 
a dear town full of so many memories. Great poets and seers 
who soothed the nation with their words, and gave life to the 


* This was the famous conspiracy of the Russian revolutionary society 
Narodnaia Volia. Pilsudski’s elder brother, Bronislas, was sent to Siberia 
also. He passed eighteen years on the island of Sakhaline, where he wrote 
scientific works of anthropology. Lenin’s elder brother was hanged for his 
share in the conspiracy; but Lenin was saved from punishment by— 


Kerensky’s father. 
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nation with the magic of wrought words were taught here in the 
same school to which I ran, within those same walls that call to 
God in their beauty. . . . All that is beautiful in my spirit has 
been touched by Wilno.* 


The walls calling to God in their beauty reminded his 
hearers of the shrine to Our Lady in the arch of the 
town’s old gateway, a shrine before which even the 
German soldiers of the army of occupation during the 
war had to uncover, in deference to the Polish custom. 
Joseph Pilsudski, the Marshal of Poland, attended in 
state when the image was solemnly crowned to com- 
memorate the restoration of Polish independence, and he 
lies buried now holding in his hands an ikon representation 
of the picture, one of his most personal possessions. 

Finally, there remained with him from his youth a love 
for the whole land of Lithuania, divorced by the changes 
of the nineteenth century from its old union with Poland. 
As a practical statesman he recognized the tenor of the 
Lithuanian national revival and sought to restore the 
cultural union by building up a strong Poland to be a 
political centre of attraction in Eastern Europe. As an 
ordinary man he remembered the land of his childhood, 
and there are many stories of the old soldier sitting on the 
high and heavily guarded banks of the Niemen, gazing 
over into Lithuania, where he would never set foot again. 

Although Pilsudski returned from his five years of 
exile a Socialist by name and reputation, he was certainly 
no convert accepting the ideals of the Russian intell- 
gentzia. It was one of the results of Tsarist oppression 
that Polish students came into contact all over Russia 
with the literary and revolutionary circles of the Empire, 
but it was also a general rule that they rejected the ulti- 
mate influences of the new movements—neither Tolstoy 
nor Marx, for instance, captured the Polish mind. The 
few who afterwards threw in their lot with the Bolsheviks 
had already long rejected the ideals of Polish nationalism. 
Pilsudski studied his Socialism in Wilno and Kharkov. 


* From a speech delivered to a congress of his legionaries at Wilno in 
1928. It is to be found in an excellent collection of Pilsudski’s writings, 
Joseph Pilsudski : the Memories of a Polish Revolutionary and Soldier, by 
D. R. Gillie. See also, Pilsudski, an essay by Eric J. Patterson, and 
Joseph Pilsudski : Soldat de la Pologne Restaurée, by Jacques de Carency. 
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He was typical of his generation when he wrote that: 


personally I could not stand Russian political literature. . . . 
The diffuse, vague, misty talk bored me by its numerous allusions 
to events in the social and literary life of Russia quite foreign to 
me. It was only some years later, when in exile, that I read 
through some of the works of these writers which constituted the 
indispensable education of every Russian socialist, and I confess 
that they had a terribly soporific effect upon me. 


More convinced by Mlot’s Who Lives From What and 
Liebknecht’s In Defence of Truth, he went on to read the 


first volume of Marx’s Das Kapital in Russian : 


I will not say that reading it made a deep impression on me, 
Although Russian influence on me had not been great, it had yet 
achieved some anarchistic devastations in my head. The abstract 
logic of Marx and the dominion of goods over man did not suit my 
brain. At any rate, reading the book deepened my views on social 
questions, and unconsciously I began to be influenced by the logical 
structure of Marx’s concept. 


What the five years of exile did for Pilsudski, in fact, 
was to free his mind of Russian ideas and to give him 
leisure for a deeper study of Western civilization. A 
short period of actual imprisonment, including a mutiny 
in Irkutsk gaol—a mutiny barbarously punished by 
soldiers, who were ordered to club the defenceless 
prisoners with their rifle butts—had also a permanent 
effect upon Pilsudski’s development. Not only did he 
turn decisively against Russian rule but he acquired as 
well, what he was to develop by subsequent experiences, 
a profound insight into the psychology of prison life. 
This was a subject upon which he wrote more than once. 
It is recognized by his biographers that the confinement, 
the solitary brooding, the necessity to outwit his gaolers, 
developed many characteristics of his mind; and it may 
be added that Pilsudski afterwards applied his experience 
politically to his contemporaries, who were imprisoned 
as a nation and suddenly liberated. ‘There is considerable 
truth in the reflection that a man like Pilsudski cannot be 
discussed in terms of an English statesman of the public 
schools, who has never been member of a conspiratorial 
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organization, never served terms of imprisonment, and 
lever been forced in the end .to fight three separate 


Oppr essors. 


For a long time [wrote Pilsudski in 1903], prisons formed a 
part of Polish civilization. This is a sad admission, but there is a 
certain charm and fascination about it... . A new prison man 
is indeed born, created by his own might, by his own strength of 
soul, transformed into a diamond which cuts the hardest objects 
and which sparkles so gloriously in the poetry of Mickiewicz.* 


The prison man who returned from Siberia nominally a 
Socialist was in fact a Polish nationalist of inscrutable 
foresight, ready to use the new revolutionary tactics in 
place of the old which had shown themselves glorious 
but unavailing in 1831 and 1863. He would unite the 
workers, not of the world, but of Poland ; and appreciat- 
ing from Marx the emergence of the proletariat, he 
would become one with it, wearing the workman’s blouse, 
relying upon the underground loyalty of the masses, 
living amongst them with his secret printing press and 
carrying out with them the dangerous service of dis- 
tributing proscribed literature. Pilsudski’s career as a 
revolutionary Socialist was a deliberate renunciation of the 
heroic tradition, although a Pole looking back from 1935 
can see in Pilsudski and his companions the old glory of 
“the rising’, under a different form. ‘The students and 
professional men leading the Polish Socialist Party, whom 
Pilsudski joined and soon dominated, are many of them 
today in control of Poland’s destinies, following a national 
policy which is not socialistic. But in the first years of 
the present century their underground activities were 
strictly illegal, ranging from the distribution of literature 
to the robbery of mail trains for funds or to the encourage- 
ment of mob demonstrations against Russia. Their 
historic demonstration was in the streets of Warsaw 
during the mobilization period of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Pilsudski himself edited, printed, and circulated 

* From Pilsudski’s account of his imprisonment in the Warsaw Citadel, 
whence he escaped, with outside assistance, by feigning insanity. While 
imprisoned in the fortress of Magdeburg during the war he secretly wrote 


his military memoirs, under pretence of compiling a formal complaint 
against his arrest. 
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number after number of the forbidden paper Robotnik, 
under the very noses of the Russian police, before he was 
arrested in Lodz in 1g00. Here again was the negation 
of the heroic tradition. There was little glory in this 
journalism, but a demand for infinite patience: 


a twelve-page number generally took us fifteen or sixteen days’ 
work, burdensome work, which lasted from nine to eleven hours 


a day. 


Yet in a full life as an active pre-war revolutionary, 
with all its burden of committees, travels, quarrels, police 
surveillance, and sheer fatigue, the old heroic memories 
never slept. When the Russo-Japanese War broke out he 
saw an immediate opportunity for a Polish rising in the 
rear of Russia; but he was disappointed. ‘The Russian 
Poles knew the practical impossibility of such a proposal. 
There would be no hope of success. 


Where are the Poles of the Historic Songs of Niemcewicz, of 
the poems of Mickiewicz, Slowacki and Krasinski [wrote Pilsudski 
revealingly to a friend]? Where are the knights and heroes of 
whom my mother dreamed—those men of blazing hearts, terrible, 
ready to seize their arms at the first sound of a battle for liberty ? 


Worst of all, when he went to Japan for aid, with 
Filipowicz (afterwards the Polish Ambassador at Washing- 
ton), he found himself forestalled at Tokyo by another 
Polish patriot, Roman Dmowski, who advised the Japanese 
Government not to assist the rising. Pilsudski returned 
in disgust to Europe, where he contented himself with 
organizing his famous fighting squads, the bojowcy, with 
which for two years he harried the Cossacks and the police. 
From the bojowcy arose in turn the “sharpshooters” 
organized in Austrian Poland before the war, the 
Legions of the war period, and the Polish Army of today. 
In 1905, Pilsudski had already declared war against 
Russia. All his actions were conceived as military actions. 

Here it is that we can see the workings of a political 
genius of the first order. Pilsudski was taking the 
seemingly irrational line which would arouse against him 
the widest possible opposition. The Left Wing Socialists 
attacked the nationalist. The Catholic Conservatives 


——" 
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denounced the agitator and the bandit. A great mass of 
central opinion, which had given up hope of a restored 
Poland, saw in his activities only what would prevent a 
modus vivendi being reached by the Poles with the three 
partitioning powers—for who after all, in 1914, could 
foresee the collapse of three such mighty empires ? From 
the time of the annexation of Bosnia the more alert 
minds were prepared for a general war foretold equally 
by Marx and by Mickiewicz; but Pilsudski’s principal 
rivals among the Poles, the National Democrats, 
approached the prospect with quite different policies. 
They were Catholics and sociologists, resting upon the 
support of the peasants and preparing for the liberation 
of Poland by political action, especially in the Russian 
Duma. ‘The acute mind of their leader, Dmowski, saw 
as the result of a war that Russia would be too much 
weakened to continue an anti-Polish policy, while 
adherence to the cause of Russia brought Poland into the 
old alliance with France. This line of thought was both 
prudent and rational. Pilsudski, however, in fact 
reverted to the heroic tradition when he insisted that 
Poles must fight for nothing less than a free Poland, and 
by their own force of arms in battle. The first blow 
must be struck against Russia, for that was the enemy, 
and the T’sars would never survive a European war. If 
Austria were willing to arm Polish soldiers against 
Russia, so much the better for Poland; but in his own 
mind he decided that allegiance to the Central Powers 
would only be within the terms of a military commission 
granted to him, which he would resign so soon as it 
militated against the interests of Poland. 

Practical men of affairs in Poland considered these 
proposals an insane simplification of the issues, yet 
Pilsudski followed them out to the point of invading 
Russian Poland six hours before Austria declared war; 
nor would he lead his troops from Polish soil, no matter 
what were the urgencies of a retreat before the Russian 
armies. More than that, when the Central Powers 
seemed to be winning the day, when they had driven 
the Russians out of Warsaw and were preparing a new 
partition of Poland, offering as a bait for Polish recruit- 
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ment a puppet kingdom under German control, Pilsudski 
was consistent even to the surprise of his own followers, 
“Today,” he declared at a secret meeting in Warsaw in 
August 1915, “the Germans have taken the place of the 
Russians in Poland. We must resist the Germans. I do 
not see why we should not enter into relations with the 
Russophils.” He spent the last year of the war a prisoner 
at Magdeburg, but the battle was already won. The 
Empire of the Tsars collapsed in ruins. The Allies, 
with Woodrow Wilson, declared for the independence of 
Poland. The Central Powers broke in their tum. 
Pilsudski, released from prison, returned on 11 November, 
1918, to Poland, and three days later the Regency Counail 
originally set up by the Germans transferred its full 
powers to General Pilsudski as Chief of State—the very 
title carried by Kosciuszko during the insurrection of 


1794. 


From the depths of past ages this man, the greatest in the whole 
long course of our history, drew the strength of his spirit, and with 
superhuman exertion of mind sought out and found the roads 
for the future. 


This sentence from the Proclamation of President 
Moscicki on the night of Pilsudski’s death stands unre- 
vised as a Polish estimate of the national hero. From 
the moment when he became Chief of State until his 
death, Pilsudski was the greatest single force in Poland, 
but he was no longer the revolutionary socialist of pre- 
war years. He was out in the open now—the prisoner 
released—free to express the traditions of his childhood 
and considering always no other subject than the future 
of his country. “Gentlemen,” he said, to the socialists 
who reproached him, “you accuse me of having betrayed 
socialism. My answer is this. We have been riding 
together in a tramcar marked ‘Socialism’, but I got off at 
the station ‘Independent Poland’, while you are still 
goingon.” ‘There was in fact no betrayal : he had always 
been a socialist because he was an insurrectionary. Now 
he was a successful insurrectionary. But, more than that, 
Pilsudski was now a soldier. There is no doubt that the 
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man found himself in the six years of war (peace came to 
Poland only with the Treaty of Riga, 18 March, 1921) 
and he emerged from it with a new spirit. 

He had learned the habit of making decisions for every 
eventuality. He was an adept, after his experiences with 
the Central Powers, at the tortuous game of high diplo- 
macy. And he had confidence in himself, not only as a 
man who had created an army—the number of soldiers 
under his command grew from 300 in I914 to nearlya 
million at the Battle of Warsaw, 1920—but as a man who 
had achieved victory in one of the most critical contests 
of European history. 

He came to the task of reconstructing a Polish life 
broad-based on the traditions of the past, but no more 
now than at any other time would Pilsudski accept the 
bad traditions together with the good or allow even the 
good to flourish inopportunely. He accepted fully the 
Catholic faith as the religion of the majority of Poles, 
though it will never be said that Pilsudski was a devout 
man like Sobieski. On the other hand the personal 
friendship entertained for him by the Papal Nuncio, 
Mer. Achille Ratti, remains an enduring testimony to the 
Polish patriot’s character. Pilsudski, on his side, ex- 
pressed his attitude as a statesman as well as a friend 
when he attended in his official capacity the consecration 
of Mgr. Ratti as Archbishop of Lepanto in the Warsaw 
cathedral of St. John. On many other occasions the 
ageing soldier played the part of the Catholic ruler, and 
he received the Last Sacraments on his death-bed from an 
Army chaplain, Father Kornilowicz. The Primate of 
Poland, Cardinal Hlond, announced after the Marshal’s 
death that Mass would be said for him in every Catholic 
church in Poland; he drew attention also to the great 
debt which the entire Christian faith owed to Pilsudski 
for turning back the Bolshevik army from the gates of 
Warsaw in 1920. Much more remarkable was the 
tribute paid by the Uniates of the Ukraine, for at the 
funeral service in the Wawel the Church-Slavonic 
Liturgy followed the Latin by the direct wish of Mer. 
Szeptycki, the Uniate Archbishop of Lwow. 

Traditions which Marshal Pilsudski would not allow 
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to flourish were the anarchic privileges of politics and the 
struggles of parties in a liberal democracy. Here was in 
some part the soldier and in some part the old opponent 
of the National Democrats. Yet, though he treated the 
politicians of the Seym with scant courtesy (a habit taken 
over from the Army which was meant to show his identifi- 
cation with the masses), Pilsudski refused as well to rule 
by party dictatorship. Before his coup d’état in 1926 he 
stood apart from politics altogether, as long as he could; 
when the politicians touched the Army he came into 
power by force of arms; but thereafter he ruled by 
character and from the background. ‘The administrators 
whom he chose were tried men of his past life as a socialist 
and as a soldier. He regarded himself more and more as 
the mentor of their efforts, while the very heavy recon- 
structive work which Poland had to undertake went on 
apace. So definitely did his character override the 
bitterness of party politics that at his death even the 
National Democrats found themselves reconciled. While 
one paper of the old guard announced Pilsudski’s death 
with some political coldness, the National Democrats of 
the younger generation wrote of him only with warmth as 
the greatest of Poles. 

He left behind hima united country, feared and respected 
by powerful neighbours who would like, if they could, to 
repeat the partitions. He left a spirit which remains 
untouched either by the Communism of Russia or by the 
Nazi doctrines of Germany. With a last stroke of genius 
he affected a moral disarmament of Germany by con- 
cluding a ten-year pact with Herr Hitler, and at the same 
moment he withdrew Poland from the dangerous policy 
of encircling Germany, for Pilsudski saw what is now 
apparent, that no policy of encirclement will endure 
against the private policies of the many nations. But 
most important of all, perhaps, the old Marshal left to 
Poland an example of simple strength which could con- 
tinue into the twentieth century the heroic memories of 
the old Poland and yet never waste itself in a search after 
glory without hard work. 

Grecory MacponaL.p. 
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THE BURNING OF SAPPHO 


i p= one incident in the life of Savonarola, apart 
from the manner of his leaving it, that caught and 
held the imagination of the world, was the “burning of 
the vanities”. It was dramatic and picturesque; but it 
had no more significance than the whole tenor of his 
life. Literature suffered no great loss; and if it suffered 
any at all at his hands, that loss was more than counter- 
balanced by what he did to save the Medici library. For 
genuine art and learning he entertained a profound 
respect ; but not for their counterfeits. 

Not in this connexion, but with reference to a topic 
more or less cognate, Mr. J. Lewis May pauses in the 
course of his charming study of Cardinal Newman, itself 
a model of urbanity, to put a pertinent question: 
“After all, for those in possession of the one thing need- 
ful, that is to say of the faith, of what importance is 
literary culture, or humane learning, or scientific research? 
What does it matter whether or not a man is ‘a good 
member of society’ upon earth, if a place be assured to 
him in heaven ?”* ‘The same pertinent question Ter- 
tullian put in the infancy of Christianity, but put it 
more succinctly and less gracefully. “Quid ergo,” he 
asked, “‘Athenis et Hierosolymis? quid academiae et 
ecclestae ? quid haereticts et Christianis ?’t 

“There is logic in that question,” Mr. May proceeds 
to remark, “though it have a narrow and a selfish basis.” 
For us, for whom the centuries have cleared many an 
issue, Cardinal Newman has made the appropriate 
answer, the answer of humanism to inveterate obscurant- 
ism: “We attain to heaven by using this world well, 
though it is to pass away; we perfect our nature, not 
by undoing it, but by adding to it what is more than 
nature, and directing it towards aims higher than its own.”’t 
By “this world” he meant all that exists in the natural 
order; and he would certainly have included under it 
the classical tradition as embodied in literature—of 
which alone there is question here—the last bequest of 

* Cardinal Newman, p. 146 t De Praescr. Haer., ch. 7. 

{ Idea of a University, p. 123. 
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a dying civilization to civilizations yet unborn, which to 
nascent Christianity in the throes of birth appeared so 
equivocal a gift. For when Tertullian posed his question, 
there was more than logic in it; it involved the issues 
of life and death. Upon the answer depended the future 
of the world. Paganism—or Hellenism, if we wish to be 
precise—was not a mere memory, as it is to us, but a 
living, omnipresent, all-pervading reality. Christianity 
was an alien, hostile element, gradually emerging into 
the forefront ; the Church appeared in the light of an 
organized protest against the modes of thought, the 
principles, the ideals of ancient society. It implied a 
revolt against the ancient and still dominant conception 
of life. It transferred the centre of interest from this 
world to the next. Christianity and Hellenism formed 
two antagonistic camps ; and it looked as if, when battle 
was joined, it would be a battle to the death. The State 
persecuted; and the Church, by sheer endurance, 
overcame the State. The triumphant Church, aided by 
the forces of the State, set itself to convert the world. 
But yet, le rot est mort, vive le rot. Hellenism as an 
organized social system had been swept from the face of 
the earth; but it survived precariously as a spiritual, 
cultural, literary tradition. Except for its sacred records, 
Christianity had no literature; Hellenism offered itself 
as the sole instrument of education; and as long as it 
lived on in its literature, it remained to threaten, not 
the existence of Christianity, but its purity. In these 
circumstances it would not have been a surprising thing 
if Christianity had determined to obliterate the past by 
adopting a ruthless policy of wholesale destruction. It 
would not have been a task beyond the power of man to 
annihilate the whole of Greek and Latin literature. Its 
survival was at best hazardous at a time when its multi- 
plication depended upon the laborious process of copying 
by hand. The reading public did not amount to more 
than a mere handful of enlightened individuals swamped 
in a mass of illiterates ; and few manuscripts, relatively 
costly as they were, could have been in the possession of 
private owners. The libraries, of course, sedulously 
preserved the inheritance of the past ; but libraries were 
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few, and even they lay at the mercy of manifold accidents, 
fire especially. A wave of fanaticism might have wrought 
irretrievable loss. But was there ever such a wave? 
Did the Church officially, whether as a whole or in part, 
in Rome, or in Constantinople, or in Alexandria, or 
elsewhere, through its accredited representatives, at any 
time determine to destroy the remains of antiquity, and 
did it at any time attempt to translate its determination 
into act? That is the question upon which we here 
join issue with various writers of distinction and repute 
who have given to it an affirmative answer. 

On things Greek Professor Gilbert Murray is a high 
authority, and his word commands respect. But even so, 
with all proper deference, we may venture to quote the 
proverb, me sutor ultra crepidam—a specialist’s word 
carries no particular weight when he wanders outside 
the boundaries of his own chosen line of study or re- 
search. Great Homer, we are aware, nods at times. Was 
not Professor Murray nodding when, in his manual of 
Ancient Greek Literature, he made himself responsible 
for the following sentence in connexion with the poems 
of Sappho? ‘“I'wo of these”, he wrote, “are preserved 
by accident; the rest of Sappho’s poetry was publicly 
burned in 1073 at Rome and at Constantinople, as being 
too much for the shaky morals of the times.”* We 
may pass over the gibe about shaky morals with the 
query whether any age, even our own, has the right to 
point the finger of scorn at any other age, and with the 
admission that this sentence was written nearly forty 
years ago. So Professor Murray has had ample time for 
repentance. Yet litera scripta manet. He may have 
omitted the remark from editions subsequent to the 
second, in which it is repeated ; but we must not forget 
that of learned works it is regularly the first edition, and 
frequently the first only, that is accessible in our libraries. 
In using them we are exposed to a peculiar risk, since 
certain statements or opinions the author may have in 
later editions either modified or withdrawn altogether. 

To prove a negative is a notoriously difficult under- 
taking. It is almost impossible to demonstrate con- 


° Pp. 92, 93. 
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clusively that an event alleged to have happened did not 
happen, when once the statement has gone abroad that 
it did happen. At the most we can only hope to knock 
the bottom out of the evidence adduced in support of 
the statement. But even then there will perhaps linger 
in the mind an uneasy suspicion that somewhere or other 
there may exist some fragment of evidence of which we 
are not cognizant, and which may be brought to light. 
But even this small grace Professor Murray does not allow 
us. He adduces no evidence ; he refers to no authority. 
Like the universe, his statement floats in empty space. 
He makes it light-heartedly, and passes blithely on his 
way to discuss with a charm that is all his own other 
things and other authors. We could challenge him for 
his proofs; but that is unnecessary, since it will appear 
in the sequel what they would be, if he put them forward. 

If Professor Murray alone had made the allegation, 
we might have allowed it to go uncontroverted. But 
that allegation, or something of the same kind, seems to 
have become a commonplace among writers on Greek 
literature ; and we have every reason to fear that, unless 
it is controverted now, it will continue to be repeated, 
and always with an innuendo against the Church on the 
score of obscurantism. So we may submit to our scrutiny 
the variations on the same theme made in a volume 
published in 1932. With this volume, Sappho of Lesbos,* 
Mr. Arthur Weigall, once Inspector General of Anti- 
quities under the Egyptian Government, whose recent 
death all lovers of picturesque history will deplore, has 
crowned a series of works in which he endeavoured to 
make the ancient world live for his modern readers. 
It would be ungenerous not to admit that one reader 
at least found his Sappho of Lesbos a fascinating volume 
and admired the ingenuity with which the author com- 
pelled the fragments of Sappho’s poems to reveal the life 
she lived and the environment, both local and temporal, 
in which she lived it. 

But a grimmer obligation than that of paying the 
author well-merited compliments constrains us. What 
concerns us here is his explanation of the practically 


* London, Thornton Butterworth, 1932. 
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complete disappearance of her poetry, with the exception 
of approximately two hundred fragments, many of them 
single words or brief phrases preserved by the gram- 
marians, perhaps the most serious loss that literature has 
ever sustained. In the course of his work he recurs again 
and again to the subject which seems to have had a 
curious fascination for him. ‘The relevant passages are 
here given in the order in which they occur in his book. 


1. p.48. And we to-day who have only a few fragments of her 
work left to us by the detestable Church of the Dark Ages. . . . 

2. p.116. Her [i.e. Erinna’s] verses, however, must have been 
largely inspired by her wayward love, for they were later considered 
to be bad for public morals, and, with Sappho’s, were burnt by 
the Church. 

3. p. 303. But the omission [i.e. from the list of those who 
threw themselves from the Leucadian cliff given by Photius] may 
have been due to the anathema pronounced upon her name by 
the Church. 

4. p.307. The early Church pronounced her a menace to 
public morals. 

5. p.310. The date of the burning of her works by the Church 
is not known, but as none of the later grammarians annotated 
her poetry it would seem that the destruction began fairly 
early in the Christian epoch, perhaps under Gregory of Nazianzus, 
about a.p. 380. In the time of Pope Gregory the Seventh, in 
about 1073, further wholesale burnings of her books are thought 
to have taken place ; but the only definite information we possess 
is that provided by Petrus Alcyonius in the sixteenth century, 
who says that, when a boy, he was told by Demetrius Chalcondyles 
that the priests of the Greek Church had burnt a large number 
of the works of the ancient poets, including those of Sappho. 

6. p.311. When her works were destroyed there was, in fact, 
very little by which to remember her, for the reading of the 
classics in general was discouraged, and the scattered references 
to her by ancient authors were thus lost to memory. 


With these vague and nebulous allegations and 
innuendoes it is instructive to compare the more precise 
statement of the case against the Church and the evidence 
on which it rests, as it is given by Mr. C. R. Haines :* 


* Sappho, The Poems and Fragments, Broadway Translations, London 
(George Routledge & Sons, 1926). 
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How much later [i.e. than the third century] the lyrics of 
Sappho survived to delight mankind, is not certainly known. 
But various indications point to the conclusion that they were 
not wholly lost to the world till towards the end of the eleventh 
century of our era. We find quotations from Sappho, though 
not (it appears) from Alcaeus, in various grammarians till about 
that date. Their final loss . . . due as it was partly to the general 
decadence of learning, was accelerated no doubt by the un- 
familiar dialect in which Sappho wrote. But we must attribute 
some share of the lamentable result to the bigoted hostility of the 
Church. Though the evidence is not quite conclusive, we cannot 
wholly disregard the tradition that the works of Sappho among 
others came under the ban of the Hierarchy. . . . The public 
destruction of her writings seems to have taken place first at the 
end of the fourth century a.p., in the time of Gregory Nazianzen, 
whose tedious, if pious, works were held to be a suitable and 
sufficient substitute. Cardan, about 1550, is our authority for 
this, and he is partly corroborated by Peter Alcyonius, who states 
that as a boy he had heard from Demetrius Chalcondylas that 
under the Byzantine Emperors the ecclesiastical authorities burnt 
the works of ancient Greek poets, especially those which contained 
amores turpes lusus et nequitias amantium, and he mentions ex- 
pressly the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Alcman and Alcaeus. Further, Scaliger states that the works of 
Sappho and the other lyrists were burnt both at Rome and at 


Constantinople in 1073 under Gregory VII.* 


The latest French writers on Sappho, Jean Larnac and 
Robert Salmon, whose charming little work will be a 
perpetual joy to humanists,f are more cautious in what 
they say, neither accepting nor denying, but simply 
reporting : 


Iis ont péri, hélas, matériellement du moins. Selon le médecin 
Cardan, les ceuvres de Sappho furent brilées & Constantinople 
sous le régne de Grégoire de Naziance en 380 ap J.-C. Selon 
Scaliger, les autodafés n’eurent lieu qu’en 1073, 2 Constantinople 
et & Rome. Quoiqu’il en soit, jusqu’a la fin du XIXe siécle, on 
ne connut, du poéte lesbien, que les citations.{ 


One feels that in the phrase quoigu’il en soit there is 


salvation. 
*pp. 5,6.  t Sappho (Les Editions Rieder, Paris, 1934). } p. 73- 
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For the sake of convenience we may tabulate the 
allegations, inferences, conjectures, surmises, insinua- 
tions, jumbled together in the extracts given above, 


under the following heads : 


1. The early Church discouraged the reading of the 
Classics in general. 
z. The early Church anathematized the name of 
Sappho, and the hierarchy burned her works ; 
3. Because they were considered to be a menace to 
public morals ; 
4. And therefore at three periods the Church took 
active measures to destroy them : 
(a) Under St. Gregory Nazianzen about 380. 
(5) Under the Byzantine Emperors, the date being 
left undetermined.* 
(c) Under Gregory VII in or about 1073, both at 
Rome and at Constantinople ; 
5. In consequence of which vandalism only a few 
fragments survive. 


It is obviously impossible within a reasonable a to 
deal with all these topics as faithfully as they deserve. 
Various incidental remarks we may ignore as unimportant, 
such as Mr. Weigall’s reference to what he calls the 
“Church of the Dark Ages”, which is merely the expres- 
sion of his own private opinion ; or Mr. Haines’s snigger 
that St. Gregory’s “tedious, if pious, works were held 
to be a suitable and sufficient substitute”, which is the 
pardonable exhibition of a playful humour. The vague 
generalities too we may dismiss, because no evidence is 
adduced in their support, and a discussion upon the 
attitude of the Church towards the ancient classics 
would take us too far afield. But we may ask why should 
it be assumed or taken for granted that Sappho’s poetry 
was bad for public morals. Are we justified in drawing 
an inference from what we possess of her writings? If 
so, we may be sure that she was blameless and beyond 
reproach, since even the most rigid of puritans would 


* Mr. C. M. Bowra in his Ancient Greek Literature (London, Thornton 
——— 1933), Pp. 11, ascribes the burning of the lyric poetry to 
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be hard put to it to point to a single objectionable word 
or sentiment in her extant fragments. But even sup- 
ing the assumption to be true, it would not have 
n a “detestable”, but an extremely foolish Church 
that destroyed Sappho’s works on moral grounds, and 
allowed those of others more dangerous, one would 
have thought, to survive. 

But we may now, desisting for the time being from 
general considerations, come to grips with the three 
particular instances alleged of the wilful destruction of 
manuscripts—under St. Gregory Nazianzen, under the 
Byzantine Emperors, and under St. Gregory VII. The 
evidence on which the three allegations rest will be found 
in the introduction to the Fragments of Sappho, con- 
tributed by C. }: Blomfield (then Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards successively Bishop 
of Chester, 1824-28, and of London, 1828-56) to 
the Museum Criticum.* He quotes J. J. Scaliger 
(1540-1609) as saying: “Sappho et reliqui Lyrici ante 
ducentos annos combusti fuerunt, Constantinopoli et 
Romae, tempore Gregorii VII (an. 1073), infiniti fe 
clari libri, ita ut nunc vix spes sit de libris recipiendis.”’t 
Then he proceeds to observe that Hieronymus Cardanus 
(1501-75 or —76), a physician and mathematician, and 
also astrologer, neat this act of vandalism to St. 
Gregory Nazianzen,t presumably during the period 
when he was Patriarch of Constantinople (380-81). 
But Blomfield, recognizing this to be too wildly improb- 
able to be entertained, attributes Cardan’s mistake to a 
misunderstanding of a passage in the De Exilio of Petrus 
Alcyonius (1487-1527), who, beginning as a corrector 
at the press of Aldus Manutius, taught Greek at Florence 
(1521), and followed Giulio de’ Medici to Rome when he 
became Pope under the title of Clement VII (1523-34). 

The relevant passage reads thus : 


Audiebam etiam puer ex Demetrio Chalcondyla, Graecorum 
rerum peritissimo, sacerdotes Graecos tanta floruisse auctoritate 
apud Caesares Byzantinos, ut integra, illorum gratia, complura 
de veteribus Graecis poemata combusserint ; imprimisque ¢a, 


* I, 421, 422. t Scaligerana, p. 306. t De Sap., Ul. 
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ubi amores, turpes lusus, et nequitias amantium continebantur, 
atque ita Menandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexidis 
fabulas, et Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bionis, 
Alcmanis, Alcaei carmina intercidisse: tum pro his, substituta 
Nazianzeni nostri poemata, quae etsi excitant animos nostrorum 
hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen verborum 
Atticorum proprietatem et Graecae linguae elegantiam edocent.* 


Demetrius Chalcondyles (1424-1511), an Athenian 
by birth, was one of the earlier Greek immigrants into 
Italy, and arrived in Rome in 1447. Afterwards he taught 
Greek at Perugia, Padua (1463-71), Florence (1471-91), 
where he was patronized by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
finally at Milan (1493-1511), where he settled after 
Lorenzo’s death, at the invitation of Ludovico Sforza. 
At Florence he prepared the editio princeps of Homer, 
the first great work — in Greek, and at Milan those 
of Isocrates and Suidas. In integrity of character and in 
gentleness of disposition he is said to have stood above the 
ordinary Greeks of his time.T 

So the story about St. Gregory VII can be traced back 
to the sixteenth century ; and that about the Byzantine 
Emperors to a date at least a century earlier. Blomfield, 
however, was not content to report his authorities with- 
out some comment of his own. ile admitting that the 
stories might be true, he declared that they did not seem 
probable to him.t The only reason that he gave for this 
opinion was his conviction that the earlier Greek poets 
had perished long before the time of St. Gregory VII. 
Of Alcaeus, at least, he held this to be certain, on the 
ground that his poems were not known to any “inter 
recentiores Grammaticos’”’, not even to Stobaeus, their 
quotations being borrowed from earlier grammarians. 
“Sed”, he concludes, “de hac questione nihil certi definirs 
potest, quare ad ipsa fragmenta accedamus.” With that 
conclusion, however, we cannot remain satisfied. 

But before we proceed further we may pause for a 

* p. 69. Translated in part in Lyra Graeca (Loeb Classical Library), ITI, 


679. Now one sees what suggested to Mr. Haines his pleasan about 
St. nem ow d Nazianzen ; but it will be observed that Petrus Alcyonius 
does sneer 


t Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol., I1, pp. 64-65. 
$ Mihi tamen non admodum verisimile videtur. 
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moment to call the reader’s attention to a curious cir- 
cumstance, and one that ought not to be passed over 
in silence, viz. that the writers who have reported the 
allegations of Scaliger, Cardanus, and Petrus Alcyonius 
have not referred to Blomfield’s comment on them.* 
The reason, of course, may be that they did not know of 
it. If they did, what reason could they have had for 
shirking all mention of it, except that they would thus 
lose an opportunity for a gibe at the “detestable Church 
of the Dark Ages” ? 

But now, at length coming to the stories themselves, 
a moment’s thought will suffice to convince the reader 
that they are antecedently quite improbable. We are 
to suppose that the Greek clergy, zealous to safe- 
guard public morals, induced the Byzantine Emperors 
to burn the manuscripts of the early poets as sources of 
corruption, and also that St. Gregory VII did the same 
on his own initiative; and that this is the reason why 
their works have been lost. It is interesting to discover 
that such was the attitude of the Eastern clergy, since 
we had always laboured under the belief that to them in 
part was due the maintenance of the ancient culture 
through the centuries known as the Dark Ages. Let 
us take a few instances that will serve to give countenance 
to our earlier belief. We do not know whether 
Constantine Cephalas, to whom we owe the Palatine 
Anthology, was an ecclesiastic or a layman; but we do 
know that he frequented “the school of the New Church” 
at Conientinodie. And, further, Maximus Planudes, 
who some centuries later reduced the work of Cephalas 
into the form known as the Planudean Anthology, was 
actually a monk. The fact that Strato’s Musa Puertltst 
was “allowed to be copied by the pious hands of monks” 
causes Mr. Haines a qualm. But what is surprising, is 
that he does not seem to have seen that this in itself was 
enough to throw discredit on the story of the Greek 
a. But, to return, Psellus (1018-78) claimed in 

is speech in memory of his mother to have lectured on 


* Yet Mr. Haines, p. 6, gives a reference to Mus. Critic., I, p. 422. Had 
he forgotten ’s opinion ? 
t Anthol. Pal., Book XII. 
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Archilochus and Sappho among other authors ;* Gregory, 
Archbishop of Corinth (c. 1200), the author of an 
extant work on Greek dialects, professed to have read 
Alcaeus ; t and Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1175-c. 1192), wrote a commentary on Pindar, including 
a preface on lyrical poetry, which has survived.} Eustathius 
too was severe in his strictures upon illiterate monks 
who allowed the monastic libraries to be dispersed, and 
reminded them that they would have as successors men 
with a knowledge of letters and a taste for learning. 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuousness of 
those writers who hold that the works of Sappho, Alcaeus, 
and the rest disappeared through imperial vandalism 
inspired by ecclesiastical bigotry. We ought to ask 
ourselves whether such a result is probable or even 
remotely possible. ‘The works of Sappho had been in 
existence for a millenium and a half. It is not, of 
course, likely that the copies made were very numerous ; 
but it is likely that they were scattered through the 
various libraries all over the civilized world. Many of 
them would have been out of the reach of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and so secure from their well-intentioned 
depredations. 

But the height of absurdity is reached in the canard 
about St. Gregory VII. It is inconceivable that a 
serious scholar should have given it a moment’s credence. 
Scaliger simply cannot be accepted as a reliable authority. 
Mark Pattison describes him as “this Achilles . . . in 
the Protestant camp” ; and it cannot be claimed that a 
passion for the truth was the dominant characteristic 
of sixteenth-century controversialists. His bias against 
the Church, his antipathy to the Jesuits, who were his 
rivals in the field of classical scholarship, must have 
blunted his appreciation of values. What he alleges is 
commendably precise: the author of the destruction, 
the date, the scene are all mentioned. But how fanciful 
it all becomes when we submit it to the most cursory 
examination! 1073 was the year in which St. Gregory 


VII succeeded Alexander II ; and he then had weightier 


* Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol., I, p. 402. 
t Mahaffy, Greek Class. Lit., 1, p.202. { Sandys, op. cit., I, p. 410. 
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matters clamouring for his attention than Sappho’s 

ms. If he had wished to burn the “infiniti praeclari 
ibri’” at Rome, there was no one to say him nay. But 
what would have been the point of it? How many 
men at Rome knew Greek at that time except as a 
degenerate living language? And of these how many 
had ever read a line of Sappho or of the other lyric poets, 
whose alleged literary indiscretions would have been 
veiled in the decent obscurity of a tantalizing dialect ? 
Extremely few, we may be certain; perhaps none at all. 
The shaky morals of the time were not exposed to any 
serious menace. The danger—always supposing that 
there was a danger—would have been greater at 
Constantinople, where Greek was spoken. But surely 
it is a queer coincidence that the alleged holocaust there 
should have been simultaneous with that at Rome? 
Or was St. Gregory VII the instigator of both of them ? 
Perhaps Scaliger laboured under the extraordinary 
delusion that the rights of the Papacy were recognized 
at Constantinople, and that a Pope’s fiat carried weight 
in the East. One hardly dares to suggest that he had 
Hs, the schism of Photius and its consummation 
under Michael Caerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1043-58). 

But after all, apart from these considerations, and 
considerations such as these, what is the intrinsic value 
of Scaliger’s testimony ? We must not forget in this 
connexion that he lived five hundred years after the 
alleged event which he mentions, and that he quotes no 
authority. If he did not invent the whole story, and we 
should not go so far as to impute this piece of dishonesty 
to him, where did he get it from? It is at least not 
improbable that he derived it from Cardan, although 
consciously or unconsciously he corrected his stupid 
error. A link can be traced between them, since the 
elder Scaliger was Cardan’s inveterate critic, and the 
younger his father’s amanuensis and constant companion. 
If this conjecture is true, then we have the genealogy of 
the story, Scaliger, Cardan, Petrus Alcyonius, Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, farther back than whom we cannot trace 
it. But Chalcondyles cannot be held to be a very reli- 
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able authority, nor is the story in the vague form in 
which Alcyonius received it from him such as to claim 
credence. 

Professor Bury, no friend of the Church, once wrote in 
another connexion: “The chief cause of the loss of 
works of art was not Christian vandalism.”* From the 
considerations set forth in the present article it does not 
seem illegitimate to conclude that Christian vandalism 
was not only not the chief cause, but not even, as far as 
the evidence goes, one of the contributory causes of our 
losses in the field of Greek Literature. 


Henry Tristram, Conc. Orart. 
* Later Roman Empire, I, p. 252 (1st ed.). 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Epitaph on a Shipwrecked Sailor (Callimachus) 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me 
here a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with 
tears for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but 


flits like a gull over the sea. 
(Tr.: J. W. Mackail.) 


With mourning for his own disast’rous years, 

Here where he found me, drowned upon the shore, 
Leontichus, tear-blinded, buried me. 

For lo, he hath not peace, but evermore 

Like the grey gull, flits restless on the sea. 


Pastoral Solitude (Satyrus) 


Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 


music to the birds with repeating voice. 
(Tr.: J. W. Mackail.) 


It is the voice of Echo 

That answers on the hill 

When loud the birds are singing. 
The voice of Echo answers 
When no man walks the pasture 


And all the woods are still. 
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Apollo and Marsyas (Archias) 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae, and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hills. 

(Tr.: J. W. Mackail.) 


Upon the wind-lashed pine, 
Alas, thou hangest high— 

O Satyr, overbold, 

From steep Celaenae’s cliff 
Apollo’s strife to try. 

Now to the listening nymphs 
Across the Phrygian hills 
Thy flute will play no more 
Its honey-sounding cry. 


The Shrine by the Sea (Mnasalcas) 


Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers sip 
their draught. 

(Tr.: J. W. Mackail.) 


The shrine of the Sea-Lady 
Looks southward on the spray. 
Beside the shore the well-head 
Is shadowed by the poplars, 
fail bs Gia be oF ek 
Blue-winged about the fountain, 
The shrill kingfishers play. 
ExvizaBeTu Bextoc. 























DECOR DOMUS DEI 


N the twenty-fifth psalm with its refrain of alternating 
contrasts : 


I have hated the ecclesia of the malignant ; 
I have loved the beauty of Thy House, 


King David is not suggesting, of course, that he is drawn 
to the temple by the attraction of architectural beauty ; 
but he does imply that he takes for granted the accompani- 
ment of beauty and order in the worship of God. And 
since beauty is one of the divine attributes, he cannot 
fail to look for its reflection in the locus habitationis of 
God’s glory. Consequently it is not surprising that the 
temple, provided by his energy and built by his son 
Solomon, proved to be the high peak of architectural 
achievement of that period, as the pagan temples were in 
the Greek era. 

If this is true of the Hebrew and even of the pagan 
religions, we should hardly expect it to be less true of the 
decorative setting of the Christian liturgy. And there- 
fore when we are looking for the highest expression of 
any art in almost any Christian century, except perhaps 
in the last two, it is to the churches of the period that 
we instinctively turn to find it. How then does it come 
about that this is not true of the last two centuries or 
more ? Why should no one ever think of seeking in a 
church, rather than in a picture gallery, the finest 
examples of nineteenth- or twentieth-century painting ? 
Why can Paul Claudel, in a letter to Alexander Cingria,* 
ascribe the decadence of sacred art to “the divorce 
unhappily consummated last century between the pro- 
positions of the Faith and the powers of imagination and 
sensibility which are pre-eminently the privilege of the 
artist” ? Is it true that the Faith can lose the power to 
call out the best in all the arts ? Can her inspiration fail ; 
or is it merely withdrawn ? 

That question is best answered by those who tell us 


, * Quoted in Art and Scholasticism, by J. Maritain (Sheed and Ward), 
. 209. 
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that the Faith is not dependent in any way on aesthetic 
expression : it retains the power to inspire it, even when 
it does not exercise that power. When the Faith is hard- 
pressed, the Church concentrates all her forces on its 
defence. The brunt of the fight has to be borne by her 
shock-troops, the priesthood ; the apostolate of the laity, 
with its specialized professions of the arts, has not free 
scope. It is only when the pressure of battle is relaxed 
that the Church is able to offer further benefits, as a 
successful commercial undertaking distributes bonus 
dividends. In the meantime her gifts are limited to 
essentials, and we must wait in patience for the exercise 
of her full activity. We are now still in that position of 
waiting ; and it may be interesting to take stock of the 
situation, and examine the effect of this divorce, firstly on 
the arts themselves, secondly on the adornment of the 
liturgy, and to speculate, thirdly, on the remedies to heal 
the separation. 

In the art of painting much of its present condition I 
believe to be due to its separation from architecture in 
general and from church a. in particular. From 
the time of the primitives, the art of painting, like that of 
mosaic, was used to beautify a definite part of a given 
building. Either it decorated a wall or vault, or it 
enriched an altar-piece. Consequently it was con- 
ceived and formed within the limitations proper to its 
condition. The scale of its detail was governed by the 
mouldings of arch or cornice, and by its distance from the 
observer, or by the delicate and gilded framing of a 
reredos, ‘Therefore its conventions and stylized manner 
were imposed by the inevitable limitations of the build- 
ing, rather than by abstract considerations or arbitrary 
choice. Its colour scheme had relations with that of 
other colour-work in the same building ; its subject had 
reference to that of its neighbours. In fact, its whole 
contribution to the decor of the building was one detail 
among many whose united effect was far greater than the 
sum of its parts. 

The value of this collaboration is too easily overlooked 
and neglected. All art is collaboration, according to 
J. M. Synge, who, in the preface to his play The Playboy 
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of the Western World, claims that wealth of colour and 
metaphor lie ready to the hand of the dramatist who lets 
his drama grow out of the Irish peasant life around him : 
and when painting was allowed to blossom naturally out 
of the liturgy, its value was enhanced by the companion- 
ship of coloured sculpture, embroidery, metal-work, and 
glass, which flowered with it. A musician once told me 
that when an audience listens to an isolated orchestral 
performance of Sullivan’s music from one of the Savoy 
operas, it reads into it the humour and romance which 
it is accustomed to associate with the stage performance. 
And the same applies to the reading of Gilbert’s lyrics, — 
which become sen with the remembered melody. 
This is but a familiar instance of a total exceeding the 
sum of its parts and an example of a larger principle by 
which all the different arts gain by association with one 
another. If this is true of the painter’s technique, it is 
_ true of his spirit; for his art was not merely an 
effort of self-expression, as the professional critic of to- 
day tries to persuade us that it is. It was not only his 
own spontaneous act of worship ; it had to be such that 
his fellow worshippers could make it the expression of 
their delight in the festivals of the liturgy. His art was 
indeed coloured by all that was spoken, prayed, or sung 
in its presence. 

But collaboration is an element which to-day is con- 
spicuous by its absence from painting. It is not aimed at, 
nor even desired. Since the renaissance of classical and 
pagan culture, the philosophy of humanism has given a 
new direction to the painter’s outlook, by substituting a 
secular for a Christian view of life. A false emphasis 
has been laid on the value of human personality, which is 
thought of as struggling in isolation to master the world. 
This outlook is epitomized in the few inches of a vigorous 
German book-plate, published in a German collection 
of European examples, in which devils swing colossal 
hammers on to an avil bound upon the back of the hero 
whose books this plate is designed to decorate, and whose 
impressive philosophy is defined by his motto, Non 
Frangor. But it is unnecessary to multiply examples to 
illustrate this isolation ; the renaissance of paganism has 
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established self-expression as the ee re aim of the 

ainter ; it has mae his name to “Artist” and that of 
bis God to “Art”. Association with others has become 
distasteful to him. Why cramp his self-expression by 
the limits of a church wall, when a frame of his own 
choosing leaves him free ? 

And so, in the process of time, with painting divorced 
from the church wall, the art has become more and more 
confined to easel pieces, framed by a rectangle, and 
destined for a position, if any, unknown to the painter. 
His ambition is inclusion in a picture gallery, for the 
existence of which we may well . thankful to-day—as 
we may be, too, for the concert performance of our 
traditional folk music; but a civilization where both have 
become superfluous and unnecessary is a dream we hardly 
dare to recall in waking hours. 

At one period of last century realistic and illustrative 
painting reached a point where it was felt to be bathos, 
and artificial limitations were demanded to replace 
those previously provided by architecture. The 
demand resulted in the creation of cubic limits 
by the cubists, or of intersecting triangles, or in- 
deed of any stylized manner derived from abstract 
rather than concrete or architectural conditions, to 
provide relief from the monotony of photographic 
realism. And though the pendulum may have swung 
unchecked to its full arc, the results to those who can 
understand them are probably more interesting than 
illustrative realism ever was. But the choice of these 
abstract limitations is bewildering, for they themselves 
have no limit, and often are discarded as soon as adopted, 
being arbitrary rather than inevitable. 

The analogy of posters, though not connected with 
churches, is an instructive parallel. In them a style has 
developed out of the problems they are set to solve. 
Among the best of them a simplified technique has pro- 
duced a style analogous to wall painting. But there the 
analogy ceases ; for unlike the wall painting their aim is 
not to beautify the street or building which contains 


them ; and the premises of railway companies, especially 
the public approaches to stations and the brick piers of 
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bridges, could not but be improved if the posters were all 
swept away. 

e case of sculpture is different. Of late years stone 
figures have begun to be carved on new buildings, mostly 
secular, as they arise; and the style of the sculpture is 
generated by that of the building. These conform to 
their own natural limitations, which in some cases are not 
only acknowledged but exaggerated, to the bewilderment 
of the unaccustomed public. It depends so much on the 
individual sculptor ; one can carry the new wine which 
turns the heal of another. Along with these examples 
of sculpture worked on the building are others, studio 
and ~~ pieces, which adopt and exaggerate the same 
mannerisms as the architectural ones, but without 
their reasons for doing so. ‘Their limitations arise from 
abstract deductions, not from logical necessities ; and so 
the issue becomes confused and misunderstood. The 
extreme examples seem to be an over-violent reaction 
against the insipidity of nineteenth-century sculpture, 
whose decadence was surely caused primarily by its 
divorce from the art of building. 

The answer, therefore, to our first question can only be 
that both painting and sculpture have lost much by their 
dissociation from church architecture : they have suffered 
severely by their separation from the catholic valuation of 
reality, which holds the balance between the exaggeration 
of human personality and its annihilation by the State. 
The secular world, in a reaction against excessive indi- 
vidualism, is already swinging to the opposite extreme of 
submerging the person in the institution or the nation ; 
and this reaction has already begun to leave its mark on 
architecture and the allied arts, though individualism 
predominates in the picture galleries, 

If the painters reject this estimate of the present 
— of their art, they will probably admit that the 

urch has lost heavily by their withdrawal. As Abbot 
Vonier wrote recently,* the people are hungry for the 
beauties of their Faith: they look for colour and form to 
- visible expression to their joy in the Church’s feasts. 

ut they are not guided or led ; and they have no tradi- 


* Clergy Review, January 1935. 
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tion of taste by which to choose for themselves. The 
national tradition was broken long ago, and they have 
none to rely on as their mediaeval ancestors had. As a 
result they fall back, mostly without complaint, on two 
alternatives offered to them, which suffer from one or 
other of the extremes mentioned above—the work of the 
“‘artist”’", or of the commercial decorator. In the former 
alternative, when they wish to say their prayers or express 
their praise before a sacred representation, they may be 
met by the pressure of an “artist” forcing his religious 
sensibilities on to their consciousness: without knowing 
why, they feel distressed and turn away. In the second 
alternative they are offered the more familiar product of 
commercial manufacture, in which the personality of its 
maker was never allowed to exist at all, or had not suffi- 
cient vitality to survive. In France these products are 
sustaining the full onslaught of writers like Paul Claudel 
and Jacques Maritain who, as ever, is careful to balance 
his judgement. “These products of commercial manu- 
facture,” he says,* “when they are not too heart-breaking, 
have at any rate the advantage of being absolutely inde- 
terminate, so colourless, so devoid of significance, that 
they can be looked at without being seen.” But “the 
see bulk of contemporary objects manufactured for the 

ecoration of churches” he stigmatizes as of “devilish 
ugliness, an offence to God and much more harmful than 
is generally believed to the spread of religion”.f It 
must be difficult to calculate the injury to a worshipper 
who, in the act of raising his mind and heart to God, finds 
the vigour of his approach turned, however slightly, 
towards “1g, 4 and his courage gently led into senti- 
mentality. e cumulative effect of these enervating 
impressions must blunt the edge of the spirit more 
successfully than any direct attack, which calls out a 
resolute defence. 

It would almost seem that when the Tridentine 
reforms exorcized the devil from his front line of strong- 
holds, he took refuge in the dug-outs of church decoration. 
And there for the present he appears proof against further 
attack. The sanding degradation is so widely accepted 


* Art and Scholasticism, p. 141. + Ibid., p. 140. 
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that it is hardly questioned. Ask a Royal Academician 
his opinion of the work of one who calls himself a church 
decorator, and his reply will be obvious. And yet the 
two titles ought to belong to one and the same man, and 
could so belong, if the R.A. would add “church decora- 
tor” to his distinctions, for that latter profession should 
certainly be among the highest outside the priesthood—and 
was so, long before Giotto decorated the church at Assisi. 

The average parish priest is almost powerless in this 
matter of decoration, for he is tied to the advertisements 
of commercial firms from lack of any alternative. The 
English school of roof and wall painting is extinct, and 
one must go to the British Museum and consult the 
Dawson Turner Collection of water colours to realize 
even the fragments of this great tradition which remained 
in Norfolk and Suffolk between 1820 and 1840; for 
the majority of examples there recorded have since 
perished. Mosaics attempt periodically to replace this 
native art; but in addition to having their roots trans- 
planted, it is doubtful whether the climate favours their 
growth. Sir Edwin Lutyens, in reply to a question 
from the Architectural Association, said in 1932 that “‘in 
our humid climate the sun is not strong enough to give, 
by contrast, the dark glowing shade essential to the success 
of mosaic”.* 

Even our native art of stained glass, which fortunately 
cannot be divorced from its architectural setting, has 
largely failed to maintain its fine traditions, if only for 

reason that it is produced without any pretence of 
relationship to the decoration of the rest of the building. 
A stained-glass window frequently becomes an isolated 
personal memorial, instead of a unit in a scheme of 
decoration. Before the Elizabethan Settlement abruptly 
beheaded the traditions of the English craftsmen, the art 
of stained glass was one of an harmonious company. 
Seen through the gilded tracery of the rood-screen, for 
instance, the glass in the east window united the colours 
of altar carpet, frontal, and reredos with those of the 
canopy above it and of the painted roof. We do not 
sufficiently realize what an astonishingly successful 


* Architectural Association Journal, August 1932, p. 64, 
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achievement that was: if we did, we should never relax 
our efforts to re-create it. It seems to have been as true 
of the smallest parish churches as of those of the greatest 
abbeys. Any craftsman working in stone, wood, metal, 
silk, glass, or paint knew that his work would blend 
with that of his fellow craftsman; the traditions of his 
particular period ensured that ; and the activities of the 
various guilds kept those traditions alive and vigorous, 
The nearest substitute to that community work which 
can be seen to-day is when an architect is strong enough 
to gather round him a group of craftsmen, whom he can 
— to work together in a manner to suit his building. 
t is a poor substitute. ‘The direction of a single mind is 
immeasurably below the worth of a widespread tradi- 
tion: but until tradition can be re-created, there is no 
principle of unity other than that of the individual. 

In the cases, however, of our lesser churches, most of 
which have no professional architect to advise on their 
decoration, the parish priest is practically at the mercy of 
advertisements: and advertisements do not guarantee 
good work, even when they say they do. The best work 
is never advertised at all. And so in Catholic churches 
great and small, up and down the country, we see work 
poured out at great expense which proclaims the vulgarity 
of its authors and the bankruptcy of their taste. For it 1s 
not expense which prevents the employment of anything 
better ; money is frequently hurled away on work which 
would be better removed. The effect of these sugary 
buildings, with their acid-drop walls and chocolate dados, 
their insipid plaster figures, restless tiles, and varnished 
eseineds is beyond calculation in its influence on a 
congregation or on a non-Catholic who may look inside. 
A visitor does not necessarily analyse his impressions ; 
he registers a conviction that this is not his spiritual home. 
An uninstructed mechanic feels vaguely that the St. 
Joseph drooping over a lily does not look capable of an 

onest day’s work. A sailor sees tawdry curtains, OF 
movable steps to climb up to the frilled pinnacles of a 
permanent throne, and feels in his bones that they would 
not stand for this in the Navy, though he does not say 
so; but he is not drawn to look in a second time. 
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A parish priest, who has the equipment to study the 
technique of decoration and the time to develop his know- 
ledge, may choose an individual craftsman here and there, 
if he can discover him ; but he cannot possibly have the 
time to inspire a whole body of them with a united out- 
look, even when he has the exceptional ability to do so. 
The principles of these arts, even apart from their 
technique, are not easily acquired. They are a whole- 
time job and a lifelong study. It would be a mistake to 
think that beauty follows automatically on the heels of 
truth and goodness. It does not: it needs an effort 
peculiar to itself, the responsibility for which we may not 
shuffle off so lightly. Dr. Romano Guardini has thus de- 
fined it :* “‘Beauty therefore is an independent value ; it is 
not truth and not goodness, nor can it be derived from 
them. And yet it stands in the closest relation to these 
values.” ‘Therefore to devote only half one’s energy 
to the study and creation of beauty will produce only 
half results. And can anyone doubt that the best is 
demanded for the place they are to occupy? That place 
is the House of God, the door of Heaven; through it 
we enter into life, but through many of them we enter 
maimed by the loss of half the vital sense of sight. ““Their 
ugliness”, writes Paul Claudel in the letter already 
quoted, “is the ostentation to the world of all our sins 
and shortcomings, our weakness, poverty, timidity of 
faith and feeling . . . worldly luxury, avarice, boasting 
and bombast. But, nevertheless, the soul within remains 
alive, infinitely suffering, patient and hoping.” And this 
quotation in itself supplies the answer to our second 
question. 

Our third question concerns the remedies needed to end 
the divorce between the Faith and the beauty which should 
accompany her liturgy and express her teaching. This 
means steps for the creation of a living tradition, for which 
there is obviously no ready-made remedy, since the disaster 
is world-wide. But before examining more speculative 
remedies, there are one or two temporary expedients to 
be suggested, which shall be made as brief and contro- 
versial as possible. 


* The Spirit of the Liturgy, Guardini (Sheed and Ward), p. 115. 
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In the absence of guilds, traditions, and the community 
influence, every church which can afford a professional 
adviser should have one, and make him responsible, not 
necessarily for designing, but for admitting every ornament 
or decoration entering the church. Architects and 
professional advisers should get familiar with the three 
requirements for the design of sacred furniture laid down 
by Canon Law, “liturgical rescriptions, ecclesiastical 
tradition, and the laws of nse art”.* To take a concrete 
point: there is no excuse now for any man or firm 
designing an altar with no place for its crucifix except in 
the throne of exposition. e clear ruling of the Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites in 1912 on this point can be read in 
any Ritus Servandus for Benediction orin the Benedictionale. 
A church is not an auditorium, but a building for the 
performance of the liturgy, and a shrine for its liturgical 
centre, the altar ; and the few rules governing the altar’s 
arrangement ought to be mastered. ‘The prudent priest, 
who is suspicious of those engaged in any art, might turn 
to Maritain’s statement that “the devil scores a point 
every time he finds in a Christian environment a contempt 
for intelligence and art, that is to say for truth and 
beauty”.f 

As an alternative to supervision by an individual archi- 
tect, advisory committees might be formed in each diocese 
to regulate the care of churches, provided that such 
committees contained a majority of the best judges 
available. I was recently told that the Archbishop of 
Utrecht has established a committee free to criticize the 
design of any ornament entering a Catholic church, the 
committee consisting of Catholics, non-Catholics, and 
pagans holding a recognized authority in the practice of 
their various arts. If the report is accurate, it must be an 
interesting experiment ; for there seems good reason in 
admitting the fresh air of instructed public ee 
where points of doctrine are not concerned. But to 
return to the more speculative question on the renaissance 
of a living tradition, I believe it will follow in the train of 
the liturgical revival ; and that Pius X, in re-laying the 
foundations of music, spread them sufficiently to carry 


* Canon 1296, sec. 3. t Art and Scholasticism, p. 224. 
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the whole weight of all religious art. Love of the liturgy 
creates a hunger for the beauty of its setting : enthusiasm 
for it unites craftsmen of all sorts to work together for 
its adornment. Liturgy means a corporate act, and it 
incorporates the person into the community without 
annihilation or loss of his individuality. Such merging 
results rather in the increase of personality than in its 
diminution. And that principle is capable of a world- 
wide interpretation. It is a notable fact that the stronger 
the Church and the more widely the universal Faith is 
spread the more vigorous are the local variations peculiar 
tothe art of each country. England lost her architectural 
lead when she lost the Faith, and she lost her supremacy 
in music as soon as Byrd and the few Catholics who were 
still allowed to practise that art had died out. Strong, 
healthy, local or national traditions accompany a universal, 
not a provincial, outlook. It is true even of the natural 
order: it is the planting of those cosmopolitan trees, the 
Wellingtonia, Austrian pine, or monkey-puzzle, in an 
English landscape which immediately gives a provincial 
character to a district. Native trees alone give dignity 
to the countryside, and enable it to hold up its head 
without shame by comparison with any European 
landscape. 

It is equally true of architecture. “One of the reasons 
for the lack of appreciation of what constitutes order [in 
architecture] is the current obsession with every kind of 
undigested inspiration from abroad”, wrote Sir Edwin 
Lutyens in The Times tercentenary commemoration of 
Sir Christopher Wren on 21 October, 1932. And he 
had the same year previously warned the students at the 
Architectural Association that “the aesthetic bankruptcy 
of tradition may be a greater danger to our England than 
the financial bankruptcy of a passing generation”’.* 

While, therefore, the inspiration for the revival of 
religious art must come from those who are moreachiy: 
in prayer or work for the liturgical revival, student#@Pt.ie 
arts can help to prepare the ground by uniting to compare 
the effect of their work in association with that of allied 
arts. Small exhibitions of work destined for churches 


* A.A. Journal, August 1932, p. 65. 
Vol. 197 . 
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might be held; groups for bringing together rubrists 
| craftsmen have already proved useful. Above all, 
architects and all associated with them can study the 
local traditions of their own country, and even of their 
own county, in its architecture and in every art used for 
beautifying its churches. And so long as they do not 
expect results or look for the coming of the millenium, 
they may achieve more than they ever dream to be 
possible. 


Grorrrey WEB. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES 


The Catholic Church in Modern Wales. By Donald Attwater. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne. 8s. 6d.) 


N aged Irish Franciscan Friar, who lived in Wales and 

loved it, once said to the writer: “The scales have 
always been weighted against the Welsh.” In the reading 
of Mr. Attwater’s most interesting book one is frequently 
convinced of the truth of this reflection. Older than 
the mission of St. Augustine, with which it came into 
disciplinary conflict, and by which it was to be practically 
absorbed, the Church in Wales was destined to share 
the spiritual fortunes and misfortunes of its more power- 
ful neighbour. The same organization which brought 
it into close touch with Western Christianity wrenched 
it from Catholic Europe in the fracas of its own downfall. 
It had preceded it, and for a while it stubbornly sur- 
vived behind the wall of its language, but the native-born 
clergy who might have teen it were too generously 
aa in a vain attempt at salvage among the general 
wreck to do anything for their own land as such. Age- 
old national antipathies divided the Welsh and English 
at a crucial moment when closed ranks were indis- 
pensable. The Welsh College at Rome—a hot-bed of 
contention—lost its identity and became English in 
speech and fact. 

It is therefore significant that the half-score of Welsh- 
men who were executed in prison and died for the Faith 
between 1539 and 1680 met their fate, not in Wales, 
but at Newgate, Tyburn, and Smithfield. To call them 
“English” Martyrs is, as Mr. Attwater observes, mis- 
leading. They were “Welsh” Martyrs who died in the 
common Catholic cause. They could speak English, and 
they ministered to the afflicted Catholics of England. 
Unfortunately for Wales no Englishman could return 
their service, and Wales, which might have become 
“religiously another Ireland”, was, humanly speaking, 
lost to the Church for the lack of ministration in its 
Native tongue. To the legally trained mind of the 
Welsh Benedictine, Augustine Baker, the English Bene- 
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dictines owe their cherished succession. ‘To the Welsh 
John Roberts and the Welsh Leander Jones they attribute 
the foundation of Douay and hence of Downside. For 
the English Mission these and many others gave their 
services without stint, while their own kith and kin were 
spiritually starved. They had no successors, and, from the 
time of Dom Leander to the revival of the present 
century, no message that they could understand. Catholic 
families which had, alas, been thoroughly anglicized 

reserved at least a sentimental affection for their native 

nd. So Herbert Vaughan, destined for the highest 
honours of the revived Catholic Hierarchy in England, 
could write, in the enthusiasm of his youth, “I have 
regretted my unacquaintance with the Welsh language”, 
and think speculatively of the “desolate diocese” in which 
he might have become “a poor missionary”’. 

From 1688 to 1840 Wales was merely an adjunct of 
the English “Western District”. In some cases there 
seems to have been a slight understanding of the need 
for a native apostolate, and the Irish Patrick Portal from 
Waterford employed a Welsh Catholic layman to explain 
the Faith in Welsh at Merthyr about 1827. The secular- 
ized Father Metcalfe managed to learn Welsh at Newport. 
In 1840 Wales and Herefordshire became a Vicariate 
under the Benedictine Bishop Brown, who, in 1846, 
called attention to the past indebtedness of English 
Catholics to Welsh priests and urged “acclaim of justice” 
on them. By an irony of fate which has often repeated 
itself, the Welsh Peter Lewis spent much of his long 
energy in “Little England Beyond Wales”—particularly 
at Pembroke Dock, where a community of Irish Catholics 
had grown up around a new centre of industry. Then, 
for the last quarter-century of his life, the “last native 
Welsh priest of the old school” ministered to English- 
speaking nuns at Bartestree ! 

The converts of the Oxford Movement had but little 
repercussion on their native land. Howel Lloyd of 
Rhegett lived and died in Kensington. ‘The eccentric 
Chevalier Lloyd of Clochfaen died at Ventnor. David 
Lewis, once an Anglican curate to Newman, lived in 
London and died at Arundel. Henry Hughes gave the 
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best of his life to Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Italy, Abandu 
and Boston before returning to make a romantic effort 
at Bardsey, until his death. With the exception of Ioan 
Huw Jones, and two brothers Williams of Anglesey, 
who are buried at Aberystwyth (not mentioned, I think, 
by Mr. Attwater), the Welsh converts seem to have 
worked anywhere but in their own country. Irish and 

lish priests—the former predominating and living 
under heroic conditions—did their best meanwhile to 
build up tiny missions to preserve the immigrant Irish, 
English, Germans, and Italians—a pustllus grex who 
were and are looked upon by the natives of the land as 
an “alien fringe”’. 

The bitter opposition of earlier days has greatl 
diminished. ‘The little Catholic chapels are ceniiiiek 
and priests who live among the Welsh are loved and 
respected. The valiant Archbishop of Cardiff, whom 
God preserve, once said to the writer that, in an exper- 
ience of Wales which goes back to the years when the 
Hen Ffydd had hardly begun to reappear, he had never 
heard a hard word or received uncivil treatment from 
a Welshman. Religious orders are looked up to as “perfect 
gentlemen” or “lovely ladies’ and well liked as kindly 
neighbours. Yet in contemplative or active work they 
are but in Wales and not of it. One can only hope that 
the mighty power of prayer and the silent ni of 
example will have its effect. Between the incomers and 
the children of the soil there is the Offa’s Dyke of a 
language about which a living Welshman, speaking of 
his recent youth, can say: “I did not know that I spoke 
Welsh, for I had not heard of another language.” (The 
Spring of Youth. Ll Wyn Griffith. Constable, 1935.) 
Missionaries to China and Peru have mastered foreign 
tongues, but missionaries to Wales have seldom acquired 
the language in which their neighbours think, read, 
write, preach, sing, and pray. Small wonder then that 
the record of progress shown by Mr. Attwater as almost 
confined to industrial areas and holiday towns has come 
in the wake of an anglicized fringe which hardly affects 
Wales as such. 

In 1895 the second Welsh Vicariate found an energetic 
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leader in a young priest of Welsh descent who happily 
revived the name of the ancient See of St. David, and 
recognized a principle by issuing his pastoral letters as 
Bishop of Menevia, in Welsh as well as in English. In 
1900 the Breton Oblates of Mary made a valiant effort 
of evangelization through the vernacular. Mr. Attwater 
thinks that their presentation of “certain aspects of 
Catholicism” was inopportune. With this verdict the 
writer, remembering a statue-crowded chapel room in a 
Welsh valley, would agree. The appeal of “common 
ground”—of belief in the Divinity of Christ, of devotion 
to the Sacred Passion, of love for Holy Writ—could have 
been stressed with greater effect. What Welshman would 
not thrill to the authentic appeal of a Catholic Good 
Friday with his great hymn, “Bryn Calfaria”, made real 
by the evangelical appeal of a Catholic missioner? To 
put the cart before the horse and present a multitude 
of secondary externals was to court failure. The future 
missionary to Wales will need to ponder on the advice 
so excellently given to those in similar circumstances by 
the wise Bishop of Geneva in his excellent work Apres 
Quatre Cent Ans. The brave priest, whose cope was 
torn from his back by uncomprehending Protestants in 
the course of a devotional ceremony incomprehensible 
to them, would have probably been listened to with 
respectful interest if he had limited himself to a “Gospel 
sermon” of the type in which our evangelical missioners 
excel. The War brought a generous experiment to a pitiful 
end, but those who know Wales still hope for a fresh 
campaign of peace on lines modified by experience. 
Another gallant enterprise, destined, alas, to reverse 
and eclipse, was the foundation of a national Seminary 
on classic ground at Holywell. Here again a Vaughan 
was unable to take up work which appealed to him, but 
the remarkable personality of Paul Edward Hook, a priest 
of immediate English parentage who harked back to 
Welsh ancestry, stimulated a movement which, inter- 
rupted by the War and its personal consequences, passed 
into other valiant hands on other ground until its recent 
regretted end. If it fell short of the founder’s whole- 
hearted ideal, it at least gave to Wales a number of 
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zealous priests with some knowledge of Wales and the 
Welsh. Those who loved its ideal and venerated its 
dynamic founder regret its passing, and hope that, 
phoenix-like, it may yet rise from its ashes. 

In 1926 the new Diocese of Menevia, still served for 
five years by the able Prelate who had meanwhile been 
called to the high command of the Province, was blessed 
by the appointment of a second Bishop in the amiable 
person of Francis John Vaughan, “a man of mature age 
with a career of twenty years in three parishes behind 
him”, 

Gifted with a radiant personality, this zealous priest 
and kindly man shouldered his great office with courage 
and gained the affection of his priests and people by his 
transparent simplicity and sheer goodness. Building on 
the foundations of his predecessor, he accomplished a 
vast work of consolidation and progress in the few years 
which preceded his tragically unexpected end. His 
piety, childlike, spontaneous, and infectious, would have 
thrilled his Diocese if he had been able to transmute it 
into the vernacular. As it was, his zeal, circumscribed by 
fate, found its outlet in a great extension of active and 
contemplative effort. His supernatural spirit led him 
to bring into an arid land those power-houses of prayer 
and contemplation on whom he lavished his attention 
and his affection. His last pastoral letter significantly 
expresses his happiness at the thought of “the invisible 
company who are giving their lives and all their energies 
to be a chorus of love and praise before the throne of 
God”, 

Many of his devoted friends will love to think of him 
as they saw him last—standing in the pouring rain of a 
Caermarthenshire valley to read from a blotted Pontifical 
the words which would create a new enclosure for his 
beloved sisters of Carmel. 

Mr. Attwater, patient and erudite, has traced out 
from meagre records the humble story of the small 
“missions” and the contribution of active and con- 
templative religious orders. Here and there he is perhaps 
unduly concise—as when he dismisses in a word the 


really remarkable pastorate of Father Oliver Murphy at 
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Pembroke Dock—but, as a rule, he gives the touch of 
human detail which infuses life into the list of names 
and places. One notes with interest, for instance, the sus- 
pension of an otherwise exemplary priest for “being 
over-given to smoking and wearing a singular costume”, 
It is evident that such stern discipline has been much 
relaxed—at least on the former count ! 

A more felicitous adjective than “‘fictitious” might 
have been used to describe the importance given to St. 
David as Patron of Wales. The honour given to him as a 
typical national apostle need not belittle the memory of 
such undoubtedly important figures as St. Teilo—still, 
alas, uncommemorated in the diocesan calendar. 

Mr. Attwater’s work, necessarily full of brief references 
to other authorities, badly needs an Index. The Abbey 
of Whitland (p. 11) should have been given its genuine 
name of “‘I'y Gwyn ar Daf” as opposed to that which 
was coined for it by anglicizers. Welsh Catholics who 
read with mingled joy and sadness the candid record of 
“the organization of a non-Welsh mission to strangers 
within the gates” will hope that the conversion or rever- 
sion of the Welsh people which “has not yet begun” may 
yet be attempted by means which have hardly yet been 
tried. ‘The experience of the English Catholic missioners 
in the bilingual districts of South Wales last year goes 
to show that Welsh Wales would be ready to listen toa 
clear message delivered in the language which “will 
answer for this little corner of the earth at the great day 


of Judgement”’. 
Ivor DANIEL. 
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WomeN AND THE CaTuHotic Cuurcu. By Olga Hartley. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. Ss. net.) 


Miss Orca Harttey has set out to refute the accusation 
frequently brought against the Church that Catholic 
theologians have been largely responsible for the unfair 
subjection of women in past ages. As her Preface 
explains, she has built up her thesis mainly on quotations 
from authorities in different periods of history. At the 
end of each chapter she gives the original sources from 
which she has drawn, a method which makes it easy for 
those interested in any particular aspect of the question 
to refer to the original documents for closer study. We 
can thoroughly recommend this comprehensive survey 
of the history of Catholic womanhood from the Patristic 
Age to the present day. The earlier pages bring out the 
important fact that the Catholic Church in the early 
ages taught an entirely revolutionary doctrine as regards 
women. The New Religion not only placed women 
“on an absolutely spiritual equality with men ‘Co-heirs 
of the Grace of Life (1 Peter iii, 7)’, but it placed men and 
women together in its practical, moral, and spiritual 
demands”, From the very beginning the Church 
insisted on absolutely equal individual responsibility 
for women as for men, and laid the foundations of the 
Christian Church on the individual relation of the 
human soul to God. 

A further accusation, that the early Church, by insist- 
ing on the beauty of virginity, thereby belittled married 
life, is demonstrated as false by quotations from St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, and many others, but the Fathers 
of the Church felt themselves bound to defend the 
entirely new and startling doctrine that the unmarried 
state might be “more blessed” for women than the 
married state: a doctrine so contrary to then-accepted 
ideas that it is easy to see why early Christian aie 
insisted so strongly on the right of a woman to choose 
her own mode of life. It is obvious that no attack 
was made on marriage, but merely that the alternative 
state of celibacy was held to be permissible and in some 
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cases praiseworthy. The interesting chapter on the 
Monastic Age tells of the wonderful work accomplished 
by the religious orders of both men and women. Nuns 
as well as monks kept alive the flame of charity and learn- 
ing in a vi iielanis Europe. Close study of the 
Middle Ages shows that women held an honourable place 
in the world. In England, as elsewhere, women land- 
owners were powerful and independent, and —_ and 
other noble women proved their courage and valour in 
siege and battle. In commerce and industry also 
mediaeval times show women well to the fore. In the 
Craft Guilds men and women were regarded as partners, 
and a widow remained a member of the Guild after her 
husband’s death. Classic examples of great women such 
as St. Joan of Arc, St. Catherine of Siena, and others 
receive their meed of praise; but, genius and sanctity 
being in a sphere apart, the general thesis is better 
exemplified by the ordinary lives of women in any given 
period. The study of history shows that in each succeed- 
ing century Catholic women could (and frequently did) 
assert their individual rights. 

As regards Elizabethan England, Shakespeare’s evidence 
is invoked—Shakespeare, “whatever his personal faith 
may have been, spoke quite definitely out of the Catholic 
Tradition to an England still Catholic in its culture” ; 
and Miss Hartley adds, “All Shakespeare’s women are 
captain of their own souls and of their own free wills.” 
From the Reformation onward women’s position steadily 
deteriorated. ‘One direct cause of this was the destruc- 
tion of the Guilds.” Women were left out of the new 
industrial world. In England they were gradually 
squeezed out of most, if not all, trades and professions, 
but in Catholic France women continued to hold their 
own. This was very noticeable in education; for, 
whereas the education of girls was much neglected in 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in France intellectual women were encouraged, as 
is proved by writers such as Mlle de Schudery in the 
seventeenth and Mme de Genlis in the eighteenth 
century. As to social work, many examples are given 
of Catholic activity: in 1633 hospital reform in France 
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was due to devoted Catholic women and Sisters of 
Charity, who did heroic work nursing in the war of the 
Fronde and in the Polish wars of the seventeenth century, 
nearly two hundred years before Florence Nightingale’s 
great achievement in the Crimea, when she was so nobly 
supported by the Sisters of Mercy. It is interesting to 
note that “‘the first English and American woman doctors 
studied in the Hospitals in Paris when the London wards 
were closed to them”, and further that “the Sorbonne 
conferred degrees upon English women when Oxford 
and Cambridge refused to do so”. Warm tributes are 
paid to the work of religious orders of women both in 
educational and social fields, but space forbids any 
detailed mention of what they have accomplished. 

We must leave past history to ask: What of the present 
day? In the struggle for personal liberty, exaggerated 
till it becomes licence, where does the Church stand ? 
Miss Hartley points out that “the Catholic Church has 
always been realistic as well as idealistic. ‘The clash of 
Catholicism with rival philosophies and ‘isms’ will 
come, or rather has already come, over the fundamental 
fact that the Church insists that the Family is the unit 
of humanity with pre-eminent rights and not the State”’, 
and again, “Many things were accomplished by the 
Incarnation. The first of these was the sanctification 
and exaltation of Motherhood.” Once more the world 
will have to accept the Christian Tradition or perish. 
A passage from Christopher Dawson quoted on page 
241 sums up the trend of the whole volume. “In reality 
Christianity creates the motive power, spiritual will, on 
which all true Progress must ultimately rest.” 

KaTHLEEN Batre. 


France iN Ferment. By Alexander Werth. (Jarrolds. 
125. 6d.) 

Frencu Revotutions. By E. L. Woodward. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue first of these books, by an exceptionally experienced 
journalist, supplies an answer to the various perplexing 
questions that many of us have been asking concerning 
public feeling in France today. Is democracy in danger, 
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is the parliamentary regime really so corrupt as to be on 
the point of crumbling, is the Crotx de Feu a menace to 
peace, is, in brief, a coup d'état of any sort an appreciable 
possibility ? Mr. Werth discusses all these problems 
with a keen understanding of the French temperament 
and yet with a certain detachment of vision that inspires 
confidence in his judgements. That he is very anti- 
German goes without saying, very distrustful also of 
Fascist diplomacy, and, at times, less than fair to our- 
selves, as when he attributes so much of present-day 
ferment and malaise in France to the growing sense that 
English friendship can never be wholly depended upon. 
For he ignores the truth that behind all Sir John Simon’s 
vacillating policy there lies the solid fact that no English 
Government today can pledge the country unreservedly 
to the support of any international combination of which 
France is the controlling member. 

Perhaps to many readers the most valuable pages are 
those giving a fully “documented” account of the 
sixth of February riots of which such contradictory and 
prejudiced versions have been published. Writing as 
an eyewitness, Mr. Werth is convinced that owing to 
the violence of the “peaceful” demonstrators the police 
could not have shown greater restraint than they did, for 
it was essential to hold the Concorde bridge against them 
and prevent the invasion of the Palais Bourbon. But he 
admits that no words can be too strong to stigmatize the 
ineptitude and blunders of the Daladier ministry through- 
out the crisis. Summarizing the whole position, Mr. 
Werth emphasizes that the Stavisky scandal showed up 
not only the corruption but the amazing inefficiency 
of the Paris police system, divided between the rival 
authorities of the Séreté Nationale, or “Scotland Yard”, 
and the Préfecture, controlling the municipal police. 
Yet most of the worst accusations brought by the Press 
of the Right against the various personages concerned 
had a purely political a and were aimed against 
a democratic republic. Equally damaging were the 
revelations concerning the widespread subsidizing of 
the Press from the secret funds of the Government. 
Another urgent matter has been shown to be the “moral 
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reform” of the Chamber of Deputies, which suffers from 
“facile manners” and from the fact that electors regard 
their deputy as their “agent” rather than as their represen- 
tative. Some form of proportional representation, the 
author thinks, would be the best cure for this. 

Turning to the various semi-military organizations of 
the moment, the writer attributes to the Croix de Feu 
much more importance than to either the Action 
Francaise or other anti-parliamentary groups. Colonel 
de la Rocque, the “mystery man” of the movement, has 
created a mystique of the ex-service men, and it is in a 
possible clash between him and M. Bergery, the leader 
of the anti-Fascist Front Commun, a man of “great 
dynamic vigour”, that future danger may lie. Of the 
spiritual “ferment” in the youth of today, of which 
M. Berdyaev has written recently, Mr. Werth does not 
seem to be conscious, and as a conclusion reminds us 
comfortingly that France as a whole is still far more 
staunchly republican than observers in Paris are apt to 
assume. 

Professor Woodward’s essays, first delivered as lectures 
in Dublin, are worth reading by students of French 
history as tracing the connecting links between the 
series of revolutions that have taken place in France 
since 1789. ‘These should be regarded, not as so often 
in England, as examples of French instability, but as 
definite experiments, largely necessitated by circum- 
stance, in political rule, resulting in a democratic form 
that has been stable for over fifty years. The author’s 
observations, however, stop short of the existing crisis 
in French affairs. He makes an interesting point (p. 187) 
when he says that it was in the general disillusionment 
following on the revolutionary failures of 1848 that were 
sown the seeds of the more intense and exclusive national- 
ism from which Europe suffers so badly today. Liberal 
ideals gave way before a growing belief in “blood and 
iron”, and the successful nation-builder was not Mazzini, 
but Bismarck. 


V. M. Crawrorp. 
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DisraELi1, GLADSTONE AND THE Eastern Question. By 


R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. (Macmillan. 215.) 


Tue undermanned, time-stinted, harried general Press 
has its own way of dealing with historical studies, It 
sums up an average example of them as “Mr. So-and- 
so’s significant thesis”. ‘This commendation gives little 
pleasure to Mr. So-and-so, who has seen a number of 
works of colleagues treated in identical fashion, and is 
aware that “significant” is the adjective habitually 
attached to serious works of some three hundred pages, 
Had he expanded his study to five hundred pages it 
would have been termed “important”. A mysterious 
law of comment prescribes that for every two hundred 
pages there shall be a change of adjective. On reaching 
seven hundred pages Mr. So-and-so at once would be 
“profound”. ‘The result of this is that it is impossible 
here to apply to Professor Seton-Watson’s work a group of 
epithets which were well fitted for it had they been 
obtainable in unspoilt condition. Yet this may not be 
such a misfortune after all. ‘There is a quality in his 
book which spurs a reviewer to find a fresh word to 
describe it outside the vocabulary of his caste. To me it 
seems best named “a piercing book”. It goes right 
through all the protective layers of Court, Government, 
and Society of the epoch, picks out each character and 
displays the man. 

t is intensely interesting to any reader, not solely 
to the clique of students, and it is supremely revelative. 
But its most striking point is the formula for writing 
history which the author has employed in its making. 
Even the layman knows that historians nowadays are 
divided into two schools, the personal and the im- 
personal. ‘The Stracheys and other personal writers of 
course attract the general public more. The dis- 
advantage of the impersonal school, which seeks to lay 
the past bare without feeling, is that this method invokes 
aridity, and at the same time it is very difficult to achieve. 
Professor Seton-Watson, for all his strong opinions, 
belongs to the second school and has had that school’s 
primary difficulty to face. How is a historian to be 
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impersonal when he must needs write his history in 
person f 

He does solve this apparently insoluble problem by a 
very simple formula, which is: not to write your history 
in person. Instead, he opens a literary court-of-justice, 
wherein he takes his place upon the bench. There are 
no advocates in the court, and the judge never speaks 
except to keep the trial running in good order. But 
the crowned heads, the statesmen, the diplomatists, the 
writers, and the political gadabouts of the era under 
examination are summoned into the witness-box, and 
once in it through the special procedure of the judge they 
are unable to be silent or to lie. It is they who im their 
own words write or rather speak Professor Seton-Watson’s 
history for him. 

The strangest thing about this great accomplishment 
for truth is that Professor Seton-Watson does not at 
first seem to realize that he has brought it about. He 
speaks in his preface of his own “very definite views 
occasionally intruding’. But they never do so. He 
joins sentences with a thin spread of opinion or of 
exposition, it may be, but this mortar is lost to sight 
beneath the extraordinary mass of bricks of oral evidence 
which he has gathered together. His method is to collate 
a myriad of documents, of speeches, of newspaper 
paragraphs, of diplomatic dispatches (many of these 
hitherto secret), of letters, aa of pamphlets. End on 
end, thousands of these stand on one another and compose 
the text of his book. 

When he has to explain how Disraeli, say, comported 
himself on a given occasion, never to my belief does he 
aver in unsupported phrase that Disraeli did this or that. 
In lieu of assertion he “puts into court” the Premier’s 
public speech at the time, his private aside to some 
friend, perhaps too what the Queen said of the speech. 
(She apparently never heard a word of the asides. One 
of the most remarkable subsidiary revelations of the book 
is that no gossip ever appears to have reached Queen 
Victoria, and Disraeli gossiped recklessly about ‘“‘the 
Fairy” herself, as he called her.) Along with this will be 
what Shuvalov, the Russian Ambassador, telegraphed to 
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St. Petersburg concerning “Dizzy’s” motives, after 
talking them over with Lord Derby ; a limpid phrase from 
Lord Salisbury; what Hartington muttered into his 
beard in self-discontented slumber. The range of 
certified, word-for-word disclosures is infinite : the whole 
correspondence of Europe seems to have been coralled 
by the author. 

In a fashion his book is a great Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, but it is uniform and has seamless sequence, and 
the appearance of all the personages in it to tell their 
tale gives it the liveliness with which, as I have said, it has 
been so difficult to inspire impersonal history-manuals. 
Gladstone and Count Shuvalov—the hero of the book— 
come well out of the witness-box. Disraeli leaves it 
shattered, so shattered that at one point Professor Seton- 
Watson takes fright at the inflexibility of his own docu- 
ments and bids us remember that he could be a statesman. 
Says Disraeli in the box, “Yes, I shrank from supporting 
free conditions of land-ownership and the just apportion- 
ment of tax-revenue in Bosnia because, for one reason, 
this might have made a precedent for Ireland. My 
general policy in the Eastern parts of Europe was to 
condone massacre by the Turks, to negative the efforts 
of all others to rescue the Christians, and to act in this 
fashion for the purpose of maintaining to the letter 
British ‘interests’, which none the less I failed to define.” 
There is an epilogue to the book in which Professor 
Watson, seeing its character clearly in the end, actually 
gives his own opinions. One serio-comic disclosure must 
be cited. The Rock, the organ of thoroughpaced 
Protestantism in the ’seventies, declared that the whole 
Gladstonian agitation on behalf of the persecuted 
Christian Slavs was “a Ritualist conspiracy”, and that 
it was one thing to avenge God’s saints and quite another 
to avenge “the worshippers of the wafer-God”. 

The reader will agree with the author that there 1s 
a lesson for our times in the revelations in this work. The 
most distant and “un-English” situations cannot be 
ignored. If they are, at any moment they may “swiftly 
and inexorably involve Europe against its will and without 
all possibility of choice. For that is ‘the way of the 
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world’, and will continue to be so until mankind consents 
to apply religion or ethics to politics, and can find a 
substitute for war.” J. M. N. Jerrries. 


Mirace AND ‘Trutu. By M. C. D?’Arcy, §.]. 
(Centenary Press. 6s.) 

In our days, when various forms of neo-paganism are 
being advocated, there is a call for newer and fuller 
expositions of that homely religion which lies hidden in 
every human heart: explanations which show also how 
the highest capacities of our character may be given 
immortal value through the revelation of the Divine 
Trinity in the Lord Christ, whose personality unifies 
the finite and the infinite. In this attractive essay 
Father D’Arcy has achieved much that was needed, but 
we may hope that he will still further develop this theme, 
especially on its technical side. 

Father D’Arcy analyses certain recent attempts to 
discover within human life itself an ideal which can be 
both adequate and inspiring. He shows that these 
suggested substitutes for devotion to the Divine Father 
are lacking in definiteness, security, and sweet reasonable- 
ness, as well as being incapable of adoption by every man, 
or of facing the actual conditions of earthly life. No 
advantage can possibly arise from an abolition of certitude 
or of objectivity in our quest for enduring importance. 
Indeed, no man is able seriously to think, feel, or act on 
the supposition that his mind is blind to reality. Nor 
can our individuality alone provide for itself, even in its 
deepest recesses, a worthy or complete purpose, or a 
reverential ideal. We are inevitably conditioned by the 
great environment of all other being, and our nature 
needs, for light and strength, to adopt an attitude by 
which itself and all that is called “other” reappear in a 
sincere abiding unity of sacrifice and triumph. In spite 
of Locke’s hypothesis, no man has ever been able to 
construct his own “self” on an arbitrary plan, and nobody 
can himself fabricate, from within or without, an object 
which may bring emotional satisfaction or become a valid 
practical ideal. Truth, goodness, and beauty imply 
Eternity. Mankind is always “haunted” by the sense of 
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Divinity within the range of being. True it is that God 
never has been adequately represented in human 
language: but that is owing to our state and limitations, 
It does not justify the would-be agnostic in his attempted 
revolt against our imperfect knowledge and religion on 
the plea that we have a right to know more than we do 
about God. Religion does not aim at mere satisfaction, 
or at the isolated grandeur of the individual, but chiefly 
at the union of our personalities with One Who is All- 
Perfect. 

In passing from Mirage to Truth, Father D’Arcy 
indicates the incomparable excellence of the Christian 
Ideal, as embracing the stern facts of living and the 
riches of reason, character, and beauty, while bringing 
the Infinitude of Perfect God into communion with man 
in virtue of God’s own humiliation and man’s self- 
sacrificing response. This inspires by its very tran- 
scendence. Meanwhile it is clear that the Son of God 
has written His ideas so indelibly upon the conscience of 
the race that the modern programmes of amelioration 
are themselves enlightened by elements derived from His 
mind, and even the agnostic is living on the tradition of 
Christian virtues and benefiting by Christ’s universal 
ideal. “Christianity gives an increasing meed of joy 
even to those who persevere in the race and struggle, but 
it reserves the contemplation of Truth unveiled to an 
end yet to come. ‘This is not inhuman, for the world 
acts on the same faith and is most willing to pay its 
tribute to those who have endured pain and loss for a 
noble cause. Not Epicurus but Christ is the figure it 
carries in its heart.” A. L. Revs. 


Putpir AND Piatrorm Appresses. By the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Downey, D.D. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 55.) 

Critica, AND Constructive Essays. By the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Downey. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
55.) 

Tues two volumes of addresses and essays by His Grace 

the Archbishop of Liverpool contain respectively a 

selection of sermons and public orations, and of writings 
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and lectures on philosophical and scientific subjects. 
The volume of addresses opens with a sermon on the 
text “I am the Light of the World”, which was preached 
in the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York, in 
Advent 1925. One infers that it is one of a series of 
sermons preached in the Advent of that year, and the 
quality of this opening discourse excites a desire to read 
the other sermons of the series. In the same volume are 
to be found other memorable addresses, as, for instance, 
the panegyric on Archbishop Keating and the panegyric 
on Bishop Burton, and an admirable sermon on St. 
Patrick the Apostle of Ireland, which was preached in the 
cathedral at Kilkenny in the year 1932, and which, in its 
style and —- shows the sensitiveness of a great 
speaker to his audience and the occasion. 

The companion volume of essays is equally repre- 
sentative of the mind of Archbishop Downey in the field 
of philosophy and of science. By way of personal pre- 
ference one may be permitted to refer to the scholarly 
essay on “Aristotle and Aquinas”’, which is a fair example 
of the author’s simplicity of style and easy mastery of 
sources and authorities. One may refer again to the 
essay on “Reunion”, in which the Archbishop in addres- 
sing the Anglican Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
in the year 1922 invited his audience to seek a basis of 
Christian unity in the period before the Reformation, 
and more precisely in the thirteenth century and the 
writings of St. Thomas. The lapse of years since 1922 
has proved the value of this advice, for it is now widely 
recognized in thought and even in action that the 
we and the theology of St. Thomas afford a real 

asis of unity among Christians of all denominations. 
One may also mention the attractive essay on “Personal 
Immortality”, which again illustrates the same felicity of 
style and the same depth of learning. This essay is of 
ge interest at a moment when England is cele- 

rating the memory of St. Thomas More and his life and 
work. In Utopia it is to be observed that any man who 
disbelieves in Divine Providence or in the personal 
immortality of the soul was not counted as a citizen or 
even as a man. He was excluded from all office and 
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despised as being necessarily of a base and vile nature, 
Such was the value set by Thomas More on the philo- 
sophical belief in the immortality of the soul which (in 
common with Archbishop Downey) he inherited from 
Aquinas. The other essays and addresses show the same 
breadth of outlook and the same simplicity of statement 
and the same ability to share with others the treasures of 
his learning. Ricuarp O’Suttivan. 


Macistra1t Ecxnarpi Opera LarTINA auspiciis instituti 
sanctae Sabinae ad codicum fidem edita. I. Super 
Oratione Dominica. Ed. Raymundus Klibansky. 
II. Opus Tripartitum Prologi. Ed. Hildebrandus 
Bascour, O.S.B. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig.) 


TuoucH the mystical philosophy of Eckhardt cannot 
possibly be regarded as orthodox—many of his 
propositions were in fact explicitly condemned—the 
important part he played in the development of Catholic 
mystical theology and the profundity of his thought 
and spirituality—from which his orthodox successors 
drew stores of intellectual and spiritual wisdom—deserve 
and demand an adequate edition of his works. His 
German writings have long been before the public. But 
these works of popular edification and instruction cannot 
be sufficiently understood without his more technical 
Latin treatises. Here alone can we be sure of his meaning 
on points where it is still doubtful and disputed. But 
unfortunately no edition of these has been hitherto 
published. Denifle, who first rescued them from centuries 
of oblivion, published only extracts. The same firm at 
present engaged upon a critical and definitive edition of 
the works of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (two volumes 
of which have been reviewed in this Review) is supplying 
the desideratum. Last year Felix Meiner published the 
first volume of Eckhardt’s Latin works—a short treatise 
on the Lord’s Prayer. It was edited by Raymond 
Klibansky, the editor of the Cusa volumes. It has 
now been followed by the Prologues to the Opus Trt- 
partitum. Hostile critics, in the interest of a rival 
edition which is being prepared, have complained that 
the edition is a hasty and unscholarly production. The 
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charge seems to us ludicrous. If ever a work bore every 
proof of careful scholarship and minute accuracy it is 
the edition before us. 

Consider first the commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. 
The only two surviving wi = of the treatise, 
both in the library bequeathed by Cardinal Nicholas to 
his native Cues, have been collated and the least variants 
noted. The book is little more than a catena of passages 
from earlier writers set out in a series of numbered 
points attached to the clauses, sometimes to the phrases 
of the Prayer. These sources are exhaustively enumerated 
with references to modern editions. And where, as 
often, they have been taken at second hand from the 
Catena Aurea of St. Thomas, the fact and place are 
stated. When the same topic is treated differently or 
more fully in Eckhardt’s other works the passage is 
quoted. Even the original spelling has been meticulously 
preserved. Everything that can be discovered of the 
origin of the treatise—certainly very little—or of the 
manuscripts which contain it, is put before the reader 
in the introduction. Even the watermark of the paper 
MS. C. found in other MSS. of Cusa’s library is described. 
An ampler or more adequate edition seems hardly con- 
ceivable. 

The second volume, edited with equal scholarship, 
contains what survives of the prologues, introductions to 
Eckhardt’s Opus Tripartitum, which was in three 
divisions ; a collection of propositions, the Opus Proposi- 
tionum; a collection of questions discussed, the 
Opus Quaestionum; and the Opus Expositionum. 'The 
latter consisted in part of commentaries on books of 
Scripture, in part of sermons. Of this vast work, in which 
over a thousand propositions were defended, there 
survive only some commentaries and the sermons. Even 
the prologues are not complete. We have the general 
introduction to the work as a whole and the special 
introductions to the Opus Quaestionum and the Opus 
Propositionum. There is also a summary of the subjects 
to be treated in the prologues, a conspectus prologorum. 
This is printed for the first time. ‘There are three MS. 
authorities : a fourteenth-century MS. at Erfurt, perhaps 
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written in Eckhardt’s lifetime ; a late-fourteenth- or early- 
fifteenth-century MS. at Treves; and a manuscript once 
belonging to Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, which is also 
one of the two authorities for the work on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Two recensions of the work are represented. 
These prologues leave the student with a painful and 
perplexing sense of ambiguity. Does Eckhardt simply 
mean that creatures owe their being to the Absolute 
Being which is God? Or does he mean that God so 
communicates to them their being that they are but 
limiting modes whereby it is participated? The 
former is orthodox theism, the latter a pantheism which 
denies the real being of creatures as distinct from God. 
Though there is nothing in these prologues which 
cannot be reconciled with theism, the impression remains 
that Eckhardt understood his teaching in the pantheist 
sense, or rather that he understood the traditional teach- 
ing of Christian theism in this sense. All created being 
is a participation of God’s Being. ‘The proposition may 
mean that this participated being is a being distinct from 
the Divine Being, or that it is that Divine Being itself. 
It is significant that in these prologues summarizing 
Eckhardt’s fundamental doctrine there is not a word of 
that analogy of being which alone excludes pantheism 
of any kind. “When I say ‘this being’ . . . the ‘this’ 
and ‘that’ add nothing of being to being.” Such language 
seems to imply that the being of creatures is the Divine 
Being, their creatureliness a mere accidental modification 
of it. Elsewhere Eckhardt has insisted on the accidental 
nature of everything which cannot be predicated of 
being as such. ‘To begin with, the proposition that 
Being is God without the affirming the analogy of 
being opens the door, to say the least, to pantheism. 
And when Being is treated as the “actuality of form” it 
would seem to follow that God is the form of creatures 
which stand to him in the relation of matter to form. 
The analogy is indeed actually put forward. It is also 
significant that Eckhardt appeals to the authority of 
Parmenides, for whom only pure being was real. And 
his proof that God must exist because He is being 
implies, as he states it, that being and God are identical. 
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Such a proof is a tautology amounting to no more than 
that being exists. ‘To make use of it logically implies 
pantheism. 

Though in his commentary on the Lord’s Prayer there 
is little distinctive of Eckhardt, the sole point at which 
he does more than select and arrange previous authorities 
is when he denies the lawfulness of prayer for temporal 
goods, among other reasons since they are nothing. 
With this excess, which Eckhardt himself is obliged to 
contradict when he comments on the petition for daily 
bread, the editor contrasts St. Thomas’s careful teaching 
on the same topic. He also quotes, from Eckhardt’s 
commentary on St. John, amplifications of this denial in 
which he identifies creatures with multiplicity and sheer 
nonenity as opposed to God, who alone is unity and 
being. The combined force of all these evidences, even 
apart from more explicit statements elsewhere, leaves 
little doubt that Eckhardt was a pantheist in as much 
as he made an unqualified identification between God 
and being, with the corollary that man’s true being or 
self is identical in nature with the uncreated Godhead. 
It amounts to the doctrine of the Indian Upanishads 
and of some schools at least of the Vedanta: that God 
alone is real, all besides illusion, and that the self is 
fundamentally divine—the soul Atman is the Godhead 
Brahman. Eckhardt, however, as Prof. Otto has shown, 
held a more dynamic view of this Absolute Reality than 
the Indians and a correspondingly more active con- 
ception of the path of salvation and union. 

In his notorious manifesto of Nordic neo-paganism, 
Herr Alfred Rosenberg has attempted to set up Eckhardt 
as one of its forerunners in opposition to Catholic 
Christianity. For this there is no justification whatever. 
Not only was Eckhardt’s intention orthodox: his error 
was the opposite and far nobler extreme to Rosenberg’s. 
Whereas Rosenberg, deifying an immanent world force 
whose flower is the Teutonic race, deifies the creature 
and is thus, in the strict sense, a pantheist, Eckhardt. 
denies, though not consistently, the reality of creatures. 
To employ the terminology of Otto and Fr. Przywara, 
he is not strictly a pantheist (all is God) but a theopanist 
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(God is all). Pantheism and theopanism are opposite 
poles, both astray from the intermediate truth but even 
more remote from each other. This attempt to claim 
the sanction of a great, if mistaken, lover of God for a 
movement which seeks to dethrone God in favour of a 
human group makes it even more necessary to possess a 
reliable edition of his works. And this Herr Meiner and 
his editors are giving us. We heartily congratulate them 
on their undertaking and offer them our best wishes for 
its successful completion. 
E. I. Warkin. 


Earty Irish Laws anv Institutions. By Professor 
Eoin MacNeill, D.Litt. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 6s.) 

St. Patrick, APosTLE OF IRELAND. By the same. (Sheed 
& Ward. 35. 6d.) 


Tue learned professor has already written about the 
social structure and political framework of ancient 
Ireland in Phases of Irish History (Dublin, 1919), in 
Celtic Ireland (Dublin, 1921), and also in chapters 
contributed to the late Mrs. Green’s History of the 
Irish State to 1014 (London, 1925); but recent writers 
having dealt with these matters “without having taken 
the slightest trouble to investigate them”, he has deemed 
it opportune, in the interest of truth, to expose his 
views afresh and correct their venturesome theories. 
The obsession of the clan system is one of the mis- 
conceptions he is particularly anxious to eradicate, 
Early Irish Laws and Institutions is divided into eight 
chapters dealing with the following subjects: Laws and 
institutions of Ireland—Survival of pre-Celtic institutions 
—The beginning of written Irish law—The political 
framework of ancient Ireland—Public assemblies and 
kingship—Clientship—The period of decay— Later 
developments. These chapters reproduce a series of 
lectures given in the New York University under the 
auspices of its Law School, in the spring of 1931 ; but 
the new feature is the long introduction (pp. 5-56) 
where, in a very lively manner, he reviews contemporary 
errors. Nothing dull in this book, written with verve 
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by an author who can give a zest to the most abstract 
discussions. 

His account of the life of St. Patrick is chiefly based 
on three documents of especial value: (1) Patrick’s 
Confession, written to defend himself against charges of 
unworthiness, self-seeking, and presumption; (2) his 
Epistle, written like the Confession in his old age to 
denounce a British prince named Coroticus for the 
slaying and enslavement of great numbers of Irish 
Christians ; (3)a hymn composed in praise of Patrick 
by Secundinus, for eight years a bishop in Ireland, who 
died in 447. The ascription of this Latin poem to 
Secundinus had been contested. Some were of opinion 
that it had been written in the sixth century; others 
held that it was a work of the seventh century. Professor 
MacNeill shows that it is full of contemporary allusions, 
and detects in it several authentic facts of the life of the 
Apostle of Ireland and his environment. He quotes at 
length from these genuine documents, always selecting 
illustrative passages. Even from phrases, common- 
place and without bearing in appearance, he draws 
illuminative details. Insight, wise judgement, and 
extensive knowledge of the background, legal, political, 
and cultural, are qualifications indispensable for under- 
taking such a delicate piece of critical research. 


L. Goucaup, O.S.B. 


Tue Boroucu or Bury St. Epmunps: A Study in the 
Government and Development of a Monastic Town. 
By M. D. Lobel. xii + 204 pp. With two plans. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus is we believe the first attempt which has been made 
to give any exhaustive account of a borough which 
was under monastic rule, and of the effects made by that 
borough to free itself from the rule of its monastic lords. 
Miss Lobel has made good use of the documentary 
evidence which she gathered together during the year 
that she spent as a research student at Girton College ; 
and the difficulty of giving any sufficient idea of what she 
has done lies in the abundance of detail which makes up 
this volume, which is as full of good matter as an egg is of 
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meat. Monastic life must indeed have been a strange) 


thing in the late Middle Ages and as far removed from 


St. Benedict’s ideal as anything could be. With ous 
present ideas of a monastery it is not easy to imagine the 
convent having property of its own as distinct from that) 
of the abbot, and the abbot his apart from the convent;) 
and in the convent itself two of the abbot’s obedientiaries, 
not only having their own estates, but being also lords of © 
manors and the actual rulers of a town, whilst for any © 
errors which brought them into conflict with the royal © 
authority the abbot remained responsible. Yet such was © 
the case with Bury, and the absurdity of the whole ™ 
position is intensified by the fact that, in the eyes of © 
the common law, monks were dead men. Miss Lobel ” 
divides her essay on this remarkable state of affairs into” 
three parts. In the first she tells in sixteen pages the storys 
of the origin of the borough. The second, which covers © 
over a hundred pages, deals with the government of the 
borough from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, and is” 
itself divided into three parts: in the first of these she ~ 
tells what is known of the government of the town by the 
cellarer and the sacrist, the two obedientiaries to which | 
reference has been made ; the second is devoted to the © 
borough officers, i.e. the ‘bailiff, the alderman, and the ™ 
guild merchant; in the third she gives an account of the © 
borough courts ‘and customs. In the third main division © 
she relates in some fifty pages the story of the struggle | 
for municipal independence; and this is followed by” 
eighty pages of documents, only, by the way, Miss Lobel § 
tells us, a third of the documentary evidence on which © 
her book is based. 

It is a good bit of work—and it should be in the hands © 


of everyone interested in either monastic history or the ~ 


constitutional history of English boroughs. And one ’ 
need but add that the book has been produced in accord- ~~ 


ance with the best traditions of the Clarendon Press. 
Ecerton Beck. 
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